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PREFACE 

This edition of the Nagananda needs no apology. We 
have prepared it for the First Year students of the Bombay 
University for the years 1953, 1954 and 1965 and the Kar¬ 
nataka University. The edition can also be useful to the 
general reader. 

We have tried to make it as useful as is possible for 
the students and notes on almost every essential word, term 
or subject are put in only as a help and as a specimen for 
study. No claim is made for exhaustiveness or finality. 
We are sure the students will make use of it. 

We are grateful to Mr. M. P. Joshi, the Proprietor of 
the New and Second-hand Book Stall, Dadar for sponsoring 
the publication and to the Proprietors of the Sangam Press 
Ltd., Poona, for the excellent printing of the book. We 
have to express our thanks to my cousin, Shri P. T. Mehen- 
dale, for helping us in reading the proofs. 

Vile Parle, \ 

Bombay 24. 

1st July 1953. J 


M. A. Kaeandikar, 
Shailaja Kaeandikar 
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SANSKRIT DRAMA 


Origin 

The Indian tradition of the origin of the Sanskrit 
drama is preserved in the Natyasastra of Bharata. It 
claims a divine origin for the drama and argues that 
the science of dramaturgy was a fifth Veda. We however 
know that the Vedic literature has no dramas preserved for 
us and hence the origin of the drama is still a matter for 
enquiry. None again would accept a divine origin for 
anything these days. 

Western scholars have tried to build up theories on 
single words and inferences. For example the dialogues 
as they happen to be preserved in the Rigveda ie.g. the 
Yama-Yami—episode, X. 10; the Urvaiii-Pururavas 
story—X. 05; the Agastya-Lopamudra Conversation 1.179; 
the dialogue of Indra and Vasukra’s wife—X. 28; the 
Indra, Aditi and Vamadeva story,—IV. 18; the Indra, In- 
dr^ and Vp^akapi debate—X. 96; the Sarama-Papi talks 
—X. 108; Vi^vamitra and rivers—III. 33; Vasi^^ha and his 
sons—VII. 33; Indra-Maruts—1.166,170; the Indra-Varupa 
hymn—IV. 42)—all these and such other conversations in 
the Rgveda have been ransacked for material. It was Max- 
muller followed by Levi and Von Schroeder who said that 
germs of ‘mysteries’ were clearly to be seen in these dia¬ 
logues. Ritual dances, references to divine musicians and 
celestial dancers all came in handy and an edifice of a Vedic 
drama was built up. The Mahavrata ceremony is held by 
Hillebrandt and Keith to furnish us materials from which 
the drama may have developed. 

The term Nata, however, the student must note, does not 
occur in the list of occupations in the Yajurveda. The word 
SailQ^a (V. XXX. 4) may not mean an actor there. Dance, 
song and music are found in tiie Kau^itak! Brahmapa. It 
is therefore clear that the Nat;a is a later institution. 
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It is in the epics—^that the words Na^a and Nataka 
appear (Great Epic of India, 66). It is in the Harivaihsa 
(ii. 88) that we get a clear mention of a drama based on 
the Kamayana. The Ramayana has the words Na^a (II. 
67.16) and Nartaka, even N&taka (ii 69.3). However this 
too is not very satisfactory. 

It is only the word Bharata that may lead us to some 
conclusion. Kusilava is another word which however must 
be of post—Ramayapa occurence. We get more concrete 
evidence when we find Papini mentioning the Natasutras 
of Silalin and Kysasva. With Patanjali’s Mahabha§ya we 
are on a still surer ground. The Saubhikas or Sobhanikas 
carry out the ‘Killing of Kamsa’ or ‘Binding of Bali’ before 
the eyes of spectators. Here we have all elements of the 
drama. 

From Buddlhist sources too we get some evidence. In 
the Lalitavistara we are told that the Great Buddha saw 
the drama of the Great Law. (XII). Bimbisara had a 
drama performed in honour of two Naga kings (Scheifner 
IS iii. 483). An actress, Kuvalaya is also mentioned. 

in later dramatic terminology dramas are classed as 
Rupakas and Uparupakas. Rupa probably did mean some 
sort of representation. The NatyaSastra does employ the 
word, but the evidence there is scanty to take it to mean 
a drama. The other terms used were Sahgitaka, Kavya, 
Prek^ia, Samaja etc. and attempts are made to find out 
some history. These attempts have almost failed; the two 
words there we know are Natya and Rupaka which mean 
a drama. 

The Bhagavadajjukiya appears to take the Nataka and the 
Prakarapa as the two basic types of all drama. Some modem 
writers suggest that the Bhapa was the first to evolve as the 
Nataka and prakarapa presupposed the Bhapa or Praha- 
sana.i According to the Natya Sastra it was a Samava- 
kara. which is recorded as a first show* there, while the 

1 Type of Sanskrit Drama p. 82-88, 161 

2 Natya ^astri IV 4 . 
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second show was a Dima which had the burning of the three 
walls by God Siva* as its subject. 

We may note that Bharata permits women to take 
part and play the female roles.* 

Now the drama evolves as a full art. 

Drama Before &ri Harsu 

Drama before Sri Har§a; Bhasa, Sudraka and Kali 
dasa followed by Asvagho^a were the three main drama¬ 
tists now known to us who preceded Har^a as the greatest 
dramatists. We also know that Candra or Candraka was 
another author who may have preceded Har^a. 

As far as we know today the 13 Trivandrum dramas (of 
dubious authorship) furnish the material for Bhasa’s art. 
He is supposed to have written the 

are one act plays), stis- 

the The Mpcchakatika of Sudraka is supposed to 

precede the dramas of Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa wrote the Malavikagnimitra, VikramorvaSiya 
and the famous Sakuntala. 

Asvaghoia is credited with the 5rT#};;ig5r and two other 
dramas. The authorship of these two later fragments is 
not very certain. 

Candra or Candraka wrote the Ix^ananda, a Buddhist 
drama. 

Then comes Harsa with his three dramas: The Priya- 
darsika, Ratnavali and the Naganandam. 

King Harsa 

The prologues of the three plays: Ratnavali, Priya- 
darsika and Nagananda (quoted elsewhere below) show 
that these dramas were the composition of Sri Har§a D§va 
who was an emperor having a circle of feudatory princes 
who came from many quarters to wait on him. 

We know of at least five Har^ias. 

1. The King of Kashmir (1089-1101 aj).). 

8 NStya Sistra IV. 11 

^ ibid 1. 89 
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2. Sri Har§a, father of Munja, and gr&adfather of 
King Bhoja of Dh^anagara. 

3. Vikramaditya Har^a of Ujjain. At his court we 
find Matjrgupta. 

4. The author of Nai^adhacarita. 

5. The brother of the author of Kavyapradipa. 

We have now to know which of these five is the Sri 
Harga Deva about whom we are just now concerned. 

From the fact that the King of Kashmir is not known 
to have written any work he can be excluded definitely. 
The King of Dharanagara lived in the earlier half of the 
10th century. Since the author of the Kuttnnimata viz. 
Damodar Gupta who lived under Jayapi^a of Kashmir (779- 
813 A.D.) refers to the Ratnavali and quotes its 24th 
verse, we may be safe in saying that this Dhara king is 
not our Har§a. Har^a Vikramaditya of Ujjain belonged to 
the orthodox Brahmanic faith, while our Har$a shows some 
soft corner for Buddha. So he cannot be our Har^a. 

The author of Naishadhacarita flourished under Jaya- 
candra of Kanauj (Circ A.D. 1,150). He does not mention 
any of the plays as his works. His style (in works known 
to us to be his'^' and referred to by him) cannot be the same 
as that of the writer of these three dramas; and again he 
was no king but he was under patronage himself: ai*?;* 

(last stanza of Nai^adha). 
Now, therefore, we come to Sri Har^a or Har^avardhana 
of Kanauj (606-648 A.D.). He must be the author of 
these three dramas. 

(1) Bapa was under his patronage and he refers to Har^a's 
love of learning and his genius. 

(2) I-tsing, (Records of the Buddhistic Religion on P. 163- 

164 translated by Takakusu) speaks of King Siladitya 
who versified "the story of Bo^isattva Jimutavahana 
who surrendered himself in place of tiie Naga. He had 
it performed by a band accompanied by dancing and 
acting.” \ 
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(3) D&modargupta, author of Kuttanimata, refers to his 
Ratnavali. 

(4) Sod^hala mentions Harsa as both a great poet and a 
King in his Udayasundarl Katha. He puns on the 
word Har^a also.® 

(5) Jayadeva, author of Prasannaraghava, refers to our 
Harsa as a poet along with Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bana and 
Mayura. 

(6) In the Sanskrit anthologies Harsa's verses ^are quoted. 

(7) The Banskhera and Madhubana plate inscriptions are 
also his composition.^ 

(8) The two poems, Suprabhastotra and A^t&mahaSrl- 
caityasamskpta Stotra are his compositions. They are 
on Buddha. 

Authorship 

Harsa’s authorship of the three dramas: the Ratnavali, 
Priyadar^ika and the Nagananda was disputed and there 
may still be some who do not fully agree with a conclusion 
now almost universally upheld that these three dramas are 
written by the same author and that the author is Sri Harsa 
Deva. We may briefly give here the arguments on which 
this conclusion is arrived at. 

(1) The similarity of the prologues in the three dramas 
would argue for an identity of authorship. The three 
prologues differ only where it is necessary for the par¬ 
ticulars of that drama:— 

It can thus be seen that the prologues show that the 
author must have been the same. 

(2) The prologue expressly mentions the name of the poet 
as Sri Har^a Dgva. 

(3) The occurrence of two stanzas which are identical in 
his two dramas- proves common authorship. The 

( V* ) IRI I 
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stanzas are: etc. 1.14 (Nagananda) 

is the same as PriyadarSuca III. 10. The verse 
S’CPri IV.l (Nagananda) is the same as 

PriyadarSika III.8. 

(4) The Bharatavakya is the same in the 

Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika. 

): 

I smrt ?f^|iTrJWT|5 

5;ra: qr4:q?fi'T5ih'^r l wf 

epJFr^^lfJFJFF %F?dt^ ^TFJT fJcFF ^FF 

=4TWrF'»l: «fJW'R4F ^cIF 3 3313^ CSF I 3^ ?:i^: 

li^FfFf^^F: qfJTF^TFcI 3T^nF§ ^r3Jri3;5^F ZFmrqrqqfitq r34F ^FJf^t^ssFF 
fF% I 3?rF3f^^FJff fi^r qsriPr^sf^^ ^qqF^qFft I (q^^5|r^q; 

^) 3T^ 3TF3f^Ff?( ?F^?rF?FFF'%^3t nqt^fFf^ iF Pf«14: 1 I 

qRq^’^F g^F?aft 
?F?): =3 3«rt:f5F=3^3 jtf^ ^ 34n. i 

qFf^3q:®qF^: q< f% 33 - 
j?^F%q=3qF34 3gR3: ?Tqr 3<irF3T FF<ir; l| 
3?FF3q5^ii?5rr ^'iftflFfq ^Icwgi^gFF*^ I 

( ^ ) SRcFF^^F ( fsiq^F^F ) 

H^F^;(qFt^) aT^hf 3?r?cltc3l.aF3^3?g^=EnfrF3f;3F 

f&q^flF^F 3FJI 3n^q;F I^F fF4F:HFF'5l:...3Fi|%54F I cF?3F33. 

^qFsrqrfJr 1 (qF^sq^Ji^q) 3Ti3i^^nF%.f3: 1 . 

S'if: I 

( O ( 3FhF35=^ ) 

^FT : 3T3Tn%f^trF^ I 3T?)Fi .3^lJ^^p:^^F55- 

?:ci ^F'-7?:^F34JJif^r'3q« 3FJTFJp«r ^Fn f^ct ar^mf^.^ 2 - 


ff% I cRTT^r.f3: I 

.3'JFglf^nft 

flT^ =3 q7F%3cq=3ft3.gqJ5( I 

...iT<JT: I 

?I^.I 
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It is known that even in the works of Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti such stanzas recur in their dramas thus prov¬ 
ing identical authorship. 

There is difference of opinion as to which play preceded 
which. It is, however, clear that the PriyadarSika must 
have been composed first. The poet’s imitative instinct is 
at its highest and a great resemblance to the Malavikagni- 
mitra can be marked in that play. S. M. Paranjpye put 
the Nagananda second as he felt that the Ratnavall was 
superior to the Nagananda and again that the hanging 
scene was first made use of in the Nagananda and later in 
the Ratnavall. It is not possible to argue about a subjective 
opinion. At the most one can say that the Nagananda is 
beyond earthly love, lauds self-sacrifice and hence is a later 
play. There is again a persistent idea that Sri Harsa be¬ 
came inclined towards Buddhism later and it is, therefore, 
natural to hold that the Nagananda came last. Again we 
may say that the great similarity in the Priyadarj^ika and 
the Ratnavali would argue for their priority to the Naga¬ 
nanda. 


Har^a’s authorship of these plays has been disputed on 
the ground that a passage in the Kavya-Prakafia of 
Mammata speaks of: 

It is said that Sana who was a contemporary of Harsa 
wrote these dramas and gave them over to Harsa for a con¬ 
sideration. Now against this it can be said that it is not 
necessary that kings must purchase dramas. (1) We know 
of royal authors like Bhoja. Yasovarman, Vi^akhadatta or 
Sudraka who wrote works like astronomy (etc.), Rama- 
bhyudaya, the Mudrarak?asa and Mpcchakatika (respec¬ 
tively). ^,.(2) Again the words may simply mean that Bana 
and others received gifts from their patron for encourage¬ 
ment. ^) Bapa does speak of Harsa’s learning in phrases 


even admitting the wofds of praise by Bapa for his patron 
it is not necessary to suppose that the King was neither 


learned nor could be an author, (4) There is testimony 
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of I-tsiog, the Chinese traveller who has alluded to Har^a’s 
love of literature. I-tsing also wrote about the versification 
of the story of Nagananda (I-tsing, Takakusu, page 163). 
This is a contemporary authority for evidence regarding the 
authorship. (5) The style of Bapa is uncouth and pedantic, 
whereas Har§a is mellifluous and pretty in his workman¬ 
ship. (6) There is the reference in the Kuttanlmata of Damo- 
dargupta to the drama Ratnavali as written by a king 
where the drama is praised.'* The 24th verse of the Ist Act 
is quoted in the Kuttanimata and the story too is given at 
length.® 


Sod^ala in his Udayasundarikatha refers to Harsa 
as a King and a great poet ( jjqis and ) who was 

a patron of literary people. He also has a pun on the word 
Again Jayadeva mentions our poet with the great 
poets Bhasa, Kalidasa, Mayura and Sana. (7) The Subha- 
fitavali and the Saduktikarnampta anthologies quote 
Harsa’s stanzas. (8) Harsa himself composed the Ban- 
skhera and the Madhuban verses. The verses occurring 
there are remarkable.'® (9) Harsa is also credited with 
the Suprabhastotra and the A.stamahasricaityasaipskrta- 
stotra. These facts are enough to prove that King Har§a 
could be an author. 


The story regarding Dhavaka also flows from this very 
reading in the Kavya-Praka§a. There used to be a passage 
quoted as from the Kavivimarsa of RajaSekhara, which was 
later found to be without any authenticity and whose 


qftqrjfTTT 5^ n 

(v) 5fn3r% I 
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composition none could say! And again Rajalekhara is also 
none too reliable 

(5) Repetition occurs in the plays of this author in iden¬ 
tical or parallel situations and incidents, repetitions of 
words, ideas and phrases and a general correspondence in 
style. 

Compare the following to the PriyadarSika (Kale’s 
edition) and the Ratnavali. 


1. The Prologue eiw (I) 

2. dtciq: etc (I) 

3. ( Verse I. 4 ) 

4 (I) 

4 A. (X) 

6. 3^41 etc (II) 

7. ?ii^ etc 'II) 

8. ^ ^ etc (II) 

9. etc (II) 

10. ^ ^ »Tf: (II) 

11. (III) 

12. 3# pr^ etc (III) 

13. (III) 

14. 3Fti: gfCFft etc (IV.l) 


pages 2-3 Kale’s 
edition (1928) 

37 

38 (vere III.IO) 
„ 18 

page 10 
„ 26 
» 26 
27 
„ 27 
„ 18 

„ 19 (lyiV. etc.) 

„ p. etc 
» 7 

„ 12 (Jifs etc ) 

„ Same.verse P.- 
31-32 (III. 3 ) 


^5TRT«f rwTHR: 

% ctrt % II 

moT ^ dq5[^^?rr i ’qra^sfq f| irsrflr: 

f^mlsRqci; I sTFsfl tf^r T^f^sKi I 

q fSlq^iqr || cRq sjff i 
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15. arrap?: ..s!rt?bTfw<szr^ (IV) 

„ p.17 

16. (V.9) 



etc (III) 



1. Scene in sandal bower IT 

I 

2. ( 1. 7 ) 

1.9 

3. 9t?55T ^ (II) 

11 

4. #ctT<T: (I) 

11 

5. 5p50K?T ^ etc (11) 

11 

6. 5% (II) 

IV 

7. m ?[^eto (I1I.4 ) 

etc III. 9 

8. SRWI ffe: (V) 

III 


The Three Dramas of Harm 


The three dramas of Harsa are the Ratnavali (the play 
about the Sinhala princess), the Priyadar^ika (the drama 
regarding the Ahga princes) and the Nagananda (the joy 
of the Nagas brought about by the self-sacrifice of Jimu- 
tavahana). 

These dramas can be proved as being from the same 
writer. The Priyadar.^ika and the Ratnavali are Natikas 
with four Acts each. Both salute Siva and Gaurl. The love 
affair is almost similar in each. Both heroines are given to 
the King by Vasavadatta. Similarly the Vidusaka accepts 
presents from her in both the plays. A correspondence can 
be found in the description of trees etc. They are similar 
in construction. Both have the princess in cognito. 
Intrigues in the harem and court in both are parallel fea¬ 
tures. The Vidu§aka and a maid bring about a meeting in 
both. The heroine is put behind bars in both the dramas. 
At last she is discovered to be a princess. Both have a great 
resemblance to the Malavikagnimitra. 

The Nagananda shares with both these a story which 
is non-historical. There are references to military 
manoeuvres in all the dramas. The drawing of a picture, the 
consolation of the heroine by a confidante (the maid), the 
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cool treatment for love-sickness, overhearing of the conver¬ 
sation, appreciation of the heroine’s ability in music—^All 
these have great value in deciding the common authorship 
of these dramas by Sri Harga Deva. 

Sources of Nagdnanda 

The Nagananda is based on the story of JImutavahana 
in the Bfhatkatha of Guna^hya. The Bphatkatha is not 
available to us in the original Pai^aci; but two Versions of 
it—the Brhatkatha Manjari and the Kathasaritsagara by 
Ksemendra and Somadeva respectively—are available in 
Sanskrit. Ksemendra’s version must faithfully reflect the 
original (as his summaries of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana show). The Kathasaritsagara, however, does 
differ from the Brhatkathamanjari. The Kathasaritsagara 
gives the story in tarahgas XXII and XC while the Bphat- 
kathamanjari gives it in Lambakas IV and IX. 2. 

Changes 

The main deviations seem to be the following:— 

(1) Harsa makes the hereto goto Malaya to serve his 
parents. In the original it is to avoid slaughter that 
he goes to Malaya. 

12) Harsa does not familiarise the hero to the heroine or 
vice versa.. In the original they learn of each other 
through their friends who accompany them. In the 
drama the hero does not even learn her name. 

(3) There is no mention of the ‘Vara’ in the source. 

(4) In the source he is offered a garland while in the drama 
he is just welcomed only by the maid. 

(5) In the source there is no mention of the pointing of the 
portrait. 

(6) In the original the heroine hangs herself out of pangs 
of love. 

(7) In the drama she is prevented from suicide by the hero; 
while in the original it is Gauri herself who does so. 

(8) There is no proposal of marriage by Mitravasu to JTmu- 
tavahana. 
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(9) In the original there is no mention of Vi^a or Ceta. This 
interlude and the whole of Act III is the poet’s own 
creation. 

(10) Story of Vinata and Kadru is not found in the drama. 

(11) The invasion by Matailga (Act III) is not to be found 
in the source. 

(12) Harsa has invented the red garment pair. In the 
source it is a “RatnaihSuka”. 

(13) The crest jewel falls at Malayavati's feet in the 
source. In the drama to emphasize the hero’s love to 
his parents it is made to fall at the hero’s father’s 
feet. 

(14) There is no reference to the supernatural power of 
the hero’s father in the drama. It is Saiikhacu^a who 
informs the hero’s father. In the original he knows 
it by his mystery and miraculous power. 

(16) In the original only Malayavati (not the parents, nor 
Saftkhacuda) prepares for death. 

(16) In the original there is no repentance shown in the 
case of Garuda. 

The Purpose of the Deviation 

(1) It emphasizes the dramatic nature of all events in 
the drama. 

(2) The character of Jimutavahana is boosted. 

(3) The omission of the supernatural power of the hero’s 
father makes it somewhat more realistic than in the 
original. 

Critical Appreciation 

Nagananda is a play much liked by people with a mind 
for a secular state. It is supposed that the Buddhist religion 
emphasized the Ahimsd doctrine. In modern India much has 
been made of the same doctrine as a political weapon. The 
play is therefore bound to find favour with lovers of Ahimsa. 
The play is to all critical minds a second rate imitation of 
Kalidasa. But the central principle illustrated in the con¬ 
duct of the hero viz. his self-sacrifice to save a serpent is 
a source of great attraction to all readers. The poet writeh 
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in a language, which may be imitative, but is yet smooth 
and sweet. There is an element of ‘Prasada’ in it. The drama 
from beginning to end is full of incidents which keep the 
reader spell-bound. The description in the drama refers to 
matters which have been liked by men and women through 
all ages. The peaceful hermitage, the hospitality of the 
trees, the temple scene for love, the deliberate misunder¬ 
standing between the hero and the heroine—aU this is ma¬ 
naged fancifully and yet we are charmed with these situa¬ 
tions. The comic interlude in the third Act and the revelry 
keep us magnetized. The treatment given to the Vidu^aka 
is full of fun, frolic and gay humour. The hero’s magna¬ 
nimity though causing constant anxiety is yet sublime in 
its tragic conception. The affection of Saftkhacuda for his 
mother and the mother’s fondness for her young, 
son are shown splendidly. The distress of the hero, the; 
desolation and despair of the parents, the anguish of Mala- 
yavati, Sahkhacuda’s solicitude—all impress us; the greatest 
attraction is the sacrifice of the hero that astounds us in 
its sublimity. 

Not only this but the religious balance is very charming, 
it is still a matter for thought whether the drama is plainly 
a Buddhist drama! The fine harmony in the hero’s charac¬ 
ter shows us an age of toleration and culture that only 
intensifies our human sensibilities. 

The drama is remarkable in the fact that it portrays 
post-marriage love of the pair. The divine element, the 
celestial atmosphere, the asecticism are all very alluring. 

Defects 

The drama is not free from defects. The greatest de¬ 
fect is the hiatus that is caused between the first three 
Acts and the last two Acts. One would think that the 
Third Act is a deliberate later graft. The unity of effect 
is therefore inost lacking. The drama suffers from good 
construction and workmanship. The plot also as it were 
do£^ not develop. 

The defects are too glaring to be lost sight of. The 
hero’s re-location on Malaya becomes artificiaL That the 
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hero and the heroine see each other, but none knows or 
tries to know who the other person irrespective of the love 
at lirst sight is, is very strange. The Vidu^aka or the maid 
are curiously enough not made use of for the purpose by 
Har^a! The continuation of this stage of ignorance in the 
second act leading to the thoughtless attempt at hanging 
by the heroine (and also the maid’s prognostication with¬ 
out sufficient cause of the impending calamity) is simply 
monstrous and yet dull. The hero knows Mitravasu, a fact 
which we need not forget! The bringing of the red gar¬ 
ments is similarly badly managed there is yet something 
less artistic about the departure of Safikhacuda and his 
mother. His visit to Gokarpa at the time is the height of 
absurdity. The parents of Malayavati also seem to be un¬ 
ruffled, apathetic and unfeeling. All this could have been 
done better according to modern minds! 

Har§a cannot really have intended to write a Buddhist 
play for the effect of Nagananda as a drama for preaching 
would be simply disastrous and also ridiculous. The hero 
does not say or do anything that a non-Buddhist has not 
said. It would surely be poor art if we dump this credit 
on Har^a to which he himself would never have aspired. 
His aim in that case would be completely foiled by what 
he does in Act II and III of our drama! The author has 
in that case been unable to make the hero a Buddhist re¬ 
cluse, unless we understand that he has saved the situation 
by dismissing a heroine in love by a single unpoetic verse 
of no appeal! He brought religion to his own rescue and 
made the hero look a Bodhisattva because that somehow im¬ 
proved matters. The ambiguity of the single reading ‘Bodhi- 
sattvacarita’ in I. 3 can in no other wise be construed. It 
might be that Har^a was more a poet than a dramatist as 
some critics argue, fie takes away and brings back his cha¬ 
racters in sheer opposition to dramatic urgency and appeal. 
The exits and entries of characters in the Nagananda speak 
eloquently of the author's lack of dramatic art. Har^a could 
not do otherwise. 
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The Rasas 

We know that in a drama one sentiment alone should 
be predominantly portrayed. The student must have seen 
that there is Sfhgara in the first three Acts and in the 
last two there is Vira. Vira and fipfigara are subdivided. 
Vira according to Dhananjaya is threefold—Daya, Rana 
and Dana, while Visvanatha says it is fourfold:— Dana, 
Dharma, Yuddha and Daya. There is thus a slight diffe¬ 
rence ; but the Vira of the ‘daya’ type is accepted by both.’' 
This Daya-Vira is the predominant rasa in this drama ac¬ 
cording to some classical critics. 


The ‘Utsaha’ of the hero in the protection of Sankha- 
cuda is the ‘Sthayibhava’; Saftkhacuda, the victim of 
Garuda is the ‘Alambana’ vibhava, the lamentations of §an- 
khacuda’s aged mother are the ‘Uddipana’ Vibh^a, while 
‘Vyabhicari bhavas’ are described in the verses (IV. 24, 
V. 14 and V. 15). 


There is Santa Rasa also (its Sthayibhava is Nirveda, 
the going to the forests etc. is the Vibhava). 

SfAgara is present in Act II and III (both Vipya- 
lambha in II and Sambhoga in III). ‘Rati’ is its 
Sthayibhava, Malayavati—^the alambana, her play on the 
lute, beauty etc. constitute the Uddipana whereas siieeches 
of love etc. make the anubhavas. However Santa and SpA- 
gara are subsidiary to Dana-Vira. 

If it be asked whether Santa and SpAgara are not 
contradictory, the answer is provided by the critics saying 
that if the two are separated by some other rasa the con- 
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flict does not arise. The speech ‘Aho gitam’aT^t*ncm(P. 
gives os an adbhuta which interposes between the Santa 
and the Spngara. [See Mammata quoted in notes on P. 
14. Also Dhvanyaloka,!^ III.] 

Ndgdnanda A Buddhist Drama? 

We know from the use of Mara for Kama (1.2), the 
work ‘Klesa’ (P. 80), the signs of the Cakravartin, 
(P.136), his symbols i.e. Ratnas (: Kancana Ratnia, the 
four-toothed elephant, the black steed etc. P. 140), the men¬ 
tion of Vidyadhara Jataka (Page 2), the reading Bodhi- 
sattvacarita (1.3), the mention of Bodhisattva (P. 124), 
doctrine of ‘ahimsd’ all these are held by many scholars as 
a definite sign that the drama is one which preaches Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy. 

On the face of it these arguments appear formidable. 
But if the reader compares all the Brahmanical notions 
in the whole piece, one would rather think the other way. 
It is one thing to say that the drama depicts a state of so¬ 
ciety when Hinduism took some ideas from contemporary 
Buddhism, and quite another to say that the drama is Bud¬ 
dhist in origin, conception and execution. 

It may therefore be pointed out that the other two 
dramas of Har§a have a salutation to god §iva, Buddha was 
accepted as a Hindu deity—as an incarnation of Vi^pu, 
that the doctrine of Ahimsa is as old as even Rgveda (see 
our notes), that the hero reveres Hindu gods and goddesses 
and accepts favours from them, that the hero’s father was 
an “Agnihotrin”, that the ‘Kalpa’ tree is a Hindu idea, 
the deity Garu^a, Ampta, Indra, (jokarpa, Se§a, the 
hermitages are all Hindu or Brahmanical—all these are a 
great array of facts against calling the drama a Buddhist 
piece. It may be that Har§a revered god Buddha. The 
author is surely not a fanatic again. Even if we suppose 
that Har^a was trying to effect a compromise between the 
two faiths the argument would only support the conclusion 
that Har^a wanted Hinduism to grow! The attempt at 
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reconciliation is therefore against the theory of the Naga- 
nanda being a Buddhist drama. It may also be seen that 
self-sacrifice is an age-old Indo-Aryan practice and can 
thrive in non-Buddhist atmosphere too!! There is again 
hardly much proof to say that Har§a later became a Bud¬ 
dhist. We would therefore say that it is a Hindu drama 
written by a Hindu author with a definite idea of a revival 
of that glorious faith. 


Style 

Har§a can be said to be a master in the delineation of 
Sfngara. He has excelled in its portraiture in all his three 
dramas. He is able to create an atmosphere in which it will 
thrive. Granting that sometimes he may execute its port¬ 
rayal by a sentimental and a sensational appeal to emotion, 
yet it must be admitted that he can do so with a puritanistic 
and a soft manner too. Kalidasa comes in handy to this 
poet in several situations. He makes use of the tormenting 
bees, he is not slow in making the heroine tarry at the 
scene of the meeting for a longer sight of the hero, making 
the jester an instrument in the arrangement of a meeting 
and in a way take out the general outline of the whole from 
Kalidasa. We can thus mark that he can cleverly adopt 
other people’s ideas. He also breaths the same notes and 
ideas which inspired his predecessors. Thus he is elegant 
without being original. His lightness, vivacity and sure¬ 
ness of touch, however, are evident even in his borrowing. 
But he cannot in any sense be called to be striking, deep 
or really intriguing. He borrows incidents and invests 
them with a fitting decor. He is never profuse in this em¬ 
bellishment and that makes his characters live less artifi¬ 
cially. 

Har^a has often been quoted, Ratnavali enjoying the 
highest admiration. That is because his dramas are well 
constructed and adorned with easy,_refined and attractive 
language. His words come to him quickly and copiously 
and yet they are not unintelligible or bizarre. His expres¬ 
sions are choice and sometimes yet old-fashioned or faihi-' 
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liar. He cannot be aaid to be gifted with any soaring fancy, 
and even then he leads us into scenes which are picturesque, 
and visionary. He is musical to a degree and has a happy 
and apt phraseology. He draws pleasing pictures and 
translates sounds into appropriate expressions. His prose 
is not embellished; his poetry is simple and yet pretty. 
His heroes and heroines are not daring and unparallelled, 
and yet they are attractive. His development of the plot 
is haphazard and action sometimes totally stops in his 
dramas. 

He can therefore only occasionally rise higher above 
others. 


Time Analysis 

The first Act ends with the noon (1.20). Obviously 
it begins in the morning when King Jimutavahana goes out 
to seek another spot for the hermitage. So taking the action 
to last about 3 hours we may take the time as 9-00—12-00 
hours. 

The second Act refers to the autumnal heat; there is a 
reference to the ceremonial bath. The fatigue due to ga¬ 
thering of flowers is also mentioned. Lastly there is a re¬ 
ference to passing the remaining time of the day (‘diva- 
sase^am’) which must obviously be sometime between 7-30 
to about 14-00 hours. 

It is not clear what time elapses between the first 
and the second Acts. However we learn that King Jimuta- 
vaJiana along with his father has come to stay on the 
Malaya; the remark of Mitravasu that the King 
Jimutavahana has been “well-marked” by us as he was 
near coupled with the plural in ‘Ni^h’ referring to the 
love-lorn condition of the hero suggests a . long interval 
between the two Acts. It therefore is probably a month 
or so. 5 , J 

The action of Act III takes place on the day follow¬ 
ing that of the marriage in the second Act. The Vita scene 
takes place in the morning; but the hero’s remark of “Pari- 
patam ahat^” shows that the day is advanced. 
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The fourth Act follows within 10 days of the II Act. 
There is a reference to Malayavati staying in her father- 
in-laws’ house. So it might be on the same day even. But 
since the red garments are given as presents within ten 
days we may take it that about 3 to 4 more days have 
elapsed. The events may take place at about 9-12 hours 
morning^ 

The fifth Act follows the 4th in about two to three 
hours on the same day. 

It therefore seems that from the first Act to the end 
of the fifth Act it may be about one month and five days. 

CHARACTERS 

JIMUTAVAHANA 

He is the hero of the drama. He fulfils all the tradi¬ 
tional requirements of a hero (Neta Vinito etc.) and is 
made into a Dhirodatta hero. He is not Dhirapra^anta 
even though he is desired as possessing sama in the highest 
degree. He is shown to be enthused over the gift of his 
own body to save as much as even a single soul, if he could 
do so. So his great liberality is his highest virtue. He is 
even otherwise very generous. He is prepared to give 
away his whole kingdom even, but his father does not 
allow him to do so. He has given away the kalpa treei 
which was his family inheritance. He regrets that life in 
the forest is useless for want of anybody who is needy.® 
He is careful to see that his relative are brought to his 
own level too.® His benevolence supersedes every other trait 
of his character.^ He appreciates the quality of great be¬ 
nevolence in the Sun.® His first reaction to the agreement 
by Vasuki is his query whether Vasuki offered his own 
body to Garu^. He is unable to care for his body.® in 

1. I. 11 

2. IV. 7 

3. 1.11 

4. IV. 28,‘24 

5. in. 18 

6. IV. 65 
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face of difficulties or whenever there is occasion for his 
kindness. This overrides considerations for his life and 
he says that the execution block pleases him more than 
Malayavati’s touch.’ His benevolence is greater when he 
compares it even to the joys of childhood he experienced on 
his mother’s lap.** His only care is the gift of the body to save 
even a serpent.** His seif-sacrifice is attested to by the ex¬ 
clamations of Safikhacu^a.’** He is sorry for being de¬ 
prived of his self-sacrifice” when Sankhacu^a comes and 
offers his body in place of that of the hero. He tells Garu^,a 
that there was blood and flesh yet in the body.*^ His father 
testifies with dismay to his sense of the absolute value of 
self-sacrifice when he talks about the order of kindness’® in 
destroying a whole family to save one! He would like 
helping others even in births after death.” Sankhacu^a 
places him at the top of high-souled persons.*® 

His courage is great and even Garu^a testifies to his 
willing fortitude. It is supreme courage with which he 
faces his parents (when he asks Safikhacu^a to put on the 
Uttariya and make him sit). It is at the end only that he 
collapses when he remembers that he is overwhelmed with 
physical pain which he can no longer endure. His desire 
not to fight with Matafiga is born out of his unwillingness 
to witness unnecessary killing. He is what we may term 
a ‘Conscientious Objector’ to war and a Pacifist. 

He is devoted to his parents. This is his second virtue. 
In the first act’® he asks whether there was more pleasure 
in the enjoyment of a kingdom than in dutiful service to 

7. IV. 28 

8. rV. 24 

9. IV. 20 

10. V 

11. V. 55 

12. VI 55 

18. V aTTfJfR: ‘Ti: 

14. IV €w?rr 

15. IV 69 

16. I. 9 
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his parents. He left it for their service (IV. 23-24 1-6). He is 
careful to seek and receive their permission for every act 
of his. He wants to go to his nuptial bath after permission 
of his father.^^ His advice to Garuda could be given only 
after his salutation to his father and his permission.^* He 
salutes his parents before death. Jimutaketu pays his son 
a compliment when his crest jewel falls at his feet for his 
dutiful obeisance to his parents. The aged mother of §ah- 
khacuda too while bewailing refers to his service to his 
parents.’*' That is exactly the reason why he cares for the 
mother of Sahkhacuda and asks him to attend to her.**® 

His fortitude and suffering are a part of his benevo¬ 
lence. Even with all this display of his two great virtues 
we cannot avoid seeing in him a perfect lover. He had 
very good physical features.^’ The aged mother of §ah- 
khacuda refers to his body being itself a decoration to the 
ornaments themselves.’’^ The heroine Malayavati speaks 
approvingly of his looks.^® The remark of the Vidusaka 
regarding handsome persons on their side may also con¬ 
tain a reference to the handsome form of this Prince. Mitra- 
vasu too calls him ‘Rupena apratima’.®"* He possesses all 
the features necessary for a Cakravartin”®—the feet bearing 
the Cakra mark, the Usnisa and the Urna, beautiful eyes, 
a broad chest etc. This is marked by the Tapasa and his 
father. 

He seems to be an expert in music (1.25, 1.31) and 
was good at drawing too (II. P. 42). Both the Vidusaka 
and the Ceti testify to his skill in painting. 

17. II. 

18. V 
19,. V 

20. V 

21. I 

22. V 
28. Ill 

24. II 57 

25, I 59, V, 
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He falls in love at first sight and desires to be faith¬ 
ful to his first love thereby incurring the wrath of his be¬ 
loved unknowingly. He therefore refuses Mitravasu’s offer. 
He describes his ladylove (in 1. 38). He has to un¬ 
dergo suffering-** and for many nights he has felt the long¬ 
ing. His Syngara is described in Act III in which his skill 
in speech (III.6) and love (III.4, III.11, 16) is fully de¬ 
scribed. However the later Acts do not .show his supreme 
love for his lady. He is prepared to sacrifice her and values 
her even less than the touch of the execution block. This 
is rather strange from the human point of view. He de¬ 
sires the body (V.24). He shows his devotion to Gauri. He 
loves nature and its sights and sounds. He teaches the 
the lesson of desisting from killing, the supreme need of 
Prayascitta (introspection and expiation for cruel acts) 
and the lesson of non-fear (or security) for all to Garu^a. 

His qualities are summed up by Mitravasu (II) 
and his father (V.30) which is a fitting epilogue; 

1^ m f'f'ni 

ii 

Gauri herself appears and the hero appreciates this as the 
highest of her gifts ( ) which includethe gifts 

described in Buddhist books for a Cakravartin. 

He is a responsible king and has made all arrangements 
for the protection of his state. But later on his doctrine of 
benevolence makes him a curious pacifist and he is prepared 
to give up his duties of a king. This comes in the wiake of 
his supreme ideal; but it is a curious defect in a character 
otherwise so good. It also shows the degeneration of the 
Aryan ideals of polity in contact with the pacifism of Bud¬ 
dhism. 

MALAYAVATI 

The heroine of this drama is Malayavati. She is a 
beautiful .young maiden and the hero rapturously describes 

26. Ill 5 
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her (I.S8). She would make the Siddhas famous through¬ 
out for her beauty. She would even please god Indra. She 
is an ideal lady as far as her description goes (III.66) 
and is more beautiful than the moon, lotus or even the 
Nandana garden. She is a charming friend of her Sakhi 
in whom she confides even in her bashfulness (Act III). 
She worships Gaurl and gets a boon which later on gets 
back for her her husband from that Goddess. She is fully 
devoted to her deity and does not like her maid to value 
her less (I). 

She falls in love with Jimutavahana at first sight (and 
repents at second sight in anger) ! She feels for her in- 
ability to have viewed her lover for a longer time (I, II). 

She is a Muga heroine (III). She does not like to 
be seen in love by others (II). Like a true woman she is 
jealous of her suspected rival when she hears the re¬ 
pudiation of Mitravasu’s request and the talk about the 
inability of Jimutavahana to transfer her affections to any 
one else (II). She calls herself a durbhaga since she 
cannot attract Jimutavahana. In desperation she prepares 
to hang herself when she is saved by the hero. After her 
conviction regarding the hero's love she repents for her 
suspicions towards him (durjanikpta etc. Act II. P. 64). 
She admires her lover, his speech and sight (Act III. P. 70). 
And we must take into consideration the fact that she is also 
proud of him. (Act II. P. 32). She learns of the danger 
to her husband very late (Act V. P. 112). and is sorry for 
her own fate. She is brave and is prepared to ascend the pjrre 
after her husband’s death (Act V. P. 118). If we have less 
of the portraiture of her feelings later in the drama, it is 
simply due to the presence of the two elders—^her father- 
in-law and mother-in-law. Her, devotion to Gauri is of 
no avail to her in the end. She falls into a deep swoon which 
lasts longer than that of the hero’s parents’ if that can 
indicate the depth of her shock due to the sad event of her 
dear husband’s deeply lamented demise. She is a true 
portrait of a happy and also a suffering Indian Lady. 
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SANKHACUDA 

Saftkhacuda is a character that comes in the latter 
half of the drama. He is almost the cause of the drama. 
He is also the cause of the last two Acts. He is fixed as 
a victim for Garu^a according to the contract of Vasuki. 
It is a sad news broken to him. But as a true Naga, and 
a citizen of Vasuki’s dominions he agrees to abide by his 
order as a loyal subject (Act IV). 

He describes his physical characteristics (ActV.). 
He is possessed of the Swastika mark on his chest, 
he was a slough, he has two tongues, a crest-jewel dimmed 
by his poisonous breaths and his inflated hoods. But he 
appears to be a young boy brought up by his mother in 
great affection (Act VI. P. 94). He has a moonlike face 
(IV P.94) which means that he must be handsome. As he is 
a denizen of Patala he has not seen sun’s rays even (which 
description is, of course, mythological)! 

He well loves his affectionate mother and thinks of 
her death at his demise. He tries to comfort her. He re¬ 
quests the hero to care for her on his death. He desires to 
be born again as her son (IV.20) as she is an affectionate 
mother. I 

He likes his race (IV) and is not prepared to sully 
it by his inaction. He does not really want his life to be 
saved by the hero. He has immediately accepted his king’s 
command (IV). He philosophises over death and shows 
that even in his very young age he does not care for his 
body. He is a Saivite and goes for pilgrimage to Gokarna. 
He is not prepared to part with the victim’s symbolic red 
garments and that shows his desire to sacrifice himself for 
his Naga brethren. He is bold and goes on in quest of 
Garuda following the blood trail over hill and dale, tree-tops 
and rivers etc. and finally does not flinch from offering his 
own chest to Garuda. He shows Garu(ja’s wrong to a non- 
Naga and wants him to rectify his error immediately. He 
feels humiliated and sorry at being the cause of the hero’s 
death (V-23). He is also touched by the sad plight of the 
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hero’s parents. He argues with the hero over the death 
of insignificant creatures like him and the protection of 
rare high-souled persons like the hero. He is prepared to 
die after the hero by mounting the funeral Cita (V). 
It is thus clear that he does want to carry out his responsi¬ 
bility. 

The author of Nagananda has deliberately sketched 
this character lightly and made him look smaller in com¬ 
parison with the hero. The original Brhatkatha has more 
praise for him and rates him actually higher for his readi¬ 
ness to sacrifice (See Vetala’s question and the king’s 
answer), than our hero—who as ‘a Bodhisattva’ (after 
death is more practised in dying and to whom suicide is 
a routine and a necessary affair. 

VIDB$AKA 

The Vidusaka is ugly and deformed (as in other 
dramas). His friend considers him a brown monkey 
(Kapila Markataka, Act III). He has a stick in his hand. 
He prides himself upon his handsomeness. He is referred to 
as sleeping or drow.sy (III) by the Ceti. His eating habits 
are referred to in Act I and II. He seems to be stupid 
when he shows ignorance of the Vedas and makes fun of his 
memory. He envelopes his body in a veil to protect him¬ 
self from the bees (Act III). He is a Brahmin and does 
not like to fall at the feet of one of lower castes (Act III). 

However, he is not unintelligent (I, II). He could tell 
a lie if it was necessary (III, ). He loves his friend and 
tries to please him. To him kingly duty is the highest plea¬ 
sure of the King. He tells the king that if he fails in his 
royal duties his enemies may occupy his kingdom (Act I ). 
He helps his friend to go to the temple and furnishes him a 
principle to look at the heroine (Act I) when he wants 
to look at Malayavati. When his friend shows a liking he 
follows it I ^ etc • allowed himself to be 

blackened by the Cetl to extract a smile from the king, his 
friend. He seems to show himself ignorant of the Vedas. 

(See our note on Vidusaka, in the notes.) 
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MITRAVASU 

He is the son of Visvavasu and brother of MalayaVati 
He is forthright and at once makes the proposal for mar¬ 
riage, but rather ambiguously, of his sister to King Jimu- 
tavahana. He does not like the repudiation (Kumarah eva 
bahutaram janMi, Act II). He is a dutiful person 
and informs Jimutavahana of the occupation of his king¬ 
dom by the wretched Matahga and says he should have first 
taken revenge and killed him (Act III, P.14). Like a true king 
he wants revenge on an enemy. He is prepared to kill 
Matafiga alone (Act III, P.16) and the hero knows that his 
mighty arms are capable of even more (Act III, P. 80). His 
contempt for the behaviour of the hero is pretty clear (A^ 
III, P. 80). He is human and worldly wise. He has both tu§ti 
and visada at giving away his sister (Act II). He warns 
the hero not to wait longer at a place of danger (Act IV). 

GARUDA 

Garuda is shown to be an inveterate enemy of the ser¬ 
pents and very mighty and powerful (Act IV). He is 
merciless. His beak is stronger then the fierce rocks and make 
valley-like thrusts. He is self-conceited as appears when 
he construes the shower of flowers on the hero as being due 
to his might and speed of his flight. (Act. IV, P. 28). He is, 
however, touched by the bravery of the hero and at once 
gives up eating and makes an enquiry (Act V). His heart is 
attracted by the hero’s bravery (V). He is sorry for 
his mistaking Jimutavahana for a Naga and he immediately 
prepares for an expiation of his sin. (P. 124) He hesitates to 
show himself to the hero’s parents (V. P.126). He is humble 
enough to fan the hero when he swoons (Act V ), and he 
falls on his knees for advice by Jimutavahana. He pro¬ 
mises to give up the slaughter of serpents and do penance 
for his past actions. He brings Amrta for the revival of 
the hero and the dead serpents and grants both serpent- 
women and men security for all time to come thenceforth. 
JIMUTAKETU AND MAHAPUNYA 
(Parents of the hero) 

Jimutaketu has retired to the forest after enjoying 
pleasure of youth. He is proud about his achievements 
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before retirement (V. P. 3). He has retired to a forest with 
his queen following the Vanaprastha A^rama. He lives on 
forest produce (I. P. 8). His son looks to all his require¬ 
ments. His great love for his son is reflected in his desire 
to die immediately on learning of his son’s death. But he 
is an Ahitagni and must wait till the fires are brought 
(V. P. 118). He everytime speaks to his wife on the stage. 
He pays a glowing compliment to his son (V. 30). He 
wants his wife to get over her grief and desires her to con¬ 
sole the younger Malayavati. He is also happy when he 
sees Garuda standing in the pose of a disciple to his son. 
Old as he is he has correct values regarding Kypa and he 
does not like that for the sake of saving one naga, a greater 
number of human beings should be sacrificed. Like a true 
and affectionate father he gets anxious when his son is 
delayed in coming home and believes in the capacity of the 
sun to undo any impending evil. 

Mahapunya, (for that is her name, V. 2) is 
shown as being very solicitous of her son’s welfare. She 
has hard words for Garuda (V. P. 132). She loves her son. 
She is the first to determine to die when she hears of the 
hero’s death, and she is also the first to recognise the crest- 
jewel as belonging to her son. She as a true mother who be¬ 
lieves in destiny and mentions the word Amrta which hint 
makes Garuda actually bring it. She is glad Gauri has at 
last given back to her, her son. 

VITA-SEKHARAKA 

He is a pure hedonist, A drunkard, a sensualist. He 
is found in a drunken state and thinks that Vidusaka is 
Navamalika. He embraces him. He is made by Nava- 
malika to do whatever she likes. He considers Baldeva 
and Kamadeva as the only gods. His dream is to have his 
beloved on his bosom, to have lotus-scented wine on his 
tongue and to have a chaplet on his head. What else to 
him was heaven? He is thinking always of his beloved. 
He wants to please her when she is angry and falls at her 
feet. He gets angry with Atreya and calls him Kapila 
Marka^. At Navamalika’s request he later on makes the 
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Vidu^aka sit down and is prepared to respect him. His 
greatest present to the Vidu§aka is the goblet of wine with 
its wine previously tasted by Navamalika! He later on 
desires to go to the Apanabhumi with her. (Act III, P. 68). 

CETI-CATURIKA 

This maid is a clever servant of the Princess Malaya- 
vati. She is a true friend of hers and rightly diagnoses the 
cause of her sickness by referring to the ‘Vara’ in her mind 
(Act II. P. 32). She is quick to infer the love-lorn condi¬ 
tion of the hero. She tries to convince her mistress 
regarding the faithfulness of the hero. She foretells 
future events or guesses them correctly. She is able to 
infer the danger of the suicide of Malayavati. She is prac¬ 
tical and calls goddess Gaurl unkind. It is she who 
welcomes and offers a seat to King Jimutavahana on behalf 
of her friend. (I. P. 20). She consoles her friend. She 
brings help to her by screaming loudly when the heroine 
tries to commit suicide. She besmears Vidusaka’s face with 
tamala juice. She wants the heroine to bask in JimQta- 
vahana’s love for all time to come. She is quick to intimate 
the arrival of Mitravasu to her mistress and her husband 
thus showing her devotion to Malayavati. 

CETI-NAVAMALIKA 

Navamalika is the beloved of the drunkard §ekharaka. 
She plays a joke on the Vidusaka using Sekharaka as her 
means. She is sportive and wants the Vidu?aka to fall at 
her feet when he asks for her protection. She makes him 
either drink wine or to fall at her feet, which the latter 
does as he has no third alternative. The Ceti later permits 
him to go. She seems to love the Ceta and is proud of him 
(Act III). 

gANDILYA (TAPASA) 

He is the Tapasa in Act I. His message of Jimuta- 
vahana’s imperial status comes true. He belongs to the 
Kaudika pupilage. He comes to remind Malayavati of her 
midday bath. He recognises Jimutavahana from the foot¬ 
prints in the sands. He blesses the princess with a suitable 
husband. (Act 1). 
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SUNANDA 

He is the door-keeper of Visvavasu. He advises the 
Kancuki to go to the Princess first (IV Vi?kambhaka). He 
goes to find out Mitravasu (in Act IV) to the top of the 
ridge. He is asked to bring news of the bridegroom by 
ViSvavasu. He consoles Jimutaketu (Act V). 

VASUBHADRA 

* 

He is the old Kancukin of Visvavasu. He is proud to 
imitate kings. Like an old man he is undecided as to what 
must be done first and the door-keeper comes to his help. 
He hands over the red garments to the bridegroom (Act IV). 

Other characters 

Ceta (Sekharaka’s servant), the servant of Vasuki, 
Safikhacuda’s mother, Manoharika, the second Ceti and 
Gauri are the other characters; they come in Act III, Act III, 
Act IV, Act II, Act II and Acts I and II respectively. 

KALIDASA AND §RI HARSA 

Har§a took Kalidasa as his model and he has cons¬ 
ciously tried to imitate him. His indebtedness to the Mala- 
vikagnimitra in his Priyadarsika and Ratnavali is beyond 
dispute. His verses and even sentences are borrowed and 
badly reconstructed from the original. He imitates his inci¬ 
dents but unsuccessfully. In the Nagananda we find him imi¬ 
tating the Sakuntala. (See oiir notes for detailed hints). 
However, Har§a does not have the grace or rhythm of Kali¬ 
dasa. He puns deliberately, uses unnecessarily long com¬ 
pounds and makes a conscious attempt at assonance in his 
dramas. In simplicity, dramatic technique and general 
achievement he can be'ranked only as a second rate poet. 
He is pleased to call himself a ‘Nipupa’ kavi which itself 
shows his deliberate art and preparation for the same. Jaya- 
deva has praised him as the ‘Har^a’ of poetry—but we must 
not be blind to the pun that led Jayadeva to say that. It must, 
however, be agreed that he is a nipupa kavi according to his 
own estimate. Even if he has lesser lustre than Kalidasa or 
Bhavabhuti still he can compete with other dramatists on a 
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footing of equality. It is even true to say that Har$a laid 
the foundations of the later sentimental love-comedy in 
Sanskrit. He made a mould from which others got their 
casts. The Na^ika definitions are surely influenced by his 
practice. Later writers like Raja^ekhara imitated him. 
The Karpuramanjari and the Viddhasalabhanjika will bear 
abundant testimony to it. 



CHARACTERS 


Jimutavahana—The Hero. 

JImutaketu—Father of the Hero. 
Mitravasu—Brother of the Heroine. 
Sankhacu^a—The Naga victim. 

Garu^a—Enemy of Nagas. 

Vidu§aka—The friend of the Hero. 

Vita and Ce^a—Attendants. 

Kancukin—Superintendent of the harem. 
Tapasa. 

The Door-keeper. 

Kihkara. 

Malayavati—The Heroine. 

Devi—The mother-in-law of the Heroine. 
Vyddha—The mother of Sahkhacu^a. 
Gauri—Goddess. 

Caturika, Manoharika—Maids. 
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Now begins 
The Nataka : 

NAGANANDAM 
ACT I 

“Under the pretext of meditation about whom are you 
thinking ? Opening the eye for a moment look at this 
person afflicted by the arrows of the disembodied 
(Madana); Though you are a protector you do not 
protect us; You are falsely kind; What person other 
than you can be more cruel?” May the enlightened 
Buddha who was thus jealously addressed by the 
nymphs of Mara (Madana) protect you (i.e. the 
audience). (1) 

Moreover, 

May the lord of Munis (i.e. Buddha) protect you, 
who was seen by Kama with his bow drawn, by the 
warriors (or heroes) of Mara dancing at the loud 
beating of the drums, by the group of divine ladies 
with their eyes tremulous on account of the contraction 
of the eye-brows, trembling, yawning and smiling, by 
the Biddhas with their heads bent (in salutation) (and) 
by Vasava (i.e. Indra) with horripilation on his body 
through great dismay because while contemplating he 
remained unmoved till the acquisition of enlightenment. 

( 2 ) 

[After the recitation of the Nandi, (the benedictory 
stanzas) ]. 

Sutradhara—-Enough of more elaboration. Today in (this) 
Indra festival (or festival in honour of Indra), I having 
been called and with great respect was told by the group of 
kings who have come from countries in various quarters and 
who depend (upajlv) on the lotus-like feet of king Sri 
Har§a Deva that “It has been heard by us by transmission 
from ear to ear (by hearsay) that our Lord Sri Har§a Deva 
has composed a Nataka (drama) by name Naganandam 
connected with the Vidyadhara Jataka (a birth story of 
the Vidyadhara form of Buddha) ornamented by an extra¬ 
ordinary arrangement of the plot, (but it) is not seen by 
us in performance (on the stage), (and that) therefore 
through great respect to that king who delights the hearts 
of all people and with an intention of patronage to us 
should get it acted properly (yatMvat).’* .Therefore then 
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FIRST ACT 


just now making arrangements about the dress (or the 
green-room) I shall arrange as desired. And it is my belief 
that the minds (or hearts) of the audience have been cap¬ 
tured (by me). 

Since 

Sri Har^a is a well-versed poet, this audience too 
appreciates merit. The history of Siddharaja, (King 
of Siddhas) is attractive to the people, and we again 
are skilful in acting (or dramatic representation). 
Even each one of these things by itself (or in¬ 
dependently) is the cause of securing the desired end 
(fruit). Then how much more will all these qualities 
assembled in their totality through the excess of my 
good luck conduce to the result? (3) 

Then in the meanwhile (ydvad) I shall go home, call my 
wife and begin the musical entertainment (sangitaJca). 

{Walking about and looJdng towards the greenroom). 
This is our house. I shall just enter. (Entering). 

Oh lady, welI-dispo.sed {hita) towards Brahmins, servants 
and relatives, Oh you the female swan .in the lake in the form 
of my house, oh you of gentle disposition, oh you acting like 
a sun-lotus to the moon of a stranger (i.e. a man other than 
your husband), oh venerable lady {Arye) as there is work 
(please) just come here. (Additional verse). 

{Having entered) 

Oh revered lady, just come here (please). 

The Natl—(With tears) My lord, here I am. 

The Sutradhara— {Looking) Oh lady, when Naganandam 
is to be staged why are you weeping without any reason? 
The Natl—(My) Lord how .shall I not weep? Since now 
{tdvat) the father-in-law together with the mother-in-law 
realizing their old age and hence getting renunciation and 
thinking in his mind that you are fit to beat'the burden of 
the family has proceeded to the penance-grove. 

The Sutradhara—(In sorrow) How did my parents go to 
the penance-grove leaving me (alone here) ? What then is 
proper (forme) now? (Thinking) How can I stay at home 
abandoning the pleasure of serving the feet of (my) 
parents? 

To do service to my parents, leaving the riches come 
to me in succession (kramagatam), to the forest shall 
I repair just like Jimutavahana here (esa). 

{Exit both) 

iEnd of Prologue iPrastavand) ]. 
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{Then enter the hero and the clovm) 

Hero—Friend Atreya : 

I I know that [Youth (iii 3rd line) ] is the abode of 
passion; not that I am not convinced that (this youth) 
is transient; or again (va) who on earth does not know 
that (this youth) is averse (vimukha) to considerations 
of right and wrong? (And) Yet though contemptible, 
this youth under the sway of the senses will secure the 
fruit of my desire, even if it passes away thus while I 
am serving my parents with devotion. (5) 

Clown— {With anger) Oh friend! You are not tired upto 
this long time of suffering this great (idr^am) misery of 
life in the forest for the sake of these old people (i.e. your 
parents) who are almost dead while living (Jivanmrta). 
Therefore, please (prosida), desist {nivrtya) even now from 
this insistence on the service of the feet of your parents 
{guru) and enjoy the pleasures of Kingship attractive due 
to enjoyment of your desires (to your heart’s content). 

Hero—Friend, you have not spoken properly. Since— 

Does one look so well on the throne as when standing 
on the ground in front of his father? Is there that 
pleasure from Kingship which one gets in shampooing 
one’s father’s feet? Does one experience that satisfac¬ 
tion {Dhyti) in the enjoyment of the three worlds as 
one gets in the leavings of parent (s). Kingship is in- 
-deed a worry to one who leaves his parents! Is there 
any good {guna) in it? (6) 

Clown—(To himself) Oh, what a passion he has for ser¬ 
vice of the feet of parents! (Reflecting) well {bhavatu) 
then, I shall just say this much. (Aloud) Oh friend, I do 
not indeed say this merely in reference to the pleasures of 
Kingship; but you have surely to achieve something else too. 
Hero— {With a smile) Friend, have I. indeed not achieved 
what recjuired to be achieved? Just see— 
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On a right path have the subjects {prakrti —or ele¬ 
ments of sovereignty) been placed iyojita) ; the good 
are pleasantly established; (my) Kinsmen (Ba/ndhu- 
jana) have been elevated to an equality with me; and 
security (raksd) has been established in the kingdom. 

I have given to the supplicant even the Kalpa-tree 
(wish-fulfilling tree) which gives a fruit in excess of 
the desire. What else is my duty beyond this? Tell 
me, oh friend, whatever be in your mind. (7) 

Clown—-Oh friend, the great adventurer, the wicked 
(hafaka) Matafiga is your adversary. And with him abid¬ 
ing in the vicinity (samdsanna) your kingdom, even though 
wellplaced in (the hands of) your Chief Minister is not very 
safe without you—^thus do I think. (Thus it seems to me). 

Hero— Do you fear that Matafiga will usurp my kingdom? 
Clown— What else? 

Hero— If so, then what may happen? Indeed all things in¬ 
clusive of (prahhrti) my body are being kept by me for the 
sake of others only. That I do not give myself over is due 
to deference (amirodha) to my father.' Therefore (tat) 
why think of this improper thing (i.e. the kingdom) ? Better 
to adhere to my father’s command. And I have been com¬ 
manded by father thus:— 

“Son, Jimutavahana, owing to many days’ use this place 
is denuded of Samidhas (sacrificial faggots) ,kusa grass and 
flowers: the roots (mula), fruits, tubers(fcanda)and Nivara 
grains (a kind of wild rice) are almost (prdya) used up 
(here). Therefore from hence go to the Malaya Mountain 
and see some spot for hermitage useful for residence there!!’’ 
Therefore let us (both) go to the Malaya Mountain itself. 
Clown— As your Majesty commands. Come along, Sir. 

(Both wander round) ^ 

Oh friend, see, look. Here (this Malaya breeze) 
cnargecf with high (Bahala) fragrance on account of an all¬ 
round contact (parimllana) with the top of the forest of 
moist (sarasa) and dense Sandal trees, wafting showers 
(dedrcO of the cool spray (slkara) risen up (ucchalita) 
from the springs shivering in falling from the uneven slopes 
data,) and as it were removing the fatigue of the journey 
by an embrace of one’s beloved longing for a first union this 
Malaya breeze is causing horripilation on (my) dear friend. 
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ll 

Hero— {Observing) , Friend (AyS) we have even reached 
the Malaya mountain! (looking around) Oh the beauty of 
it! Clearly itatM hi ):— 

(This Malaya mountain) with its dripping sandal 
trees notched (bhagna) by the rubbing of the broad 
cheeks (wall-like-cheeks) of the rutting quarter- 
elephants, with its echoing deep valleys (or valleys and 
vales) being lashed (furiously) by the billows of the 
sea, with its pearly slabs reddened {rakta) on account 
of the movements (gati) of the beautiful Siddha ladies 
by the alaktaka dye on their feet, here this Malaya 
mountain is seen; it makes my heart indescribably 
(kimapi) restless {utsuka, it longs for something in¬ 
describable) . (8) 

Come then. Going up here let us both see some good spot 
for (making) a hermitage fit for long (ni) residence. 
Clown—Thus we do. {Going ahead). Come along. Sir. 

[Both gesticulate ascent (on the mountain) ]. 

Hero— (Suggesting the throbbing of his right eye and in 
thought). 

Friend (my) right eye throbs; I have no expectation 
of (any) result; the words of sages cannot be false; 
what does it possibly indicate (kathayi?yati) ? (9) 

Clown—Oh friend it indicates that some welcome (priya) 
thing is around (dsanna-near) for you. 

Hero—So indeed as you say. 

Clown— (Looking around) Oh friend, see, look. This (part) 
indeed looks like a penance-^ove, beautified by peculiarly 
thick and oily trees, with exit of thick (udddma) smoke 
blenoed with the fragrance of odorous oblations, with 
swarms of young deer (idvaka) lying undisturbed (an- 
udvigna) and happily. 

Hero—Well seen! This is indeed (eva) a penance-grove. 
For, 

For clothing there are the barks (tvac) of trees cut 
off in not very big (sizes) as if through compassion ; 
there is spring (nairzare) water sky-clear and with 
many old (jarat) broken waterpots; at some places 
there also come to view muhja girdles thrown away by 
young students (batu) after they have snapped 
(trutitozzita) ; and due to constant listening this line 
of the Samans is (here) being recited by the parrot. (10) 
, Therefore come. We (bolh) shall enter and see. 

(They show entering inside) 
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Hero— (Looking in surprise) Oh indeed the very peaceful 
delightfulness of the penance-grove-where the details 
(vistara) of doubtful vedic texts (vakya) are being fully 
(pra) discussed by the happy sages, where moist sacrificial 
faggots are being cut by the reciting young students, where 
the basins of young trees are being tilled by the daughters 
of ascetics (or ascetic girls)! Here certainly— 

■ Even the trees are as it were reciting a sweet wel¬ 
come through the humming of bees, these (trees) are 
as it were making a salutation by means of their tops 
bent down under the (weight of their) fruit, they are 
as it were presenting me a respectful offering (arghya) 
while scattering a shower of flowers; how even the trees 
are taught the service of guests (i.e. hospitality) 1 (11) 

Therefore this penance-grove is good for our habitation. 
1 feel (manye) that while we stay here we shall attain the 
highest (para) bliss (nirvrti). 

rJlown— (Looking here and there) Oh friend, what possibly 
can tnese deer—with their necks slightly turned, with the 
slightly (dara) chewed (dalita) mouthfuls (kavaia) of 
darbha grass slipping from their motionless mouths, atten¬ 
tive with their one ear raised and their eyes closed in plea¬ 
sure—seem to listen V 

Hero— (Listening) Friend, well-marked I So certainly— 
These antelopes regulating the sound of the chewing 
of the mouthfuls of grass remaining (sthita) between 
their teeth (and) with their bodies bent (vydjihina) 
listen to a song with its words clear and elegant (laiita ), 
a song which by the attainment of the proper place 
(sthana—of articulation) exhibits arrangement of the 
mandra (bass) and the tdra (treble) notes by display¬ 
ing the gamakas blended with the notes (svana) of the 
chords of the sounding (nirhrddini) lute (vipafUn) as 
though with the humming of the bees. (12) 

Clown- -Oh friend, who here (e^a) again is singing in this 
penance-grove? 

Hero—Since the chords being struck by the delicate press- 
sings by the [left hand (tala) ] fingers do not sound very 
distinctly and since the song is chiefly in a sweet low tone 
(Kdkall) I conclude—(pointing out in front by the tip of 
the finger) that in this temple some divine lady (yo§it) pro¬ 
pitiating‘a deity is playing on the lute (upavinayati) (be¬ 
fore a Deity). 

Clown— Oh friend, come on. We two also shall see this 
temple. 
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Hero—Well said by you. Deities must indeed be saluted. 
(Approaching, and stopping all of a sudden). Friend, per¬ 
haps this lady might be one whom it is not proper (for us) 
to look at. Therefore let us get behind {antarita —conceal¬ 
ed) this tamala grove and await the opportunity for a visit 
to the diety. (They do so). 

{Then enter sitting on the ground and playing a lute — 
Malayavati and her maid ). 

Heroine— {Taking to Sanskrit, sings): 

Oh revered Gauri, with a fair splendour like the pollen of 
the filaments of a full-blown lotus, let my desire be fulfilled 
indeed through your kindness (or favour). (13) 

Hero—(Git; his ear) 0 friend, what a (beautiful) song, 
beautiful music {vddita) ! And surely— 

Distinctness by the tenfold Vyanjana mode (Dhatu) 
even has been here attained by her; this threefold ‘laya’ 
(time)divided by the qmck{druta), medium(titodAya) 
and slow {lambita) has become very distinct. In due 
order (kramepa) have all {api) the three pauses been 
rendered with “Gopuccha” as the principal (pause) and 
the three modes {vidhi) of playing—^viz. the tattva (the 
slow time), the “ogha” (the quick time), and the 
“anugata” (medium or moderate time) are satisfactori¬ 
ly (samyak) exhibited. (14) 

Maid— {Candidly) Princess, you have long indeed played 
(upon the lute). Are your fingers not tired indeed? 
Heroine— (In reproach) Oh Caturika! while playing upon 
the lute in front of the Goddess how can there be any fatigue 
for my fingers? 

Maid-»'Princess, I say—^what is the use of playing upon the 
lute in the presence of such an unkind Goddess, who does 
not show you any favour when you are worshipping her with 
vows and fasts arduos for young girls for such a long time? 
down-Oh friend, she is surely a maiden. Then why should 
w.e not see? 
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Hero--What harm (is there) ? Virgins surely may be look¬ 
ed at without sin (dom )! But perhaps seeing us she may 
not stay here long (enough) due to fear and bashfulness 
easy to maidenhood. Therefore let us both see from behind 
these tamala trees. 


{Both espy thus,) 

Clown— {Seeing, in dismay) Oh friend, see, look. A won¬ 
der, a miracle! Not only does she please the ears by her 
great (practical) knowledge {vijhdna) of (playing on) the 
lute, but by her beauty corresponding to her skill on the lute 
she gives delight to the eyes too. Who then can she be? 
('an she be then a Goddess? Or a Naga maiden? Perchance 
the daughter of a Vidyadhara, or one born of a Siddha 
family? 

Hero— {Looking longingly) Friend. I cannot decide who 
she may be. But I (surely) know this— 

If she be a woman from heaven then the thousand 
eyes of Hari (i.e. Indra) have surely had their wish 
(fulfilled). If she can be a Naga maiden, then the 
Rasdtala (lower regions below the earth) is not with¬ 
out its moon {sasabhrt) with her face present there. 
(This) race of ours is (surely) victorious over all other 
races if she be any Vidyadhara’s daughter. If (again) 
she is born of a Siddha family {anvaya) then in all 
the three worlds the Siddhas have become famous. (15) 

Maid— {Looking at the hero and with joy to himself) For¬ 
tunately {distyd) it is after a long time that he has surely 
(here) fallen in the power of Love (i.e. range of Cupid), 
(Pointing at himself and gesticulating feasting). Or 
surely and certainly under the power of me alone—a 
Brahmapa! 

Maid— {Candidly) Princess, do I not say—what is the use 
of playing (upon the lute) before this pitiless Godde.ss who 
is not pleased. (She draws away the lute). 

Jir. ^ 
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Herione- {In anger) Oh! Do not reproach Divine Gauri. 
To day I have indeed been favoured by the divine Goddess. 

Maid- {In joy) Princess, please, tell me what sort of favour 
it is? 

Herione—t Friend, today in a dream I recollect I was told by 
divine Gauri while I was playing on a lute just like this:— 
“Dear child Malayavati, I am completely satisfied by this 
your excellence in the skill of playing upon the lute and this 
uncommon devotion to me which is difficult for womenfolk. 
Therefore the Vidyadhara sovereign will before long and 
of his own free will (svayameva) will accept your hand in 
(marriage) 

Maid— {In joy) Princess, if this is so, why (do you) call it 
a dream? Is it not that a husband {vara —or a boon) 
after your own heart has been given to you by the Goddess? 

Clown—Oh friend, it is surely time we both paid a visit to 
the Goddess! Then come, let us go near. 

Hero—No, I shall not enter just now. 

Clown— {Forcibly drags the hero even though unwilling ), 

{Both enter the temple) 

Clown- {Approaching) Hail to Your Ladyship. Madam, 
Caturika speaks the truth only I This is indeed a husband 
(or a boon) granted to you by the Goddess. 

Herione— {Rising in /ear—wit/i reference to the Hero —> 
aside) Friend, who indeed is he (the Hero) ? ; 
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Maid— iLookivf/ at the hero, a.wle) On account of this exr 
tra-ordinary form (of his), I guess he must be the same 
favour of Gauri. 

{Heroine keeps looking bashf ully aud longingly at the hero). 

Hero— 

Oh lady with tremulous and long eyes, with plumy) 
(plna)and compact (ghana) breasts which are agitated 
by breathing, this body of yours has already had suffi¬ 
cient exhaustion through (your) penance; then why 
again is it, oh respectful one (or hurried one—sam- 
bhrama), being exercised? (16) 

Herione— (Aside) Friend, on account of great fear (or ner¬ 
vousness—sadhvasa) 1 am not able to stand facing (sam- 
mukha) him. (Sees the hero sideways with a blu.sh and 
stands with her face slightly turned). 

Maid-Princess, what is this? 3 

Herione—Friend, I am unable to .stand while he is near. 
Therefore come, let us go elsewhere. (So desires to raise 
herself). 

('lown—-Oh, she is indeed afraid. I shall detain her for a 
while imuhurta) like my learning which I have studied. 
Hero—-What harm (is there) ? 

Clown—Your Ladyship! Is this the practice in your 
penance-grove (or why this behaviour of yours in this grove 
here) that a guest who has arrived is not welcomed even 
with a single word (or by so much as mere words even) ? 
Maid— ■{Looking to the heroine, to herself) Her eyes are 
surely {iva) delighted in looking at him {atm). Well, 
then i shall say this—(Aloud), Princess, the Brahmin de¬ 
clares rightly. It is indeed proper for you to welcome the 
guest. Then why are you so perplexed {mudha) in your 
respectful behaviour {pratipatti) towards such a great 
person (i.e. why are you at a loss to know the exact behavi¬ 
our towards this great person) ? Or you may wait. I my- 
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self shall do what is proper. (Addressing the Hero). Wel¬ 
come to you, my Lord (Mahdbhdga). Please, (my) noble 
Lord may grace this place by accepting a seat. 

Clown—Oh friend, she speaks well. Let us sit here and 
re.st for a while. 

Hero— Rightly do you say. 

{Thus both sit down) 

Herione— {Addressing the Maid) Oh jest-loving one, 
please do not do so. If some ascetic perchance looks around, 
then he may think that I am rude (or immodest). 

{Just then enter an ascetic) 


Ascetic— 

I am ordered by Kau^ika, the head of our teaching 
institution {Kulapati) thus:—“Child gan^ilya, by his 
father’s order the Siddha heir-apparent, Mitravasu 
has today gone to seek the future Vidyadhara Sove- 
eign, Prince Jimutavahana who is here only some¬ 
where on the Malaya mountain, as a husband {vara) 
for (his) sister Malayavati. In waiting for him per¬ 
haps Malayavati’s time of midday offering (or bath) 
may roll by; therefore call her and come.” Therefore 
let me go to the Gauri temple, call Malayavati and go. 
Moving about, seeing the place, and with surprise) 
Oh I Whose line of footprints again is this with obvious 
{prakata)signs of cakra in this dusty place? (Point¬ 
ing out to Jimutavahana in front). Can this not be 
the foot-print of this noble Lord himself? For— 

This usni§a (characteristic mark of hair on the head 
of a Buddha denoting his future sanctity) is clearly seen 
here on the head, this circle of hair (urna) between 
the two eye-brows, these eyes resembling lotuses 
{tdmarasa), (this) broad chest (vaki^asthala) com¬ 
petes with a lion (or Hari), and this (his) pair of feet 
with the marks of the Cakra —From all this {yathd .... 
tatha) I think whoever this person may be, he will not 
rest without obtaining the position (padavi) of the 
sovereign of the Vidyadharas. (17) 
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Or enough of {krtom) doubt. This one himself must 
clearly be Jimutavahana. (Seeing Malayavati) Oh here is 
too Princess Malayavati. (Looking at both) After a long 
time would the creator indeed be doing the right thing 
{yuktakdri) if he brings together this mutually suited pair. 

{Approachwy, to the Hero) 

Hail to Your Lordship. 

Hero—oh revered one!—(it is) Jimutavahana saluting 
(wishes to rise ). 

Ascetic—Enough, away with standing up in respect. You 
yourself deserve to be respected by us since the rule (Hi) 
indeed is that “To all the guest is respectable” (grim). 
Therefore, please, be at ease. 

Herione—Sir, 1 salute (you). 

Ascetic—. (Looking at the Heroine) Child I May you get 
united with a suitable husband. Princess, the head of—our 
teaching institution—Kausika tells you: “As (yatha.... 
tat) the time of the midday oblation may pass by: you 
should come in (all) hurry.” 

Heroine—-As the preceptor orders. (Titcn she rises nod 
ivith a sigh to herself) — 

On one side there is the order of His Holiness and on 
the other side (here is) the pleasure of the sight of my 
beloved person! Hence at a loss to decide (vimudha) 
between going and not going my heart oscillates still.(18) 
(With a blush, and lovingly eyeing the Hero sideways, 
exit aceonipanied by the Ascetic.) 

Hero —(Heaving longingly, seeing the Heroine) — 

By her with a slow gait (yana, or slow steps) due to 
the burden of the expansive hips a step is laid on my 
heart even while she goes elsewhere. (19) 

Clown—. Oh, you have seen what ought to be seen; you have 
heard what deserves to be heard. Now therefore (tad) 
just now my gastric fire (jatharagni) as it were doubled 
by the heat of the rays of the midday sun, rages. Come 
then; let us go. So that I, a Brahmin, shall become a gue.st 
and by the tubers, roots and fruits at least obtained from 
the ascetics, I shall sustain ray life. 
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FIRST ACT 


R\9 

Hero—{Looking above) Oh, here this revered sun (lit. the 
thousand-rayed one) abides in the middle of the lower re¬ 
gion of the sky). For— 


Having his two cheeks rendered whitish by the san¬ 
dal juice rubbed on at that very moment due to heat, 
fanning his face by constant breezes (pavana) from 
flapping of his own ears, now his chest sprinkled spe¬ 
cially by the spray issuing (or thrown) from his trunk 
ihasta) this lord of elephants, as it were, undergoes a 
plight difficult to bear due to intense longing. (20) 

Come then, we both too shall go. 


(Exit). 


[HERB ENDS THE FffiST ACT.] 
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ACT II 


(Then enter the Maid) 

Maid—i am ordered by Princess Malayavati thus—“Friend 
Manoharika, my brother, the venerable Mitravasu, is late 
(or delayed) today. Therefore quickly go and ascertain 
whether he has come or not. Therefore I am carrying out 
that order. {Turns about. Looking at the tiring-room), 
Who again is this one that comes in great hurry in this very 
direction? (Seeing closely) Oh (is it) Caturika? 

(Then enter the Second Maid) 

F'irst Maid— (Coining near) Oh Caturika! For what rea¬ 
son are you coming thus in all hurry? 

Second Maid- Oh Friend Manoharika, I am ordered by 
Princess Malayavati—Oh Caturika, my body cannot bear 
the exertion of plucking llowers; this suffering (i.e. pas¬ 
sion) springing from the autumnal heat is distressing me 
much more. Therefore you go and in the bower of sandal 
creepers overlaid with young plantain leaves get ready the 

slab of moonstone. And 1 have carried out the order. 
Therefore then let me go and report to the Princess. 
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6EC0ND ACT 

First Maid- -If so, then go quickly and report so that when 
she goes there her agony may stop. 


Second Maid— {Laughing loudly, to herself) Her suffering 
is not of such a type as would thus be alleviated. Even 
while she sees the beautiful and charming arbour of sandal- 
creepers her agony may get enhanced ; that is how I guess! 
(Aloud) Then you go. I too, shall go and report to the 
Princess that the moon-stone slab is kept ready. 


(Exit both) 

[Here ends the interlude'] 

{Then enter the impassioned Malay avail and Maid) 
'ELerione—{Sighing to herself) Oh heart, In that manner 
having indeed made me turn away from that person then 
through bashfulness, now you have gone just there of your¬ 
self—is, oh, your great self-indulgence (or greed). {Aloud) 
Oh, show me the way to the temple of the Goddess. 

Maid—Is it not that the Princess is proceeding to the san¬ 
dal-creeper arbour? 

Herione—■ {In bashfulness) Oh, well am I reminded by you. 
Come then, let us go there only. 

Maid—Come, proceed. Princess. {She goes ahead). 


(Heroine goes elsewhere) 
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SlBCOND Act 


Maid— {Seeing behind, with alarm, to herself) Oh, her ab¬ 
sent-mindedness ! How she starts to go to that very temple 
of the Goddess. (Aloud) Princess, is it not that this way 
is tlie sandal-creeper arbour! Therefore this way, corni- 
then. 

{Heroine does so with a forced smile) 

Maid—This is the sandal creeper ai’bour. Then entering, 
let the Princess sit down on the moon-stone slab. 

{Both sit doivn) 

Heroine— {Sighing, to herself) Kevered flower-arrowed 
(Cupid), against him who has exceeded you in beauty of 
form, you have done nothing! And striking at me, wdio 
have not even offended (you), thinking she is weak (or 
helpless— abald) how is it that you are not ashamed!! 
(Looking at herself and acting as a love-sick person, aloud) 
Oh, why again does that very sandal creeper ai hour, keep¬ 
ing off the sun’s rays by its thick foliage, docs not today 
remove the agony of my passion? 

Maid-( With a smile) I do know the reason here. But 
thinking it to be improbable Princess would not acknow¬ 
ledge it! 

Heroine— {To herself) How (now), I seem to be marked by 
her! However 1 shall ask her just now. (Aloud) Well, 
what have you to do with that? Tell me immediately 
{Tdvat) what is that reason! 

Maid—Here that 7cra (husband) (or boon) of yours in 
your heart? • * 

Heroine- {JoijfvMy, rising hurriedly and going two or 
three paces) Where, where is he? 

Maid— {Getting up with a smile) Princess, who is he? 
(Blushing the heroine sits down and waits with her face 
hung down). 

?rr. ^ 
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SECOND ACT 


Maid—Princess, is it not now itself proclaimed by this 
Vara (husband) of yours in your heart that was given by 
the goddess in your dream. When it started—that was at 
that moment itself seen by the Princess like a (second) 
lievered Flower—arrowed (Cupid) witiiout his flowery 
arrows. He is the cause of this grief of yours! On which 
account even this naturally cool sandal o'eeper-bower can¬ 
not alleviate the agony of your passion! 

lieroine —{Caressing the curls of Catunkd) Oh Caturika, 
(clever) indeed you are! What else can be kept (or con¬ 
cealed) from you? So I shall tell it. 

Maid- Princess, am 1 not about to say this—Here that 

ilurry caused by the mere mention of (the word) Vara. 
Now then enough of tiie agitation and the fever of love! 
If 1 am (really) Caturilcd then it is already apprehended 
by me that not seeing the Princess he too cannot be de¬ 
lighted in anything else even for a while iMuhurta )! 
Heroine —{With tears) Oh whence such (state of) good 
luck for us? 

Maid—Princess, do not say so. Can Vi^pu (the killer of 
Madhu) not having Laxmi on his broad bosom feel happy? 

Heroine—Can one’s kindred know to utter anything but 
pleasing? Friend, due to this (additional) reason too my 
agony paina me more that the noble one, who was not 

honoured by even so much as a mere word, would consider 
me to be discourteous! 
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SECOND ACT 


^\9 

Hero—Princess, do not weep. Or how would she not 
weep? Excessively does the pain of her heart torment her! 
Then what just now may I do in this matter? Therefore 
let me in the meantime (yavat) apply the juice of the 
sprouts of the sandal-creeper to her bosom. 

{Rising she takes the sandal sprouts and squeezing them 
applies the juice to (Malayavati’s) bosom) 
Princess, do I not say, please don’t weep! This juice of 
sandal sprouts applied to your round breasts would surely 
not relieve tiiis pain of the agony of your heart when it is 
rendered hot by these drops of tears falling continuously. 
{She takes a plantain-leaf and fans her). 

ITerione—(By her hand pi-events her) Oh friend, do not Tan 
(me). Hot indeed is this wind from the plantain-leaf!! 

Maid—Princess, do not tell (me) of its fault— 

You yourself are rendering hot by your sighs this 
wind from the plantain-leaf, though (it) is cool on 
account of its contact with the thick and young sandal 
sprigs! (1) 

Heroine— {In tears) Friend, i.s there any means whatso¬ 
ever to alleviate this agony? 

Maid—Princess, (yes) there is provided he himself comes 
here. 

(Then enter the hero and the clown) 


llero—< 

With her bright and blue lustre from the eyes (i.e. 
glance) she made those trees in the hermitage as it 
were to possess numbers of shining and black (ante¬ 
lope) skins clinging to their branches {Vitapa) ; and 
when in her turning away itself (Vyavrttya eva) I w'as 
seen by her regardless of the presence of that ascetic 
and while I have been hit by that very (glance), why 
Oh Flower-arrowed (Cupid), by you are these arrows 
being hurled even fruitlessly (at me) ? (2) 
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SECOND ACT 


'"lown—Friend, where indeed has all that firmness of yours 
gone ? 

Hero— Friend, surely I am firm enough. Since— 

Have not the nights white with moonlight been pass¬ 
ed by me? Has not the blue lotus been smelt by me? 
Have not the evening breezes perfumed by the fully 
blossomed M.alati suffered by me? Or have not the 
hummings of tlie bees in the lotus-groves been heard 
by me that you should openly call me to be a coward 
among love-lorn presons? ( 3 ) 

Or well enough it has been said by my friend! By 
F.y me with my heart on (my) girl (strihpdayena— 
or by me who am a coward) even the flowery arrows 
hurled by ('lupid (Lit. the bodiless) have not been tole¬ 
rated! How can that I even today declare before you 
that 1 am firm enough! (4) 

Clown—(To hims(if) Thus by him while acknowledging his 
want of firmness has been declared his heart’s greatest 
agony! Then how in the meantime shall I divert him? 
(Aloud) Oh Friend, how did you again today come here so 
quickly after the service of your parents? 

Hero—Friend, your question i.s very appropriate indeed! 
To whom else can it be declared? Today surely in a dream 
I recollect—^the self-same beloved (of mine) (he points by 
his finger) sitting here on the moon-stone slab in this san¬ 
dal creeper bower, reproaching me as it were on some point, 
in her anger of love, was seen weeping by me. Therefore 
I desire to pass the remaining day in this very place—de¬ 
lightful owing to the contact of my beloved experienced by 
me in my dream ? Therefore, come let us both go. 

Clown—Come, Your Highness come. [Both walk about). 
Maid- (Listening, in haste) Princess^ sound of (some¬ 
body’s) foot-steps is seemingly heard! 

Herione— (In a flurnti, looking towards hevself) Oh, having 
marked this state of mine somebody may infer my mind! 
Therefore get up, concealed by this red Asoka tree, let us 
see as to who he is. (They do as .said). 
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Olown—Oh friend, this is the arbour of the sandal-creeper. 
So come, let us go in. 

(Both gesticulate entry). 

Hero— (Looking about) — 

This arbour of sandal creepers even with its moon¬ 
stone-slab does not please me in the absence of the 
moonfaced one (i.e. Malayavati) like the beginning of 
^ night without moonlight. (5) 

Maid— (Seeing' the hero) Princess, I congratulate you. Here 
is that very person dear to your heart. 

Heroine— (Seeing, in joy and fear) Oh, having seen him I 
am unable due to great fear to be just near here. Perchance 
he may see me. Therefore come, let us both go elsewhere. 
(Tremulously stepping) Oh my left thigh trembles. 

y[9.\d—(Langhmg) Oh very timid lady, who can see you 
even when you are here? Surely here you have forgotten 
this red Asoka tree in front. Therefore hc're only let us 
wait. 

Clown— (Closely looking) Oh friend, this is that very moon¬ 
stone-slab. 

{The Hero sighs unth tears) 

Maid—Princess, (some) conversation too is being heard. 
So let us attentively listen awhile. (Both listen). 

Clown— [Shaldng (him) by hand] Oh friend, surely I say 
this is that very moonstone-slab. 

Hero—Friend, you have very well found out. (Pointing by 
hand). 

This is that moonstone-slab, where resting her 
very pale face on her left sprout-like hand, deeply 
sighing and weeping my beloved, while I was delayed, 
was seen by me divulging her (inner) feeling by the 
slightly throbbing upper lip and (somehow) checking 
the anger of her mind, (6) 

Heroine— (Thmking) Oh, who again shall she be? 

(Both sit) 
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H\ 

Heroine—(r/jw/cmgr) Oh, who again shall he be? 

Maid—Princess, just as we are both seeing him secretly 
(apavdrita) so you too may have been seen by him! 

Heroine—It is right. But again bearing in inind what dear 
person, who is angry in love (with iiini) end is on his mind, 
is he muttering? 

Maid—Princess, do not have such doubt. Once again let us 
hear for a while. 

Clown —{To hhnsclf) This one is I’liliy engrossed with this 
story. Well then, I shall cans'- a talk on that only. (Aloud) 
Oh, friend, then what was that weeping lady told by you? 

Hero—Friend, .she was told thi.s— 

This surface of the moonstone-slab, sprinkled with 
the water of your tears, is as it were oozing out at this 
rise of the moon of your face. (7) 

Heroine —(In anger) Oh Calurika. is there anything worth 
listening to further than this'' So come (along). Let us 
go elsewhere. 

Maid —(Taking her by her hand) Princess, do not say so, 
my mind does not certainly believe that one by whom you 
were seen will talk about some one else. Therefore let us 
just w'ait for the end of his speech. 

Hero—Friend, so having sketched her here on that very 
(moonstone) slab, 1 shall divert myself with her depicted in 
the picture. Therefore hence to the hill slope, and come 
bringing along pieces of red arsenic. 
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Clown—As you command. {Going out; entering) Oh 
friend, you told about one colour; but by me again are 
brought five types of colours easily obtainable here on the 
mountain. So you sketch (her now). (Thus he brings 
them to him). 

Hero—-Friend, well-done! (He takes the colours and sketch¬ 
ing her on the slab, with horripilation). See, look— 

Even this outline (rekhd) of the face of my beloved, 
seen for the first time, being a feast to the eyes 
with the lower lip having the beauty of an uninjured 
bvmba fruit gladdens me like a digit of the moon when 
first seen, a delight to the eyes and possessing (dhara) 
beauty of an unclouded disc. (8) 

(Goes on sketching). 

Clown— (Seeing with appreciation) Oh friend, that even in 
her absence you can thus paint (her) beauty, is indeed &' 
great wonder! 

Hero— (Smiling) Friend, 

(My) beloved is as it were placed near me in 
front by my wishes; if again and again seeing here 1 
draw her, then what is the wonder in this? (8) 

Heroine— (Sighing, tearfully) Caturika, we have known 
surely the end of (this) tale! Then come, let us both see 
Mitravasu. 

Maid— (Dejected, to herself) How her talk as it were des¬ 
pairs of her life! (Aloud) Princess, Manoharika has in¬ 
deed already gone there. Therefore Prince Mitravasu may 
perhaps come here only. 

(Then enter Mitravasu) 

Mitravasu—I have been ordered by father—“Child Mitrii- 
yasu. Prince Jimutavahana who has been well observed by 
us due to his stay nearby, is fixed up as a husband suitable 
to her. Therefore let Malayavati be given to him. I, how¬ 
ever, being influenced by my affection for her am under- 
ever, being influenced by my affection for her, am under- 

(Avasthd). 

Since— 
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On the one hand {yad) he is the ornament of the 
Vidyadhara royal family, wise, approved of by the good, 
matchless in handsomeness, having valour as his wealth, 
learned, disciplined (Vinita) and >uung; on the other 
hand he is ready to lay down even his life tiuMUgh com¬ 
passion for any living being iSauvu) ; iheretore whili* 
giving (my) sister to him 1 nave luipaialiehcd joy and 
(also) sorrow. (10) 

Aiid i have also heard that that Jimutavahana is now 
lure only in the Sandal-creeper-arbour attached to the 
sanctuary of Gauri. Then here is the saiidai-creeper- 
arbour. Just I shall enter. (He enters). 

Clown— {Looking about in haste) Oh friend, conceal this 
Princess depicted in the picture by this piaiitain-leaf. Verily 
I las Mitravasu, the Siddha heir-apparent who has come 
here, may perchance see it! 

{Hero conceals the picture under the plantain-leaf). 
iuitravasu—(Entering) Prince Mitravasu salutes (you). 
Hero— {Seeing him) Mitravasu, welcome to you; please sit 
here., 

Maid—Princess, Lord Mitravasu has arrived, 
iieroine— Oh, i am glad. 

Hero—Mitravasu, is Visvavasu, tlie Siddha King, doing 
wehV . 

Mitravasu—^Dly father is doing well. It is through his com¬ 
mand alone that I have come to you. 

Hero—What does His Majesty say / 

Heroine—I shall just listen as to what message has been 
sent by father. 

• Mitravasu—This is what father said—T have a daughter by 
name Malayavati, the (very) life as it were of even the 
whole family of the Siddha King. She is offered by me to 
you (in marriage— Pradattd). May she therefore be ac¬ 
cepted (by you)!’ 

Maid— {Laughing, joyfully) Princess, why do you not get 
angry now ? 

Heroine— {Smiling, abashed and standing with her face 
bent down) Oh, do not laugh! Have you (soon) forgotten 
the fact that his heart is (fixed) on another (woman) ? 
Hero— {Aside) Friend, we have fallen in difikolly. 
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(Jlown— {Aside) Oh (friend), I know excepting her your 
mind cannot take delight in any otiwr (person). Therefore 
somehow or other and he should be dismissed by saying 
something. 

Heroine—{Angrily to herself) Oh wretched person, who 
possibly {Vd) does not know this/ 

Hero— Mitravasu, who possibly (/.aa) would not desire this 
sort of praiseworthy relationship with you (all) ? But it is 
not possible to turn the mind already fixed in one direction 
to another direction. Hence I cannot accept her. 

{Hei oiite gesticulates fainting) 

Maid—Take heart, cheer up 1‘rmcess! 

Clown—Oh, this one is indeed a dependent; what is the 
use of persuading him? So go to his parents and make the 
request. 

Mitravaau— {To himself) well said. He will not transgress 
his parents command {vacana). His father too lives in 
this very hermitage of Gauri. Therefore T will just go and 
get Malayavati accepted by his father (for him.). 
(Heroine regains confidence) {Aloud). 

The Prince rejecting us who have thus communicated our 
wishes surely knows much more. 

Heroine—-{Angrily) How belittled (laghu) by rejection 
does Mitravasu again too speak (to him) still? 

{Exit Mitravasu) 

Heroine — {To herself; seeing herself in tears) What even 
now is the use to me of this wretched body stigmatised 
{malina) by the disrepute {kalanka) of ill luck and the 
sufferer {bhdgin) of extreme distress! Therefore here 
only I shall kill myself (or commit suicide) by hanging 
{udbadhya) with this Atimukta creeper on this A^oka tree! 
So (let me do) thus now!!. {Aloud, smiling in sorrow) 
Oh, see in the meanwhile if Mitravasu has gone far 
(enough) or not, so that {yena) I too would go from here. 

5TT. V 
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Maid—As the Princess orders. {Going a few steps—to 
herself) I see that her heart is otherwise (find she has a 
different intention). So 1 shalJ just not go. Concealed 
here only 1 see as to what she intends. 

Heroine— ISeeing in (all) direciio'ns, tukviig the noose in 
her hand — tcarfnlbj] Divine Gauri, if by you in this birth 
no favour has been dime t,o ,'ue, ihcn in the ne.\t l)irth at 
least so arrange that; 1 w'ouid not become miserable like this. 
(Puts the noose round the neck). 

Maid— {Seeing, in haste) Help, help, this Princess (here) 
hanging herself is committing suicide. 

Hero— {Hastily approaching) Where is she, where is she? 

Maid—Here under the Asoka tree! 

Hero—(Secinf/— in. joy) How this one is that very object 
of my wishes! (Taking the heroine by hand, he snatches 
the noose of the creeper), 

Surely you should iiot, you must not undertake. Oh 
foolish girl, this violcmt act! Remove this sprout¬ 
like hand from the creeper. Unable, 1 think, to pluck 
flowers even how dues the same (hand of yours) wield 
{kalayati) the noose for hanging? (11) 

Heroine—(/'ft aiarw) Oh, who again is this one? (Closely 
observing she angrily desires to cast off his hand) Oh leave, 
give up my right hand {agrahasta). Who are you to pi'e- 
vent (me) ? How even at the time of death you are to be 
begged by me? 

Hero— 

How would that guilty hand of yours seized by me be 
left—by which a noose has been put on your neck fit for 
a pearl-necklace {hdralatd —string of pearls of a neck¬ 
lace). (12) 

Clown—(Approocfeiwp the Maul) Gentle Lady, what again 
(may be) ttie reason of her (this) resolve for death? 
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SECOND ACT 




Maid—'Surely this very dear friend of yours! 

Hero—'How 1 myself (am) the cause of her resolve for 
death? I cannot indeed understand!! 

Clown—Oh lady, how is that? 

Maid— (With emotion) (It was that) someone beloved of 
the heart, whoever she was, who wuis diawn by your dear 
friend on the surface of the slab. And by her thinking 
(Hi) that being attached (paksapatiiifi) to lier, by him— 
in spite of Mitravasu's offer—I am not accepted (in mar¬ 
riage)”, and being disappointed (or humiliated— nirveda) 
this was perpetrated! 

Hero— (JoyfuUii, lo himself) Kow this one her.self is that 
daughter of Visvavasu,—Malaya'/ali!! Or where else 
than in a sea (the mine of jewels) can the crescent of the 
moon spring up? Ala.s, I am a little deceived! 

Clown— Oh lady, if it is so, then now my dear friend is not 
guilty! This one herself has been sketched indeed. Or if 
you do not believe in me, then go yourself and you should 
see (the sketch) on the surface of the slab. 

Heroine— (Joyfvlhj and hashftelly sees the hero and 
wishes to snatch aivay her hand). Leave, let go ray right 
hand. 

Hero— (Smiling) I shall not let go (your hand) till you do 
not see the beloved of my heart sketched on the slab. 

(All enter the savdal-i .-eeper orhour). 

Clown—(Removing the plantain-leaf) Oh lady, look, see 
this person beloved of his heart!! 

Heroine— (Seeing, aside, in smile) Oh Caturika, I am ap¬ 
parently (iva) drawn up! 

Maid— (Seeing the outline of the sketch, and the heroine) 
Princess, what do you say—“I am apparently drawn up!” 
The likeness in this one is such (idrsam) that it cannot 
just be known as to whether h^re on (the surface of the) 
(moon-) stone-slab itself the reflection of the Princess has 
been cast or whether you are portrayed! I 
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SECOND ACT 


Heroine —(^Laughing loudly) Oh girl, I am rendered wicked 
(malicious or mischievous) by him showing me in a paint¬ 
ing! 

Clown— Oh Sir, your gandharva marriage is now complete. 
Therefore then let go her right hand. Here is indeed 
somebody coming this very way (iha eva) in great hunj^ry. 

{Hero smiling a little, leaves the heroine), 

{Then enter a Maid). 

Maid—{JoyftiUIf, suddenly approaching) Princess, you are 
to be congratulated. You are accei)ted indeed by your 
bridegroom’s—Jimutavahaiia’s parents! 

Clown— {Dancing) Ah, Ah, the wishes of my dear friend 
are fulfilled! Or indeed no, no! of her Ladyship Malaya- 
vati! Or not of them both (too) !!! {Gesticulating din¬ 
ing) of me only—a Brahmana! 

Maid —{Referring to the heroine) I have been ordered by 
the heir-apparent Mitravasu that “Today itself the festivity 
{Ma'hgala) of Malayavati’s marriage celebrations shall be¬ 
gin. Therefore go and bring her quickly.” Therefore, 
come, let us both go! 

Clown—Oh daughter of a slave; You have verily gone 
taking her (wdth you). Shall my friend remain here only 
(alone) V 

Maid —{Laughing loudly) Oh hupeles.s (haidsa) one, do not 
be hasty, time for your bath {snapanaka, or materials for 
bath) has just come. 

{Heroine in love and bashfulnses looks at the hero. 

Exit with retinue), 

{In the green-room the minstrel sings) 

Bearing a splendour, here on the Malaya mountain 
like that of Meru by the shower of scented powder, 
suddenly depriving (durlkrta) the day of the beauty of 
the morning {divasasamdrambha) and the ev('ning by 
(showering) the redlead, the world of the Siddhas, for 
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SECOND ACT 


the fulfilment of your wishes, declares the time for the 
bath of marriage (udvaha) by means of the loud songs 
[songs in the Gandharva (third note) gamut] of ladies 
(rendered more) delightful (hrdya) by the mild sound 
(hrada) of the anklets hingling on their mobile feet. (13) 

Clown— {Listening) Oh friend, congratulations, the time 
for your (marriage) bath has arrived. 

Hero —(In joy) Friend, if it is so, what is the use then 
of waiting here? Come then; we both too saluting father 
would go to the bathing-place itself. 

In the case of only a few meritorious (punyavat) 
persons who have equal beauty, attachment, noble 
family and age, I think, does a union take place brought 
about by mutual love. (14) 


{Exeunt omnes) 

[HERB ENDS THE SECOND ACT]. 
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ACT III 


{Then enter Vita intoxicated, dressed in a variegated dis¬ 
orderly dress and with a cup in his hand and Ce^a with a 
barrel of wine placed on his shoulders.) 

Vita —{In joy) — 

'Phe one who always drinks wdne and the (second) 
who brings about a person’s union with a lover, these 
two only I consider as Gods—Baladeva and Kamadeva.(l) 
{Reeling) 

Fulfilled (i.e. happy) is the life of me, ‘Sekharaka’, 
on whose broad chest is always his beloved, in whose 
mouth there ahvays is wine scented with the blue lotus, 
on ■whose head there is always a chaplet of flowers. (2) 

{Stumbling) Oh, who drives (i.e. makes me move) me! 
{Joyfully) Surely, Navamalika is making fun of me! 

Ceta-Sir, Navamalika has not come yet! 

\'ita- {Angrily) In the first watch itself was the auspi¬ 

cious marriage of Malayavati over. Then why does she not 
come (now), even in the morning! 

{Thinking, in joy) Or may be (athavd) today at this great 
festivity of Malayavatfs auspicious marriage even the whole 
concourse of the Siddhas and Vidyadharas accompanied 
{sandtha) by their own beloveds are enjoying the pleasures 
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third act 


of drinking in the Kiisumakara garden, thus 1 guess. There 
only Navamalika must be awaiting me. Therefore, 1 too 
shall go there. What sort of a Sekharaka without Nava¬ 
malika? (i.e. can there be a good chaplet without white 
Jasmin) ! (Movei^ abmd stumbling). 

C§ta—Come, come. Sir. This is the Kusumakara garden. 
So let your honour enter. 

(Both gesHcvlnte entry) 

(Then enter the CUnon ivith a pair of garments thrown on, 
his shoulders.) 

Clown-1 have indeed heard that today ifiy dear friend 

would go to the Kusumakara garden. Therefore just 
(ydvat) now I (too) shall go there only. (Moving about 
and seeing) This is the Kusumakara garden! I shall just 
enter. (Enters and gesticulates sting of the bees) Ah ! why 
again do these wicked bees attack mo only? (Smelling 
himself) ,Well, I have known! In that by Malayavatl’s re¬ 
lations knowing me to be the dear friend of the son-in-law, 
I am besmeared witli bi.gbly (.s-?/) .scented powders (var- 
naka) and a wreath of Santanaka flowers ha? been tied on 
my head with great honour, that thi.s great honour has in¬ 
deed here turned into a calamity! Then what can I do now 
here? Or with this very pair of red silks obtained from 
Malayavati, shall put on a female dres.s and veiling my¬ 
self with the upper garment I shall depart. Let me see 
then what wretched (lit. female .slave’s sons) wicked bees 
will do to me! (He does so). 

Vita— (Seeing, in joy) Oh Cet-a (showing by his finger 
arid with iuughter) indeed this Navamalika (here) seeing 
me, and angry because i have come late, is going elsewhere 
putting on a veil! Therefore 1 shall embrace and please 
her!! 

(Suddenly draws near, embraces the clown and desires to 
give the betel-leaf roll in his month!). 
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THIRD ACT 


Clown- {Suggesting the smell of wine) Away, oh away. 

{With these words he closes his nose and turning his face 
a,way stands) How having escaped iyaribJirasfM) from one 
kind of wicked “Madhukaras” (bees) now I have fallen in 
front {niukha) of anothe)- Icind of wicked “Madhukara” 
(this drinker of Madhu—wine) ! 

Vita-How has she turned away her face in anger? Well, 

I shall fall at (her) feet and propitiate her! {Placing the 
feet of Vidusaka on his head). Be pleased, Navaraalika, do 
a favour!! 


{Then enter a maid). 

Maid— I am ordered by Princess Malayavatl’s mother— 
‘Oh Navamalika, having gone to the Kusumakara garden 
tell Pallavika, the garden-keeper—“Today specially deco¬ 
rate (or keep ready) the Tamala avenue”. Accompanied 
by Malayavati the son-iir-law is to go there'. And I have 
ordei’ed Pallavikfi. Then in the meantime, I shall search 
for Sekharaka, my dear lover, whose longing is increased 
on account of separation during the night. {Seeing) (Here) 
this is Sekharaka! {In anger) How is he propitiating some 
other lady? Therefore standing here only let me know as 
to who she is. 

Vita— 

That SSkharaka—who being proud does not care 
{jdndti) to bow even to Hari (Visnu), Hara (SaAkara) 
or the grandfather (Pitamaha i.e. Brahmadeva)—Oh 
Navamalika,—is falling at your feet! (3) 

Clown—Oh, whore’s son! Oh drunken boy, whence (can) 
here (be) Navamalika? 

Maid — {Seeing minutely, with n smile) How by Sekha¬ 
raka taking it to be mo and being under the influence of 
wine the venerable {drya) Atreya is being propitiated! 
Therefore then taking the garb of anger (alika kopa) I 
shall mock at both of them!! 
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THIRD ACT 




Geta— {Seeing Navantdlikd, he takes Sekharaka by the 
hand atul pmhes him) Sir, leave him, leave him! It is not 
her ladyship (bhavati) Navamalika. 

She again is looking with eyes red in anger and coining in 
this direction only! 

Ge^i— {Approaching) Sekharaka, who indeed is this one 
that is being propitiated? 

Clown— {Uemoving the veH) (It is) I, the son of a mise¬ 
rable woman! 

Vita— {Seeing Vidu^aka and standing up in anger) Oh 
Tawny Monkey, you too are laughing at me—Sekharaka! 
Oh Ceta, hold him till 1 pjopitiate Navamalika. 

Ceta<— As your honour orders! 

Vita— {Leaves the Vidusaica and falls at the feet of the 
maid) Be pleased, oh Navamalika, do a favour! 

Clown- {To himself) This verily is the opportunity to 

run away. {Desires to run away ). 

Ceta- {Holds the Vidu§aka by his sacred thread; and it 

snaps) Where, where, oh tawny monkey, do you run? 
{Tying his own up'per cloth on his neck he pnlts him). 

Clown-Oil Lady Navamalika, be pleased, cause me to be 

released! 

Ceta —{Lovdly laughing) If you put your head on the 
ground and tall at my feet, then 1 shall get you released! 

Clown- (In anger, trembling) Oh you, (how) being a 

friend of the King and a Brahmana shall 1 fall at the feet 
of a whore’s daughter? 

Maid — '{Threatening with her finger, smiling) I shall just 
now make you fall (at my feet). Sekharaka, gel up. I am 
pleased indeed with you. Again this Brahmapa, a dear 

Ml. K 
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•friend of the son-in-law has been ill-treated (khalikyta) 
by you! On hearing this perhaps Master Mitravasu may 
get angry. Therefore with (due) respect honour him. 

— As Navamalika orders. {Embracing Vidu§aka) Oh 
venerable sir, 1 joked with you since you are a relative 
(now)! {Rollnig }m head) Well is Sekharaka truly 
enough a drunken child? 

Clown— No certainly, indeed not! 

Vit»- {With joy) Then enough of the joke. {Making 

the upper garment into a roll, he, gives a seat to the Vidu- 
§aka). Let (our) relative sit here. 

Clown- {To himself) Fortunately (dis^ya) the violence 

of his intoxication, it seems, has vanished! {He sits down). 

Vita-Oh NavamMika, you too, plea.se, sit down near him 

so that I shall honour both of you simultaneously I 

{Maid loudly laughing, sits down). 

Vita-Oh boy (Ceta), have this peg (ca^aka) indeed well 

filled with good (accha) wine. 

{Cefa gesticulates filling the peg). 

Vita— [Takes flowers oui of his chaplet, puts them in the 
peg and standing on his knees he brings {it) as a present^ 
(upanayati) to Navamdliha}. Oh Navamalika, taste this 
and give this to this one! 

Maid— {Smiling) What SSkharaka says I! (Does accord¬ 
ingly). 

yi\sif-^~{Bringing forth the present of a peg for the 
Clown) This with its sweetness increased by the contact 
of the mouth of Navamalika, is not tasted before by anyone 
except Sekharaka. Therefore drink this (now). What 
greater honour than this can I confer upon you!II 
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Clown- {Smiling with some emboraesment) Oh Sekha- 

raka, I am a Brahmin indeed. 

Vita— If you are a Brahmin, then where is your sacred 
thread (Brahma-sutra) ? 

Clown- {Not seeing his sacred thread on him,) That in¬ 

deed has (certainly) snapped (while it was) being pulled 
by this Ceta! 

Maid- {Lovdly laughing) If so then at least recite (uda- 

hara) a few syllables of the Vedas! 

Clown-Lady, my syllables of the Veda are hidden on 

account of the scent of wine! Or w?hat is the use of my 
disputing (it) with ypu? (Here) this Brahmin falls at 
your feet. [With these words {iti) he desires to fall at her 
feet]. 

Maid- {Preventing him by both hands) Let not indeed, 

venerable sir should indeed not do this. (To Sekharaka) 
Sekharaka, truly indeed he is a Brahmin. {Falls at Vidu- 
saka’s feet). Venerable Sir, you should not get angry. I 
indeed played this joke just suitable for a relation I! 

Vita— I too shall propitiate him. {Falls at his feet). Let 
venerable sir, forgive, tolerate whatever may be my mistake 
(or offence) while under the influence of wine. So that I 
shall go to the drinking booth with Navamalika. 

Vidusaka-1 have forgiven everything. Both of you 

may go. In the meantime I too shall see my dear friend. 

Vita—-(Be it) so. Venerable sir. 

* 

{Vita and Ceta exit with Navayndlikd). 

Vidusaka-Fortunately, a Brahmin’s untimely death has 

been avoided. Therefore I too now contaminated by the 
contact with the drunken boy, shall bathe in this (oblong) 
well and see my friend. (He does so; looking towards the 
green-foom). This is indeed (my) dear friend causing 
Malayavati to rest on his arm —^who is as it were the beauty 
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of their self-choice (in marriage, come) in a bodily fnrm— 
and ia coming in this very direction. Therefore, T shall 
iust proceed and be by his side. 

{Then enter the hero decked in Ids nuptial dress, Malaya- 
vg,ti and retinue according to rank.) 

Hero—(Looking at Malayavatl), 

Looked at, she casts down her eyes; addre.ssed, she 
does not speak; in bed she delays (tisthati) by turning 
away; forcibly embraced, she trembles; with her female 
friends going out from the bed-chamber (or inner 
apartments—Vasabhavana) she desires too to go out! 

By her very perversity (my) newly-wed beloved bas 
this day tended far more to my delight (priti). (4) 
(Seeing Malayavati) Darling Malayavati, 

In that (yat) by me while I uttered (only) a ‘hum’ 
sound (hunkfira) in reply (or at every word) silence 
was observed; in that this body (of mine) was scorch¬ 
ed (tapita) with the; rays (atapa) of the moon like the 
blazes of the forest conflagration; in that I meditated 
with an undivided mind (mind not devoted to any one 
else) for many a night and day, Oh darling, of that 
penance is this the fruit that this face of yours do I 
see now ! (5) 

Heroine- (Aside) Oh Caturika, he is not only hand¬ 

some, (but) he also knows to speak flatteringly! 

Maid— (Loudly laughing) Oh you, who are inclined to hos¬ 
tility (pratipaksa) this is indeed true. What is it that is 
flattering here? 

Hero-Caturika, show the way to the Kusumakara garden. 

Maid-Come, come, my Lord. 

Hero- (Walking about, addressing the heroine) Slowly 

and at ease may your ladyship come; since, 

When your heavy breasts (or weight of your breasts) 
tend to weary you, then how much more (kimu) this 
additional (aparah) necklace? When the pair of 
thighs (too) gets weary under the burden of the but¬ 
tocks, then what is the use again of this girdle? The 
pair of feet has not (enough) strength to carry (or 
bear—vodhum) your Wo thighs; then whence (could 
they have the strength to carry) the anklets? By 
your own (beautiful) limbs you are adorned, why do 
you (then) wear ornaments merely to (cause you) 
pain? (6) 
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Maid-This is truly the Kusiinulkara garden. May there¬ 

fore the lord enter. 

{Enter all). 

Hero- (Looking all round), Oh indeed the exquisite love¬ 

liness of the Kusumakara garden! Since, 

The juice of the sandal trees cools the ends of the in¬ 
laid mosaic ground (Kuttima) in the bower of cree¬ 
pers; near the waterjetted bath-rooms to their sound 
does the peacock dance the tandava (dance) ; and this 
stream of water gushing out of the fountains runs 
. in speed filling the basins of trees and getting a golden 
(pinjara) hue by the pollen of flowers struck down 
easily (hela) by the forceful flow after the fall (apata) 
on the trees. (7) 

And again, 

These bees (madhupas here), making the grounds 
of the arbour of creepers resound by beginnings of 
their songs (or by the hasty songs—gitararabha), 
their contact with the perfumed pow'der (patavasa) 
manifested by the pollen of flowers, drinking to their 
hearts’ content the sweet honey (or liquid honey) with 
their female companions (sahacari), are as it were ex¬ 
periencing the carnival of drinking on all sides. (8) 

Clown- iApproaching) Victory to you! Hail to your 

Ladyship. 

Hero-Friend, you have come after a long time. 

Clown-Oh friend, I had come quickly enough. But 

wandering around in curiosity of seeing the drinking 
parties of the Vidyadharas and Siddhas gathered together 
for the marriage festival, I have been delayed all this time. 
Therefore let my friend too just see (all) this. 

Hero— Surely as you say. (Looking around), Oh freind, 
see, behold: c 

With their limbs (or bodies) anointed with the red 
candana (haricandana), wearing garlands of Santa- 
naka _ flowers, with their white silks embellished 
(Citrikfta) by the contact of lustre from the orna¬ 
ments of rubies, in company of the Siddha hosts, under 
the shade of the sandal trees these Vidyadharas, after 
a commingling (with the Siddhas) are drinking the 
wine remained after the drinking of their beloveds. (9) 
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Then come, we ton shall go to the famdla avenue. 

iAll m-ove, about) 

(Uown— -This indeed is the Tamdla avenue. And this 
face of her ladyship seems to be fatigued under the autum¬ 
nal sun’s rays. Therefore let her sit here on the crystal 
stone slab. 

Hero— -Friend, you have well observed! 

This face of (my) beloved having (first) vanquish¬ 
ed the moon by the splendour of her checks, now cer¬ 
tainly desires to subdue the lotus, being reddened by 
the sun ! (10) 

{Taking MahyavaM by the hand) Dear, let us sit here. 
{All sit doxon ). 

Hero- [Raising the heroine’s face and looking {into it)] 

Dear, surely in vain you have been Avearied by us curious to 
see the Kusumakara garden! Since, 

This your face is itself the Nandana garden—bril¬ 
liant with the creepers in the form of your eye-brows 
and having the tender sprouts in the form of the pink 
lips; any other (garden) is just (merely) a forest! (11) 

Maid — {With a S7)tile, referring to the clown) Have you 
heard how the Princess is being described ? 

fhown-Caturika, do not have such pride! In our midst 

too (there) surely are handsome persons (or there is a 
handsome person). Only through jealousy nobody des¬ 
cribes (them or him)! 

Maid— (t?w^7m<7) Venerable Sir, I describe (paint) you. 

Flown- (With joy) I am restored to life. Then let your 

ladyship do (me) the favour so that this one may never 
again say to me that “You are this or that sort of form of 
a brown monkey!” 

Maid Sir, you were seen by me lovely while sleeping 
owing to the wakefulness due to marriage and with eyes 
closed. Therefore stay in that condition that I may des¬ 
cribe (paint) you! {Clown does like that). 
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Maid— (To herself) While this one stays with his eyes 
closed, I shall blacken his face with the juice of the tamala 
leaves resembling liquid indigo. (Getting up, she gesticu¬ 
lates plucking the Tamala leaves and squeezing them). 

(The hero and the heraine look at the clown). 

Hero-Friend, blessed indeed you are, who in spite of our 

presence are alone being discribed (painted)! 

(With the tamala juice the maid blackens the clow’s face). 

(Heroine looking at hero’s face, smiles). 

Here the blossoming of the flowers of (your) smiles 
is seen on the tender leaf of your lower lip; the fruit of 
it is however elsewhere. Oh you with beautiful 
(mugdha) eyes, (i.e.) in my eyes who am looking 
(on)! (12) 

Clown—Maid, what have you done? 

Maid-Indeed, you are painted! 

Clown- IBy his hand he wipes his face and seeing th» 

palm (of his hand) in anger he raises up his wooden staffs 
Oh you whore-born, this is surely a palace. What shall I 
do to you here? (Addressing the hero) Oh sir, just before 
you two have I been ill-treated by this daughter of a slave 
woman! So what is the use of my remaining here ? Else¬ 
where shall I just go. (Exit). 

Maid—Truly indeed is the venerable Atreya angry with 
me! I shall just follow him and (I shall) beg for pardon 
(prasadaya). (Desires to go). 

Heroine— Oh Caturika, how do you go leaving me alone? 

Maid— (Referring to the Hero, and with a smile) Thus be 
alone ever more. (Exit with this remark). 
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Hero— - {Seeg the face of the heroine), 

Touched (or attacked) by the sun’s rays, bearing a 
pinky brilliance, with the filaments (Kesara) made 
visible by the creeping rays of the teeth. Oh lovely one 
(or inexperienced one), this face of yours is truly like 
a lotus; however no bee is seen drinking (its) honey 
in here (on this one)! (13) 

{Heroine laughs and turns her face elsewhere). 

{Hero again recites the same). 

{Entering by toss of the curtain). 

Maid- {Approaching suddenly) Here is indeed the venera¬ 

ble Mitravasu come to see the I’rince on some business. 

Hero-Hear (please), you go to your house. After inter¬ 

viewing Mitravasu, I too am quickly following. 

{Heroine exit with maid). 

{Then entei' Mitravasu). 


Mitravasu— 

Without killing that enemy of Jiniutavahana how can 
1, shameless (as I shall be) tell him, “Your kingdom 
is captured by your enemy!” (14) 

And it is not proper to go without reporting (it to him); 
hence I will report and then go. {He comes near). 

Hero— {Seeing Mitravasu) Mitrivasu, sit here. 

{Mitravasu sits down ). 

Hero —{Seeing minutely) Mitravasu, you look as it were 

agitated. 

Mitravasu-What agitation indeed against the wretched 

Mataflga? 

"Hero— -What has been done by Mataiiga? 

Mitravasu-For his own destruction truly your king¬ 

dom has been attacked (akranta) (by him)! 

Hero —{Joyfully to himself) Can it possibly be true? 

MitrSvasu-Therefore for his destruction the prince 

snould kindly pass orders 1 
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mnu) ACT 




What mar»— 

By their air-planes moving all around and traversing 
all the highways of the sky, bringing darkness to the 
day by stopping the light of the sun as in tiie rainy 
season, these Siddhas here are gone liovn here imme¬ 
diately on receipt of your word for baLtie and (imme¬ 
diately) your kingdom is regained (■'uddka) , when the 
assemblage of Prince’s {Rdjaka) bends down tlirough 
fear of the destruction of your wayward (udvftta) 
enemy. (15) 

Or what (necessity) of the multitudes of the armyV 

h'or even singly by me appearing terrible (bhasura) 
by the luxuriance of the mane in the form of the rays 
(didhiti) of the sword (nistriinsa) drawn out hastily, 
attacked from near in battle, know the wretch 
Matahga to be already killed like to the lion [being 
attacked from near—though alone yet teri ible with his 
luxuriant mane appearing like the rays from swords 
drawn out forcibly killing the lord of elephants 
(Matahga j endra) ]. (16) 

Hero— {.Shutting his ears, to himself) Oh alas, a terrible 
speech (abhihita). Or rather it should be thus now. 

{Aloud) Oh Mitravasu, how much is this (kiyat etad 
i.e. it is an easy thing for you) ? Even of very much 
more than this you are capable with your strong arms! 
But— 

How should I, who even unsolicited would in¬ 
deed through pity give up (my) own body for another, 
permit for the sake of a kingdom the cruelty of the 
slaughter of animate beings (pranin). (17) 

More than this excepting the Klesas (the live Rudhist sins) 

I do not cherish any feeling of enmity inwards any other 
thing {anyatra). Therefore, if you desire really to do 
w'hat pleases us, then let this poor fellow be pitied who 
has been enslaved by the KleiSas for the sake of a kingdom! 
Mitravasu— {With anger—and with kinghter) How can 
he not be pitied who is thus our benefactor and is (so) 
grateful (too) ! 

Hero- {To himself) It is not possible to make him return 

(or to dissuade him) now with his mind so overwhelmed 
with fresh anger. Then let it be thus now! {Aloud) 

JIT. ^ 
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THIBD ACT 


Mitravasu, get up. Let u.s both go inside. There 
only shall I advise you. Now the day has come lo a 
close (paripata). For certainly. 

Removing constantly (anisam) the obstruc¬ 
tion (vyatikara) in the form of closing (of 
the petals) bj' the seal of sleep from the calyx (Kosa) 
of the lotus (i.e. its bud) , vivifying the whole Universe 
by his own rays occupied with the sole duty of filling 
the quarters (with sunshine; fulfilling the desires of 
all) and seen by the Siddhas their mouths muttering 
{mukhara) their prayers constantly {prasakta), here 
does this sun (vivasvat) set, the only one who is praise¬ 
worthy due to his great efforts solely devoted to the 
well-being of others. ( 18 ) 

{Exeunt Omne$) 


HERB ENDS THE THHtD ACT 
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{Then enter the Chamberlain holding a pair of red garments 
and the doorkeeper). 

Chamberlain— 

Having made arrangements for the (business of the) 
inner apartments, at every step guarding myself 
against stumbling (by the help of staff), suffering 
from old age (or disabled by old age) now do I imitate 
all the bevaviour of the King (who puts in order every¬ 
thing inside cities, who keeps people at every step 
from mistake (Skhalita) by (recourse to) the policy of 
punishment (by Law-dandaniti) and who is fond of 
praise (jar a or greetings). (1) 

Doorkeeper-Venerable Vasubhadra, where are you 

going? 

Chamberlain-1 have been commanded by Her 

Majesty, the mother of Mitravasu thus:—“Oh, (Chamber- 
lain, you should, for ten days (lit. nights), carry the red 
garments to Malayavatl and the son-in-law. And Princess 
Malayavati is in her father-in-law’s place. Jimutavahana 
too in company of the crown-prince Mitravasu has gone to¬ 
day to see the tide (Veld) of the sea’’. Thus T have heard. 
Therefore I do not know if I shall go to the Princess or to 
the son-in-law! 

Mitravasu-Venerable Sir. it is better to go to the 

Princess. For perhaps by this time the son-in-law too shall 
have come back here. 

Chamberlain— —Sunanda, well-said. (i.e. Tt ir good ad¬ 

vice). Where again are you .going? 

Doorkeeper-1 too have been ordered by King Visva- 

vasu thus:—“Sunanda, go (and) tell Mitravasu. Tn this 
festival of the first lamp day (or first day of DTpfivali) 
something befitting this fe.stival is to be given to Malnya- 
vati and the son-in-law. Therefore come and let it be seen, 
therefore venerable man .should go to the Princess. I too 
shall go to bring crown-prince. Mitravasu. 

(Exit both) 

{Here ends the interlude) 

{Then enter Jimutavahana and Mitravasu) 
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AC?r FOUE 




Hero— 

A green (or meadow) (for) a bed, white (Suci —or 
clean) stone slab (for) a seat, the bottom of trees (for) 
a house, the cool spring-water (for) a drink, the tubers 
(for) food, the deer (for) companions—thus in the 
forest with its wealth of everything available without 
solicitation there is (only) this one short-coming viz. 
we have to remain useless (idle, vandhya) for want of 
accomplishing the good of others since it is difficult to 
come across one in want. (2) 

Mitravasu- {Looking above) Prince, hasten, hurry up. 

This is time for flowtide of the sea (ambu-ra^i). 

Hero— (Listening) Very well-noticed. 

As there arises (uccarati) loudly a sound tormenting 
the reaches of the ear (i.e. the ear), intensified 
(uddhata) by the serie.^ (onubandha) of the violent 
(rabhasa) flappings (dsphdla) (of the ears) of the 
aquatic big elephants as they emerge (out of the 
waters), making all the floors in the interiors of the 
valleys of the mountains reverberate, it is in all probabi¬ 
lity (prdyah) the flow-tide coming in white with the 
innumerable oscillating shells. (3) 

Mitravasu-Indeed this one (i.e. tide) has come already. 

See— 

With water fragrant on account of the spittle 
(udgdra) of the sharks and elephants who have chewed 
(kavalita) the leaves of cloves this tide of the sea shines 
being (also) tinged with lustre of jewels. (4) 

Come then. Going out of this way of the flow of waters, 
we shall roam about (for pleasure) by this very way nearer 
to the top of this ridge. 

Hero—Mitravasu, see, look. Covered by veils (pataht) 
of clouds white in the autumnal season these peaks of the 
Malaya mountain bear the beauty of the summits of the 
snow-mountain (e.g. Himffiaya). 

Mitravasu-Prince, these are not at all the peaks of the 

mountain Malaya; they are in truth the heaps of the bones 
of the Nagas (serpents)! 

Hero— (In distress) Alas! Due to what reasons again have 
these mass-deaths occurred? 

Mitravasu—Prince, they are not at all mass-deaths! 
Listen to the “how” of it! Formerly, it is said (Kila), 
Vainateya (i.e. Garuda, son of Vinata), by agitating the 
waters of all the seas tossed up by the gusts of his own 
wings and then forcibly dragging (them) continually from 
(the depths of) the nether world, used daily to eat serpents. 
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ACT FOUR 


Hero— (In dist7^esf^) Alas! He is perpetrating an extremely 
horrible act then afterwards? 

Mitravasu-Then Garuda was told by the Naga King, 

Vasiiki, alarmed at the (possible) destruction of the whole 
Naga race. 

Hero— (Re.^prctfvlln) What, “Eat me first’\ (Did he 
say?) 

Mitravasu-No, certainly not. 

Her 0 — (Th cn) wh at else ? 

Mitravasu— —This was said—“Oh Garuda, due to the 
terror caused by yonr attack the embryos of female serpents 
perish (sTre^Yfr///) by thousands. Children again die (lit. 
are reduced to the slate of the five elrmeiits). Thus there 
is a failure of issue (or interruption in succession) in our 
csise: and there is dedripTerd to your self-interest. There¬ 
fore for the r(‘ason foi’ which com atia(d^ patala T myself 
shall send to yon wlnde yon are on the seashore one Naga 
day after day.'' 

Hero-Alas, is it thus indeed that by the serpent-king 

serpents were saved? 

Was there not among his t.wo thoiruind tongues even 
a single tongue, by which he could say:--“Here by me 
is given my soul (or body) to the enemy of serpents to¬ 
day for the protection of serpents!" (5) 

Well, further— 

Mitravasu-That was accepted (pratipanna) by the 

King of birds (i.e. Garuda). 

So having made this arrangement here whomever—of 
these great serp(n]ts—does the king of birds every day 
devour one by one, of them are these the heaps of bones, 
having a whiteness (equal to that) of the snow-moun¬ 
tain, which shall go on increasing, are increasing and 
have increased in (these) days! ( 6 ) 

Hero—Oh, a wouder! 

Even for the sake of the trifling ImhIv, which is the 
abode of everything impure, which is ungrateful and 
highly perishable (VhmMn) do fools commit sins! (7) 
Alas, unending is this calamity of the Nagas! (To him¬ 
self) (kin T possiblv (u/)M?dwrO through the dedication (or 
gift) of my ovm body, b(' able to protect the life of a single 
serpent even? 

{Then enfei' the door-keeper). 

Doorkeeper-T have ascended to the top of the moun¬ 

tain. I shall then (yavaf) find out Mitravasu. (Moving 
ahoHt) (Here) is this Mitravasu standing near the son-in-^ 
law. (Approaching arid rahiting) Victory to the two 
Princes!! 
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ACT FOTTB 


Mitravasu—Sunanda, what is the reason for you arrival 
here? 

{Door-keeper teUs in the ear) 

Mitravasu-Prince, (my) father calls me. 

Hero— You may go. 

Mitravasu -Let the Prince curious as he is also mit stay 

long in this region open to many dangers (pratyavaya). 
[Saying (thn^) he goes out loith the door-keeper] 

Hero—In the meanwhile (yavad) I too shall go down 
from this mountain peak and have a look at the sea-shore. 
(Mfrves about) 

{Behind the curtain) 

Oh! Alas! dear son, Sahkhacuda, how you are indeed to be 
seen by me to-day being killed! 

Hero— {TAstening) Oh, it is as it were the piteous lament 
of a lady! Then just let me go near and find out who she 
is and from whom she enteiiains fear! {Mores round) 
{Then enter sahkhaefida followed by his ivecynng aged 
mMher and a servant with a pair of garments for a veiled 
person). 

Aged Lady- (In tears) Alas, dear son, Sankhacuda, how 

you have to l)e seen by me to-day being killed. {Holding at 
his chin) The patala (nether Avorld) would be darkened 
now in the absence (virahitam) of this moon-like face of 
yours! 

Sankhacuda—Mother, why being extremely distressed 
do you thus torment yourself much more? 

Aged Lady- (Long looking at him and caressing her 

son’s limbs) Ah, dear son, how will the cruel-hearted 
Garuda devour this delicate body of yours which has not 
seen the rays of the sun! (Weeps in embrace). 

Sahkhacuda-Mother, enough of lament. See— 

When in the beginning non-eternity (i.e. mortality) 
clasps (krodlkarofi) a new-born (babe), and the 
mother like a nurse (DhdM) comes afterwards (as 
the second), what then is the order for grief? (8) 

(Desires to go) 

Aged Lady-Dear son, wait for a muhurta (a small 

period —48 minutes) while I can have a look at your face! 
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act poue 


Servant- Come, son Safikhacfi^a, what is the use of 

your mother saying (all that); indeed deluded by love for 
her son she here does not know the king’s business (or 
orders)! 

Sahkhacu^a—-—Sir, here 1 come. 

Servant- (J’o himtseLf) He is indeed brought by me now 

near the block of execution. Just now I shall first give him 
this pair of red garments, the sign of a victim (to be killed) 
and then I shall show him the block of execution. 

Hero— (Seeing) Oh, this is that lady! (Seeing sankha- 
cu(^) Surely he must be her son for whose sake she is 
lamenting. (Looking round about). But I do not indeed 
see even a little reason for her fear. Then shall I go near 
and ask her for the source of her fear? Or indeed this 
conversation follows, it seems. Perchance from it itself its 
revelation would come. Then concealed behind this branch 
(Vifapa) let me just hear. (He does so). 

Servant- ('Tearfully, folding his hands) Son Sankha- 

cuda, this is the Lord’s (King’s) order under which (iti 
kftvd) 1 have to state (all this) thus in a cruel way! 

Sankhacu^a-Well friend (Bhadra), say it. 

Servant —The Lord of the serpent world, Vasuki, orders 
you. 

Sankhacufla —^—(Folding his hands on his head and res- 
pectfidly) What does the Lord order? 

Servant-Wear this pair of red garments and ascend 

the block of execution, so that Garu^a shall sieze you marked 
by this sign of red garment and would devour you! 

Hero—Alas, this is that poor chap (Tapasvin), abandoned 
by Vasuki, (and) given for Garuda’s food! 

Servant-Sankhacuda, take this. (He gives the pair of 

garments ). 

^aSkhacu^a—(Respectfully) Bring (it). (Taking it). 
I have accepted (my) Lord’s command on (my) head. 
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ACT FOUE 


Aged (Seeing the pair of garments in the sop/s 

hand and beating her bieasts) Alas! Child, this looks indeed 
like the fall of a thunderbolt! 

IWith these words {iti) she faUs in swoon] 

Servant — The time of Garu^a’s arrival is indeed draw¬ 
ing near. So 1 shall quickly recede. (Saying so he goes out ). 

Sankhacu^a- Mother, take heart, take courage! 

Aged Lady-.— (Reviving, tearfully) Ah, son! Oh dear 
child! 

Oh you obtained after a hundred longings! Oh de¬ 
voted one! Oh you, sea of humility! Where shall 1 again 
see such a face like unto the (full) moon of tlie lull-mooii' 
day! (Embracing, she weeps). 

Hero-Oh, the cruelty of Garu^a! Moreover 

1 think (it is) not only the beak, but the heart (even) 
of the king of birds is made of adamant when he de¬ 
vours, leaving (all) pity this child lying in the lap of 
his mother who stupefled, discharging a continuous line 
of tears again and again (muhuh), and chattering 
her many lamentations, casts her eyes in all directions 
piteously asking (iti), “Oh, dear son, who can be your 
Saviour?” (9) 

Sahkhacu<la- (Fearing the breaking of the heart of his 

mother under excessive grief, to his mother) — 

Hy whom intent on extreme kindness was not 
rendered barren the prayer of supplicants, by whom 
accepting kindness (as a duty) self-interest was never 
considered (paramount) as against another’s interest; 
who were always having (their) min ds distressed at 
the distress of others—^Qiose (or such) good men are > 
never more (lit. vanished, ceased to be); Oh, mother, ]£ 
restrain (this) flow of tears now. Before whom can 
you weep ? (10) 

(Wipes his mother's tears by his hand) Mother, why all 
this distress! Take heart indeed, take courage. 

Aged Lady- (In tears) Dear child, how can I take heart? 

Why knowing you (iti Kftvd) to be the only son and fueling 
pity were you not saved (nivdrita) by tihe serpents’ King, 
Vasuki? Ah wretched Death! how in this expansive living 
world my son alone is remembered by you, (you) of a piti 
less heart. By aU means 1 am done for, ill-fated as 1 am I 
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ACT POUR 


%'S 


{Gesticulates sv}onving). 

Hero- (In pity)— 

If I do not protect him distressed (as he is), with his 
vital breaths gone to his neck (i.o. on the point of 
death) (and) abandoned by his niation, then what is 
the use of my body? (11) 

Therefore let me then (yavad) go near. 

Sankhacuda-Oh, mother, compose yourself. 

Aged Lady- Alas! Oh, dear son, Safikhacuda, taking 

heart i.s diliicnJt! When you have been deserted by Vasuki, 
the saviour (raksaka) of the Naga world himself, then who 
else can provide you protection? 

Hero- {Quickly going near) In truth 1,1! 

Aged Lady - {tim'riedly covering her son noth her own 

upper garment under the false idea that it was Gamda, and 
approaching the hero) Oh son, of Vinata, eat me. I am to¬ 
day fixed upon {Parikalpita) foi’ the purpose of your food 
by the Sei’pent King. 

Hero - {Tearfully) Oh, the love for a son! 

Seeing this distress of hers out of love for her son, 

1 think, even the hard-hearted enemy of serpents (i.e. 
Garu^a) will take pity (or feel compassion). (12) 

Sankhacuda--Mother, enough of fear. This one is 

really^ not the enemy of serpents. See— 

Where with his fierce b^k besmeared with lines of 
blood emitted from the dashing ( Vihheda) of the 
brains of great serpents is that Garu^a and where in¬ 
deed this gentle saint of a kindly disposed spirit, 
nature and form? (13) 

Aged Lady——Dear son, frightened by your death I am 
really seeing even the whole world of beings made up of 
Garu^as1 

Hero—-Mother, do not fear. I am in truth a Vidyadhara 
come here solely for the protection of your son. Therefore 
you shouM be calm (or strong). 

Aged Lady- {Joyfully) Dear son, say, say so again! 

dr. » 
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ACT POUE 


Hero—-Mother, what is the use of saying this over and 
over again? Shall I not fulfil it by my very deed? 

Aged Lady- {Folding her hands on his head )—Dear 

son, may you live long! 

Hero— 

Oh mother, give to me this s^bol of the victim, in 
the meanwnile covering (myself) I shall give my own 
body for food to the son of Vinata for the sake of the 
protection of your son's life. (14) 

Aged Lady- {CoveHng her ears) Let evil be destroyed! 

Child, you too are us good (nirvUe^a), a dear son to me 
as (my) Sahkhaciida, who desire to save my dear son 
given over by his kith and kin {bandhujana) by the gift of 
his own body! 

sankhacuda- {With a smile) Oh, how different from 

the world is the action {cariia) of this high-spirited man? 
Since— 

This saint out of pity gives up like a straw for the 
sake of others that very life, lor the sake of which 
Visvamitra in former times ate the llesh of a dog like a 
Svapaca (i.e, a dog-feeder, a man of a degraded caste), 
for the sake of which Nadijangha was killed by Gau¬ 
tama (even when) he conferred an obligation on him, 
for the sake of which here this Tarksya, the son of 
Kasyapa (i.e. Garuda) every day eats serpents. U5) 

{To the hero) Oh, great man, you have shown towards me 
this kindness genuine (nirvyaja) due to the preparedness 
to give your own life! Then enough of this intention (or 
persistence— nirbandha ). See— 

Insignificant creatures like me are born and die. 
Whence can there be birth {sambhava) of people like 
you who have girded up their waist (kak§a) for the 
sake of others? (16) 

Then what is the use of this insistence? Please leave this 
determination. 

Hero— {Taking ^aflkhacu^a by the hand) Child Sankha- 
cuda, you should not (lit. you do not deserve to) put an 
obstruction in my desire to fulfil some another’s purpose 
when there has arisen an opportunity for it, gained after 
a long time. Therefore enough of hesitation (vikalpa). 
Give me that symbol of the victim (of execution). 
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ACT fOUE 




Sankhacu^a-Oh great soul! Oh foremost among 

daring persons (sahasika) ! Why this unnecessary effort? 
Sankhacuda would not indeed blacken {malirnkr) the conch- 
white family of &ankhapala! If we are to be shown com¬ 
passion, then let some remedy be thought c;ut so that this 
mother of mine distressed by this calamity would not give 
up her life! 

Hero— What is to be thought out here? Indoed the re¬ 
medy has been thought of and it is dependent on you. 

Sankhacuda-What possibly is it? 

Hero— 

If you desire her to live—v^ho would die when you are 
dying (and) who would live when you live—then save 
yourself by (giving over) my life. (17) 

This alone is the remedy. Therefore give quickly the 
.symbol of the victim; in the meantime then wearing (it) 
I ascend the block of execution. You too putting (your) 
mother in front, retire from this region. Perhap,s this one 
just on seeing the adjacent place of slaughter, may give up 
her life due to fright (Katarata) natural to women. Why, 
do you not sec; this great ci'metery crowded with the many 
skeletons (kahkala) of the dead serpents? Thus certainly— 

In this (cemetery—asmin) where an impenetrable 
(Sandra) darkness is fastened down (baddha) by the 
vultures (grdhra) whose (gardha) is increased by the 
mouthfuls (grasa) of bits (lava) of fle.sh (pisita) 
dropping (chyuta) after being torn up (Krtta) by the 
(sharp) edges (agra) of their trembling (canc.at) 
beaks (cancu) and who have begun the flappings 
(vidhuti) of (their) pairs of wings, where the lines 
(Sreni) of the flames (Sikha) of fire (sikhin) emitted 
(Udvanta) out of the mouths (vaktra) of the female, 
jackals (Siva) falling, in the stream (srotas) of blood 
(asra) which smells of raw meat (Visra) due to the 
.stinking fat (Vasa) flowing (Sruta) copiou.sly and in- 
ces.santly produce the noise—‘chim’. (18) 

ftankhacuda-How can I not see? 

This terrifying cemetery which is daily full (Asunya) 
of the food of a serpent, which makes for the delight to 
the lord of birds (Vinayaka—i.e. Garuda) and which 
has moon-white .skulls and bones is like the body of 
Rudra (which always has (i.e. is never without) the 
serpent-necklace, which gives pleasure to Vijaa.Y3ka ' ■ 
(i.e. Gane.sa) and which has its (ornamental) bony 
skulls whitened by the moon, (10) 
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ACT POUR 


Ko\ 

Then go. What is the use of these conciliatory (sama) 
statements? The time of Garuda’s arrival is nearing indeed! 
{Bending on the knees in front of the mother and folding 
his hands on his head) Mother, you too should return now. 

In all the states in which we shall be born, may you 
become our mother, oh you lady, who has her sons dear 
to her {priija,suid). (20) 

{Falls at her feet) 

Aged Lady- {Tearfully, to herself) Alas, how this would 

be his very last {apascima) speech! {Aloud) Dear son, 
leaving you (here) my feet do not indeed advance in any 
other direction. Therefore I too shall (likewise) die with 
you. 

SankhacOda— — {Rising) In the meanwhile I too shall 
circumambulate the revered South Gokarna (God) and carry 
out my King’s business. {Goes out with his another). 

Hero-Alas! My desire is ]iot obtained! Therefore what 

indeed can be the remedy (to secure it) ? 

{Entering all of a sudden). 

Kaiicukl-This pair of red garments. 

Hero— {Seeing, joyfully to himself) Happily (di^tya) 
(my) desire is accomplished by this pair of red garments 
come unexpectedly (i.e. presenting themselves unexpec¬ 
tedly) ! 

Kaiicukl— -It has been sent by the mother of Mitravasu. 
Let this then the Prince wear. 

Hero— Chamberlain, bring it. 

{Kaiicukl gives the pair of red garments) 

{Taking them,, to himself) My marriage with Malayavati 
has proved fruitful! 

[He wears (the garments)]. {Aloud) Chamberlain, you 
can go. Let the Queen be saluted at my instance. 

Kahcuki—r—As the Prince orders! {Thus exit). 

Hero— 

This pair of garments which is red and which has 
come at the proper time causes me great delight (when 
I am) abandoning my body in the interest of another.(21) 

{Looking through the quarters) And since there is a fierce 
wind (nabhasvan) shaking the piles of rocks of the Malaya 
mountain, I presume the King of birds {Fakgirdja) is near 
(here). Thus certainly— 
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ACT FOUR 


Comparable to tbe Samvartaka clouds tbe rows of 
fiis wiiiRs envelope tbe sky; on tbe beach tbe blast 
caused by bis speed throws the water (amhiiah) ol the 
sea (amburasi) as it were to delude (plavana) tbe 
earth; causing tbe feai* of (tbe miseries at) the end of 
a kalpa (i.e. one creative period) and being seen sud¬ 
denly and in fear by the huge quarter-elephants^ he, 
possessing the splendour of the twelve suns (at Kal- 
pdnta) (again) embrowns the ten quarters with the 
effulgence of his body. (22) 

Then in the meanwhile when this Sahkhacuda has not come, 
] shall very quickly ascend the block of execution. 

(He does so, and sifting dovm he gesHcnlaies the touch of 
ihe hloclc). 

Oh, the touch of this (block) !— 

Malayavati, moist with juice of sandal does not, I 
think, please me as much as does this block when touch 
ed for the fulfilment of my desired object. (23) 

' T what rT Malayavati? 

By me sleeping confidently on my mother’s lap was 
not obtained that idtaisure which has been secured 
(now) by me on the surface (utsafiga i.e. lap) of this 
block of execution, (24) 

'■’hen this Garuda has come (here). In the meanwhile I 
kail cover me (with these red garments) and wait. (Thus 
he does). 

(Then enter Garuda) 

Garuda— 

Having seen the disc of the cold rayed fmooii) and 
well remembering the figure of §esa coiled in fear, 
gladly seen by my elder brother when the sun was very 
much shaken due tf? the fear of the horses of his chariot, 
(my) wings rendered more expansive (aya^ibhuta) by 
the screens of clcjuds moving away from their ends, 
have 1 arrived here c'lt the Malaya, the mountain on the 
shore, in a moment, being greedy (grdhnu) of devour¬ 
ing (grdsa) the serpents. (25) 

Hero- (With satisfaction )— 

By mo in protecting a serpent to-day merit has been 
gained through the gift of my nwm body, with which 
(same merit) in every birth let me again in the same 
way (evam eva) get the benefit (Idhha) of a body (in¬ 
deed) to be used for the sake of another. (26) 
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ACT POXJB 


\o\9 


Garuda —(Closely observing the hero )— 

Having pierced (mrhhidyn) now by my beak more 
fierce than the thunderbolt the chest (of this one) 
fallen on the surface of this block of execution to pro¬ 
tect the remaining serpents, I shall speedily (tarosd) 
lift up for eating this serpent (hhogin) covered in red 
garments, as it were besmeared by blood (asrja) oozing 
out (prasyandin) of (his) heart that is bursting under 
fear of me, (27) 

(Thus falling he seizes the hero. Behind the curtain sounds 
of drums and a shower of flowers). 

Gambia- (Seeing u’pwnrds and listening) Oh! The sound 

of drums and a shower of flowers! 

Why does this shower of flowers, delighting the bees by 
its fragrance fall from the sky? And in heaven, why does 
this loud sound of drums make this circle of quarters full 
of noise? 

(Loudly laughing) 

Ah, I know nowO It is the Parijata (tree), I think, 
trembling by the gust of my speed! And this too in 
the deep (mandra) thundering frasita) by the Samvar- 
taka clouds alarmed at the (impending) destruction, (28) 

Hero- (To himself) Fortunately (disfya) I have my de¬ 

sire fulfilled! 

Garuda —(Making a mouthfid of the hero )— 

As this Savioui' (Protector) of sei'pcnts appears to 
me heavy, so he would surely satisfy my desire for 
eating the serpents to-day. 

[This saviour of serpents seems to me like a precep¬ 
tor (Guru) inasmuch as he would surely remove my 
desire for eating the .serpents]- (29) 

So in the meanwhile let me seize him and going up the 
Malaya mountain 1 shall eat to my heart’s content. 

(Thus seizing the hero, he goes out). 

End of Act iv 
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ACT V 

{The-n ent^r a cHooi -keeper) 


Uoor-Keeper— 

in the case of a dear person (snigdha) gone even to 
the garden of one's own house evil is suspected through 
affection. Theii how much more so in the case of one 
who is in (madhya) a forest where there is great fear 
and great danger actually found {Dr^t'*-)- (1) 

Thus surely—Maharaja tthe great King) Visvavasu, is 
feeling unhappy fduhkkham aste) as (iti) Jimutavahana 
feeling curiosity for a look at the liowtide (vela) on the sea 
has gone out and is delayed (cirayati). And I am ordered 
by him that “Sunanda, it has been hearu by me that son-in- 
law Jimutavahana has gone to the region (uddesa) which 
has danger (pratibhaya—or fear) from Garu^a's pre¬ 
sence, and there he is delayed. I am surely in fear (in 
having) this news. Therefore know quickly and come back 
to say (iti) if he has come back home or not”. Just now 
(yavad) 1 am going thei-e. (Moving rmnd and seeing 
ahead) Oh, here is this royal sage, Jiniutaketu, the father 
of Jimutavahana is here in the courtyard of the cottage 
being attended (Paryupasya-mana) by his wife (Sahadhar- 
macM’ini) and his daughter-in-law, the Princess, Thus 
certainly— 

Wearing two silken gc.ments (k§auma) which have 
folds (bhanga) and ni( viog threads (dasa) and which 
are (white) like foam water, shining with his queen 
very virtuous (or, named Mahapunya) and of his own 
age, as it were with the Ganges (which is very holy 
and has birds—vayas), this Jimutaketu bears a splen¬ 
dour very much like that of the sea, and Malayavati in 
whose close presence (antika) appears like the sea¬ 
shore. (2) 

Then let me just go near. 

(Then enter Jimntaketu seated an a seat with his wife and 
daughter-in-law). 

J imutaketu— 

Enjoyed (by me) are the pleasures of youth, fame 
has been spread (by me), administration (rajya) ha.s 
been carried on by me with a steady mind; penance has 
too been done (by mo) : a worthy (or commendable- - 
slaghya) .son, (and) this daughter-in-law bom of an 
equally .suitable family. Death can now be surely con¬ 
templated by me due to the fulfilment of (mr) desires.(3) 
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AC3T FIVE 


Ul 


Door-Keeper— — {Approaching suddenly) (Death) of 
JImutavahana! 

Jimutaketu— {Closing his ears) Let evil t)e averted! 

Queen-Let evil be removed I 

Heroine—(To herself) My heart trembles as it were at 
this evil omen! 

Jimutaketu- {Suggesting the throbbing of the left eye) 

My good Sir, what, of JImutavahana? 

Door-Keeper— —I have been sent by Maharaja ViSvavap 
to you (yu§madantika) to find out the news regarding 
JImutavahana. 

Jimutaketu-What, is my dear child not near there too? 

Door-Keeper-What else (atha kim) ? 

Queen- {In dejection) Your Majesty (Maharaja) if my 

dear son is not near there, where could he have gone? 

Jimutaketu-Surely for the sake of (obtaining) our 

livelihood he must have gone very far (enough)! 

Heroine- {In distress, to herself) 1 too, not seeing my 

husband (aryaputra), fear something else. 

Door-Keeper-Let your Majesty command as to what 

1 should report to my Lord. 

Jimutaketu- {Suggesting throbbing of the left eye) 

When I am distressed and finding out why JImutavahana is 
delayed,— 

Oh you, left eye, are you throbbing again and again 
to tell me my misfortune? Ah, evil eye, here this sun 
(bhanu) will remove your evil throbbing. (4) 

{Seeing uptvards) This sole eye of the three worlds, the 
revered thousand-rayed (sun), while throbbing (flashing) 
will itself bring about the good fortune of Jimutavavana. 
{seeing in surprise.) 

What is it that is suddenly falling in front from the 
sky, that is very distressing to the eyes while being 
seen, discharging red masses of light (chata) (or 
blood) from the brilliance of his own rays (marici) 
and that resembles a star rendered unsteady (tarala) 
by the portentuous wind (or whirl-wind, hurricane— 
utpatavata) 7 ■ , (5) 

How it is fallen at my very feet? 

{AU see in surprise) 
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ACT FIVE 


Jlmutakltu—i—Oh, how (it is) this crest-jewel with 
(fresh) blood (rasa), hair and flesh attaching to it? Whose 
again can this be? 

Queen- {In dejection) Your Majesty, this is like the 

crest-jewel of my son! 

Heroine- {Aside) (Oh) Do not say so! 

Door-keeper->'our Majesty, do not become distressed 

without knowing (it truly)! Here assuredly {hi) many 
crest-jewels of the lordly serpents, while being devoured by 
Tark^ya (i.e. Garuda) fall being dug out by (his) claws 
and beak (lit. raoutli)! 

Jimutaketu-Queen, by Sunanda, it is declared with 

proper reasons. Perhaps it may even be so! 

Queen-Sunanda, go. Perhaps by this time my dear son 

shall have reached the palace of his father-in-law 
itself. Then do go. Having ascertained report to us 
quickly! 

Door-keeper-As the Queen orders! {With this exit) 

Jimutaketu-Queen, can this indeed be the crest-jewel 

of a Naga? 

{Then enter ^ankhaeudn covered with red clothes) 

Sankhacu^a— ’—{Tearfully) Alas! Oh! Alas! I am ruined 
(musita—undone) by Fate— 

Having quickly bowed to (God) Gokarna on the sea- 
.shore I have arrived indeed at that very place of the 
execution of serpents; having seized that Vidyadhara 
pierced at his chest by his claws and beak, Garuda has 
flown to the aky. (6) 

Oh you, disinterested (niskarapa) friend! Oh, you mighty 
kind! Oh you, di.stressed by another’s misfortune! Oh 
you, ship (pota) for the saving of men fallen in the sea 
(varinidhi) of misery! Oh you, who have given your body 
treating it with contempt (trnikr) in benevolence! Where 
indeed have you gone? Give nie a reply! {Referring to 
himself) _ Alas! I am ruined unlucky as I am! Oh, wretched 
Sankhacu^a, what have you done? 

On the one hand I have not got peerless (Ska) fame 
from the protection of serpents, on the other hand 

.1118,) I have not also carried out the respectable 

command of my lord; by another having given himself, 
pitiable as I am, I have been protected! Oh! Pie upon 
me! Alas, I am duped, I am deceived! (7) 

51T. c 
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Then as described above, I shall not render myself open to 
ridicule by living even for a moment! Just then I shall 
try to follow this (trail of blood). (He, moves about toith his 
("lies to the ground). 

Following accurately (or skilfully) this trail of blood, 
first broad due to the overflow (or excess—utpida) then 
further on in big (or thick) clots (bindu —points) 
fallen at great intervals (pravirala), on the stones 
(thenceforward) in small particles spread after being 
shattered (sirna) by a headlong fall, (later) strewn 
over (Kirrut) with insects on dry groundTi (Sthalisu), 
(further) difficult to be seen (durlaksya) on beds of 
minerals, (ahead) in a congealed form on tops of 
thick trees in the valleys and desirous of seeing Tark^ya 
do 1 go. (8) 

Queen- (In fea.r) Your Majesty, this somebody with a 

weeping face, coming just here quickly enough does make 
my heart anxious (dhula). Therefore, please, ascertain 
who this one may be. 

Jimutaketu-As the Queen says. 

Sankhacuda-Oh, the sole crest-jewel of the three 

worlds! Where by me could you be seen? I am ruined 
(miisita), Oh, I am undone! 

(With this he screams) 

Jimutaketu— — (Listening, ivith joy) Queen, give up 
(your) dejection! To him belongs this crest-jewel; it is 
that which must have indeed fallen in this region while be¬ 
ing taken away by some bird after tearing (it) through 
greed for flesh! 

Queen—-(/» joy embracing Malayavati) Oh, unwidowed 
one, be courageous. Such a form (as yours) cannot surely 
experience the pangs of Mudowhood! 

Heroine- (In joy) Mother, through the power of your 

blessings. 

Jimutaketu- (Approaching Sankhacuda) Child, has 

your crest-jewel been carried away? 

Sankhacuda-Venerable Sir, not mine only, but one of 

all the three worlds even! 

Jimutaketu-How possibly? 

Sankhacuda-My throat being choked with tears 

(haspa) on account of the great burden of grief, I am un¬ 
able to tell you. 

Jimutaketu— 

Do tell me. Oh son, your own very unbearable grief 
since if transferred to me it will become bearable to 

you. (gj 
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ACT 


Uv 

Safikhacu^a-Let it be heard T am a Naga indeed by 

name Safikhacu^a. For the food of Garu(Ja (i.e. Vainateya) 

I was sent by Vasuki when it was my turn (avasara). What 
is the use of full particulars (vistdra) ? Possibly this trail 
(paddhati) of the blood-stream, being covered with dust 
(particles of dust) will attain invisibility; hence I tell only 
in brief:— 

By some Vidyadhara, with his mind overwhelmed with 
pity, my life was saved by (his) giving himself to 
Garu^a. ( 10 ) 

Jimutaketu- {With grief) who else is thus assiduously 

devoted (VyasanI) to the good of others? Child, indeed 
do just clearly say—“By your son, Jimutavahana”? Ah 
Alas! Ill-fated, I am ruined! 

Queen-Alas, dear son, what is this that you did? 

Heroine—(In tears) Oh! How my evil omen has come true! 

Sankhacuda- (In tears) Indeed are they the parents of 

that high-souled person? How by me speaking the hated 
words {a/priya) they were reduced to this plight (avasthd )! 
Or rather from the mouth of a poison-bearer (visadkara) 
what else except (antarena) poison can issue forth? Alas! 
In the case of Jimutavahana, the giver of my life, only a 
very proper thing has been requited in return ipratyupa- 
krta) by Sahkhacuda. Then shall I just now kill myself? 
Or rather first of all (tavat) I shall console them both! 
Father, take courage! Let mother be confident! {Both get 
revived) 

Queen- {Addressing Mdlayavati) C!hild, arise! Do not 

weep. Can we too live without Jimutavahana? Then take 
courage first of all! 

Heroine— ] — {Reviving) Alas, (Dear) husband, where by 
me can you be now seen? 

Jimutaketu-Oh, (dear) child, proficient in the service 

of elderly people! 

In making the crest-jewel fall on my feet by you 
gone to the other world (lokantara) even, the propriety 
{krama or performance) of modesty was not given 
up!! (11) 

{Taking the crest-jewel) Alas, child, how you are reduced 
to a sight of this much only (i.e. only the crest-jewel) ?. 
{Taking it to his heart) Alas— 

In your case with your head {mauli) bent 
{avanamra) to the ground (avani) from afar (atidu- 
ram) in devotion and constantly bowing down at my 
feet, how does this crest-jewel, even though smooth 
{masrna) due to constant rubbyings {nikasanaih), does 
excessively (gadham) rub against (vjghattayati) mv 
heart? ( 12 ) 
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ACT FIVE 


Queen-Alas! Son Jimutavahana, when you did not like 

any other pleasure excepting (varjayitva) the service of 
elderly people, how could that (you) now leave*your parents 
and go to enjoy the pleasure of heaven? 

Jimutaketu- (In team), Queen, can we live without 

Jimutavahana that you lament (pralapn) in these words 
(evam) ? 

Heroine— [Falling at (their) feet and folding her harids'] 
Father, give me the crest-jewel, the symbol of (my) hus¬ 
band, taking which near my heart, I shall remove the pangs 
of my torment by entering lire (jimlana) ! 

Jimutaketu-Oh you, devoted to your husband (pativ- 

ratd) why are you (alone) so overwhelmed? Is this not in¬ 
deed the determination of us all too? 

Queen-Your Majesty, for what are we waiting then 

(pratipdhfafe) ? 

Jimutaketu-Queen, not for anything! But in the case 

of one who has kept the fires (ahitagni) there is not pres¬ 
cribed a rite (samskara) with any other fire. Hence after 
bringing fire.s from the place (Parana) of the sacred fires 
(agnihotra or fire-sacrifice) we shall burn (uddipaya) our¬ 
selves !! 

Sankhacu^a- (To himself) Ah, Alas! For my sake 

alone, a sinner’s sake, even all this Vidyadhara family is 
(going to be) destroyed! Then let me do this first now. 
(Aland) Father, thus without even a.scertaining (death) it 
is not truly proper for you to do this ra.sh (violent— Sdha^ 
sika) act! For strange are the workings of (vilnsita) fate! 
Perhap.s knowing that he is not a Niiga, the (>nemy of .ser¬ 
pents (i.e. Garuda) may leave Jimutavahana even alive!! 
Therefore, let us now folhnv Garuda by this trail of blood!!! 

Queen-Entirely through the favour of the divinities I 

shall see my dear son even alive! 

Heroine- (To herself) That may be difficult for myself, 

ill-fated (as I am)! 

Jimutaketu-Child, let this .speech of yours prove to be 

not fruitless (i.e. true, avitatha). However it is fit for us 
to follow with our fire.s. You may follow it then; we too, 
taking the fires from the place of the sacred fires, just follow 
you quickly. (Thus he goes out tvithMs wife and daughter- 
in-law) . 

Sankhacuda-Then first I follow Garuda. (Moving 

(ihmit, and looking carefully in front )— 
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ACT FIVB 


W 


Carving out {kurvana) troughs (Drom) from the 
rocks of the mountain by scraping (kasana) of his beak 
wet with blood, burning (plusta) the interiors (antara) 
of the forests on the sides (upanta) by the series of 
flames of the fire of his own eyes, penetrating 
(avagadha) the earth on his sides {pranta or by the 
ends of) his claws hard {kathora) and terrible (ghora) 
like the diving {tnajjat) adamant, this enemy of ser¬ 
pents is seen (here) from afar on the tip of the summit 
of Malaya. (13) 

{Then enter Garuda sitting on a seat with the Hero lying 
in front). 

Garuda- {To himself) While eating lordly serpents from 

my childhood, I have not seen before such great wonder— 
in that this highly strong (mahasattva, or high-souled) be¬ 
ing not only does not get agonised {vyathate) but on the 
contrary {pratyuta) he appears as it were highly delighted! 
For surely— ^' 

Lassitude is not to be found in him, an ocean of bra¬ 
very, while his blood is being even excessively drunk; 
while bearing the destruction (or pain, rvfah) arising 
from the hacking {utkartana) of his flesh (his) face 
is happy in delight (priti), there on the limb (gatra) 
which is not eaten up (vilupta, or cut off) this horripi¬ 
lation is clearly visible. On me, even his injurer 
{apakdrini) his eye is cast as it were on a benefactor. (14) 
Therefore only curiosity is created by this attitude of 
courage on his part. Let it be then that I shall not eat him! 
First I shall ask him as to who he is! {Stopping his eating, 
he stands in front of him). 

Her o— ■ 

Blood is oozing out yet from the openings of the veins 
(Sira), (and) yet there is flesh on my body; I do not 
see your satisfaction in this (iha). Then, oh Garuda, 
why have you stopped eating? (15) 

Garuda—.— {To himself) Oh wonder, wonder! How in this 
condition even this one talks so vigorou.sly (urjita, or 
nobly)? {Aland) Oh high-souled one! 

_ From your heart blood has been drawn out {dvar- 
jita) by me by (my) beak; and by this courage of yours 
my very heart is taken away (or captivated— hrta) by 
you! (16) 

Therefore, I desire to hear who you are! 

Hero —^While thus overcome by hunger you are not fit to 
listen. Therefore attain satisfaction by flesh and blood 
first! 
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Safikhacu^a'- (.Approachivfi in haste) Oh Garuda, 

Garuda, that rash act may not indeed be done! He is not 
a Naga. Give him up! Eat me. 1 have been sent for 
your food by Vasuki. (Offers his chest). 

Hero- (Seeinff sankhacvdo, to himself) How my desire is 

rendered fruitless by Sankhacuda, coming here! 

Garuda —(Seeing both closely) Both of you bear the 
symbol of a victim. I do not know indeed who (of you 
both) is a Naga! 

Sankhacuda-How! Your doubt is just misplaced— 

Let alone (astam) the SvaMika symbol on his chest, 
on his body no slough (kaiicuka) is seen. Have you 
indeed not considered (or counted) the two tongues 
(jihve) of mine while I am speaking! Do you not see 
these three (tisrah) hoods whose lustre of jewels is 
rendered very pale (vydjihma) by the masses (pdtala) 
of smoke from the fire of dreadful poison and which 
are inflated (sphita) by the wdnd of the hissing sound 
made in unbearable agony? (17) 

Garuda- (Looking closely at the hoods of sahkhacMa 

and seeing the hero) Then who indeed is killed by me? 

Sankhacuda-The ornament (tilakn) of the race of 

Vidyadharas, .JTmutavahana! How could this be perpet¬ 
rated by you becoming unkind? 


Garuda— 

Oh this is that Prince of Vidyadharas, Jimutavahana, 

Whose well-known glory sung aloud by the hordes of 
bards moving in the Lokaloka region, has many a time 
been heard by me on the Meru, in the eaves of the Man- 
dara, on thie summits of the Himalayas, on the 
Mahendra mountain, on the surfaces of the rocks of 
Kailasa, on the slopes (qjmghhdra) of the Malaya even 
and in those various regions all over. (18) 

By all means I have plunged deep in the great mire of sin! 

Hero-Oh, Lord of serpents (i.e. §ankhacuda) w'hy are 

you thus dejected? 

Sankhacuda-Is my uneasiness (dvega) out of place? 

In saving from Garuda this body of mine by your 
own body (and thus) carrying me to a place lower than 
the nether world (pdtala) did you do right? (19) 
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ACT FIVE 


Garu^a—Oh, how by this high-souled person {mahat 
mand) with a heart bedewed (ardra) with kindness was his 
own body presented (upanita) for my food for the sake of 
saving the life of this serpent (phanin) fallen in the reach 
(gocara) of my grasa food, (lit. mouthful) or morsel? 
Therefore this is a great wrong done by me! Why more 
(be said) ? (i.e. in a word) this Bodhisattva himself is 

(as it were) killed by me 1 Therefore I find no other ex¬ 
piation for this great sin than that of entering fire (for 
death) ! Then where indeed can I secure (asadayami) 
fire? {Looking in quarteis) Oh, here are some people who 
have the sacred fire (grhitagni) coming in this very direc¬ 
tion. Then let me just await them! 

Safikhacu(la——Prince, your parents have arrived! 

Hero— {in haste) Sankhacu^a, come. Making me sit 
{samupavisya) and covering my body with this upper gar¬ 
ment, support me. Otherwise perchance seeing me in this 
condition suddenly (my) parents may give up (their) life! 
{&ankhacv4a- taking the upper garment lying o^i his side, 
does so ). 

{Then enter with his wife and daughter-inAaw JlmntakStu) 

Jimutaketu- {in tears) Alas! son Jimutavahana! 

Whence indeed came this order (or degree) of com¬ 
passion—“Another is verily as good as one’s own self’ 
{Atmiya) ? How did this thought not occur to you 
whether many should be saved or one (only should be 
saved) ? In this manner {yena) by you abandoning 
your life for protecting (this one) serpent from 
Garu^a (i.e- Tark§ya), yourself (atma), parents and 
(your) wife are all {iU) killed, (in fact) this entire 
family? (20) 

Queen- {Addressing Malayavati) O daughter, desist for 

at least a little while {muhurta). By your flood {dhdra) 
of incessant tears the fire becomes extinguished (vijvala)! 
Therefore do not weep!! x 

{All turn about) 

Jimutakgtu-Alas, son JimutavMiana! 

Garuda- {Listening) (He) says—“Alas, son Jimfita- 

vahana”. Obviously he is his father! Then no more of 
(kptam) fire belonging to this one! I cannot show him my 
face through shame of killing his son! Or why should I 
get confused (or bewildered) for the sake of a fire? I am 
standing on the shore of this sea! Then now first of aU^ 
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ACT FIVE 




1 fail into this submarine fire (vddavdgni) frighten¬ 
ing (bhaijakaro) like the fire at the end of a ‘kalpa’— 
(more) inflamed {dhvksita) by the winds of my own 
{sva) wings (paksa) which (winds) are more rough 
(patii) in their sweep (prasara) than the portentuous 
blast of the hurricane cai^abli^ of devouring (kavali- 
kartum) like a grain of biittcu’ (all) the seven seas— 
by means of the spreading (sarpat) shattering flames 
(jvalabhanga) almost like (Kalpa) Kala’s (Time—as 
god of death) tongue-tips {jihvdgni) dancing Aldsat) 
in an ardent desire for devouring (grasana) the collec¬ 
tion of the three worlds. ( 21 ) 

I With these ivords (ifi) he desires to stand up] 

Hero-Oh, kiiiK of birds, I'liough of this determination. 

This is not the remedy for this sin (or evil) ! 

Garuda- (Kneeling and f<dding his hands) Oh high- 

.souled one, tell me which one (is the remedy) then? 

Hero-Wait a moment. My i)areiit.s have arrived to whom 

1 bow just now. 

Garuda-Let it be so done! 

Jimutaketii— —(Scdng. in joy) Queen, fortunately con¬ 
gratulations (distyd vardhase) ! Here this child. Jimuta- 
vahana, is not only alive (dhriya(e), but on the contrar>’ he 
sits being waited up'jn by Garuda, as by a disciple with 
folded hands! 

Garuda— {Joyfully) Your Majesty, 1 am happy (krtnHha 
—I have gained my object). I shall see the face of (my) 
dear soji with an unimpaired (whole, unimpaired— aksata) 
body!! 

Heroine-Myself even truly .seeing my husband (driia- 

putra), my heart does not immediately (jhatitikrtva) be¬ 
lieve it. * ) 

Jimutaketu- (Approaching) Son, come, come, embrace 

me! 

(Hero desiring to get up has the uqy{>er garment fallen; 
swoons). 

Sankhacuda— —Prince, revive. 

Jimutaketu--How have you even after seeing me, left 

me and gone? 

Queen-Alas, dear son, how you have not honoured 

(sambhavita) me by so much as a .single word! 

Heroine——Alas, hu.sband, how you have neglected even 
elder persons? 


(AU swoon) 
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ACT FIVE 


* 

Safikhacuda-Alas, wretched Sankhacuda! One who has 

saved his fife at the cost of another! How while in the 
womb itself were you not dead since you are now every 
moment experiencing torment transgressing (that of) 
death? 

Garuda-All this is the fruit (vijrmbhita, outcoro®) of 

the imprudence (absence of circumspection, asamlksya- ' 
kdritd) of my cruel (self) 1 Therefore now I do this. 
{Fanning by kin wings) Oh, high-souled person, revive, 
take breath! 

Hero-^-(/2ewyM/(7) Safikhacuda, console (my) elders. 

Sankhacuda-Father, revive; mother take breath; 

Jimutavahana is revived! Do you not see that for consol¬ 
ing you all he is risen (pratyutthita) (to greet you) and is 
seated. 

{Both revive) 

Queen —-— Son, how are > ou being carried away by wretched 
death even while we are looking on! 

Jimutaketu-Queen, do not utter such an inauspicious 

remark {amdngalea). 'I'he long-lived (one— dymman) one 
is certainly (eva) alive. Therefore let daughter-in-law be 
revived! 

()ueen - {Covering face with her garment and weeping) 

Let evil be averted! I shall not weep. {Addressing Malaya- 
vati) Daughter, (fate) take heart, take cheer! Arise, get 
up. After all this delay {veld) it is good for you to have 
seen your husband’s’face! 

Heroine- —(Reriving) Alas, husband! 

Queen- {Wiping Malayavati’s face with her hand) Child, 

do not do so! The danger has disappeared. 

Jimutaketu— — (In tears, to himself )— 

Having seen my son bearing his breaths, gone to his 
throat as it were on account of the loss of support due 
to the loss of the remaining limbs how a wretch that I 
am, I do not shiver into a hundred pieces {.^atadhd) ? (22) 

Heroine-1 am the victim of great di.stre.s3 indeed as I 

do not leave my life even now after seeing my husband even 
in this plight (idr^am) ! 

Queen- {Touching the limbs of the hern—Addressing 

Garu4a) Oh, cruel one, how have you reduced this body of 
my son t') such a plight now when it beautified even orna¬ 
ments th maelves (it lent charm to ornaments, i.e. so beau¬ 
tiful) ? 

H\. % 
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ACT FIVE 


Ul 

Hero-Mother, no, do not say so! What has this one done? 

Was it not indeed so even formerly in real truth 
{paramdrthatafy) . See— 

In this that goes by the name of a body, a (mere) 
conglomerate (sanghdta) of fat, bones, flesh, marrow 
and blood, covered with a skin and always of hideous 
sight, what is the beauty? (23) 

Garuda—•—Oh, high-souled person! Thinking myself 
(already) enveloped onfall sides by the flames of fire from 
the Hades (Tiaraka) 1 stand in misery! Therefore, advise 
me as to how I can be freed from this sin {emus )! 

Hero-Let my father permit me so that 1 can advise as to 

the converse {pmtipak^a) remedy, (expiation) of this sin. 

Jimutaketu-Child, do so. 

Hero—Vainateya (Garuda) listen! 

Garuda- {Kneeling with folded handfs on head) Your 

honour .should order! 

Hero-Listen— 

Desist forever from killing of lives; cherish repen- 
tence for former deeds! With effort augment the 
stream of righteousness exhibiting security (lit. absence 
' of fear) in all living beings {sattva) so that buried 
(in that stream) this sin {enuts) arising from 
slaughter of creatures, when ripe (parinata), does not 
yield fruit {phalati) like a particle {lava) of salt 
thrown in inside an unfathomable (durgadha) flood of 
water inside a deep lake. (24) 

Garuda—.—^As your honour commands— 

Lying in the sleep of ignorance when awakened by 
you I am from to-day onwards here desisting from the 
slaughter of all creatures I (25) 

Presently too 

At some places forming islands by their multitudes 
of hoods big like sandy banks, at other places with 
coiled bodies even producing an illusion {bhrdnti) of 
eddies, at some other places moving from one shore to 
another (thus) resembling a bridge {setu) , let the so¬ 
ciety of the Nagas sport happily in this great ocean 
(udanvat). (26) 

Moreover— 
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Bearing (vahantyah) their luxuriant hair let fall to 
reach upto- their feet and resembling thick darkness, 
with cheeks ruddy {or cherry, rosy) by the first touch 
of sun’s rays, besmeared (dicidha) with midura 
(red lead) as it were, let these serpent damsels (yuvati) 
with their bodies wearied, still despising (that) dis¬ 
tress, always feelingly (rdgdt) sing this glory of your¬ 
self alone—in this sandal forest. (27) 

Hero—Well (said), high-souled one, well (said); we all 
applaud ( 3 ^ou). By all means become firm in your religious 
penance (sa-niddhi, ; {To ^ankhacuda) You too can go to 
your house now! 

{Sankhacuda toith a sigh, bends down his head, stays) 

Hero— {Sighing, eying Sankhacuda) Sankhacuda, quickly 
go; see your mother distressed with grief!— 

Imagining you to be dashed down by the extremity of 
Garuda’s beak, will your mother not indeed become 
pained by your ill-luck {Duhkha) ? (28) 

Queen— {Tearfidly) Blessed indeed is that mother who 
will see the face of her dear child with his body uninjured 
even when fallen in the mouth of Garuda! 

jankhacu^a-Mother, this is definitely true—(only) if 

the prince will recover his health. 

Hero- {Gesticulating pain) Alas! Alas! Not realised 

(felt) all this time due to the deference {dksepdt) to the 
desire (rasa) of securing the benefit of others the mortal 
agonies (or agonies piercing the vitals) have now begun to 
torment me. {Gesticulates a condition of death). 

Jirnutaketu— — {In conftision) Alas! child, why are you 
doing so? 

Queen-Alas! why indeed does he say so? Protect us, 

save us! This my son really dies! 

Heroine-(Dear) husband, leaving me it is not fit for 

you to go! 

Hero- {Desiring to fold his hands) Sankhacuda, bring 

both of my hands together. 

Sankhacu^a- {So doing, in tears) Alas! The world 

loses its protector {ndtha). 

Hero —{With slightly closed eyes—seeing his parents) 
Father, Mother, this is my last {pascinia) salutation, 
Since— 
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ACT FIVE 




These limbs here do not move in their lifelessness 
(vicetana )! The ear does not hear speech (even) with 
every word and syllable (however) distinct! Alas! 
this eye all of a sudden closes! Ah—father, this life 
(or vital breaths) of mine is going‘in my unconscious¬ 
ness {viva§a) ! (29) 

Or what is the use of all this talk! [Falls reciting—“While 
protecting a serpent....” etc. (IV. 26)]. 

Queen-Ah son!__ Alas (my) child! Alas, you kind to 

your parents! WTiere have you gone! Give me a reply! 
Alas!, the joy of my eyes! Oh, Jimutavahana, how can I 
see you again? 

Jimutaketu-Alas—son, Jimutavahana, you kind to the 

entire humanity (jana) ! Ah, the treasurehouse of all 
(good) qualities! Where are you? Give me a reply? 
{Raising his hands) Alas! Oh!! Alas!!!— 

Courage is (today) without a place of support. To 
whom shall humility resort? Who is able now to bear 
patience! Here (today) benevolence is ended! Truth 
. is destroyed! Truly where shall compassvon rendered 
miserable {Krpana —or pitiable, helpless) go? The 
entire world is a void (mnya), Oh, son, with you gone 
to the other world! (30) 

Heroine-Ah, (dear) ’husband! How have you gone 

having deserted me! Oh, hard-hearted Malayavati, with 
your body hard as adamant—how are you yet today alive 
without the lord of (your) life? 

Sankhacuda — Alas!—you devoted to disinterested 
benevolence, you are going leaving behind people dearer (to 
you) than (your) own life! Then mo.st surely (or ine¬ 
vitably) Sankhacuda follows you! 

Garuda—— {In distress) Alas—this high-souled person is 
dead! Then what shall I do now? 

Queen- {In tears, looking nipwards) Oh, venerable pro¬ 

tectors of the worlds! Somehow revive my dear son after 
sprinkling him with nectar (amrta—the fluid giving im¬ 
mortality) ! 

Garuda- {In joy, to himself) Oh, with the utterance of 

(the word) ‘Amrta’ I am well reminded! I think my ill- 
fame is (now) wiped out! Just now then having prayed 
to the lord of the thirty (gods i.e. Indra) with the help of 
a shower of the nectar sent by him not only will I again 
resuscitate Jimutavahana, but even all these lordly serpents 
(here) who were formerly eaten by me and who now remain 
in bones (only)! If after requesting he shall not give (the 
nectar), then I— 
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Shall toss up the sea by my wings with winds urged 
on by fiercer flappings (of my wings), (or making) 
with the twelve suns along with fire fall down head¬ 
long miserably into a swoon (murcchd) by their burn¬ 
ing (plom) with the flames of my eyes, by my beak 
grinding completely (to dust) the thunderbolt (aMm) 
of Indra, the mace of Kuhera(dhanada) and the sceptre 
(danda) (or rod of authority) of Yama (lit. of the lord 
of the world of the Dead; Variant—the noose of lord of 
waters i.e. Varuna), having in a battle conquered (all) 
gods (I) shall pour down for a moment a shower of 
nectar! ■ (31) 

Then here I have gone. {Thus turning about in a, majestic 
manner — sdtopam, exit). 

Jimutaketu-Child Sankhacu^a, why are you even yet 

waiting? Having collected fire-wood arrange a pyre for 
my son—so that we too shall go with him himself! 

Queen—'-Son, get ready quickly! With difficulty (only) 
your brother would live without us! 

Sankhacuda- (Tearfidly) What the elders command! 

Shall I not be Iruly (eva) your leader in this matter? 

{Rising—Arranging the pyre), Mother, father, here this 
pyre is made ready. 

Jimutaketu-Alas, sir, alas!— 

This characteristic mark of hair (usnlsa) is clearly 
shining on his head; (here is) this hair (urna) between 
the two eye-brows; the eye resembles a red lotus; his 
broad chest competes with (that of) the Ifbn; and his 
hands (have) the marks of the disc. Even then how 
surely, alas! oh child, by my evil actions you have 
ceased (to be, viSram) without obtaining the status 
(padavi) of the sovereign of the Vidyadharas. (32) 

Queen, why are you weeping I should like to know (kimiva)! 
Therefore arise, we shall ascend the pyre. 

{All get up) 

Heroine- {With folded hands, seeing upnmrds) Venera¬ 

ble Gauri, you have informed (or said)—“A sovereign of 
the Vidyadharas your husband will be.” Then how in my 
ill-fated case, you have uttered an inexactitude (alika) ? 

{Then enter Gauri in hurry) 

Gauri—-King Jimutaketu. you must not indeed undertake 
this violent act (sahasa)! 

Jimutaketu—-Oh, how? It is Gauri, of unfailing 
(amogha—darsana) presence! 
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ACT PIVB 




Gauri —(Addressing Malayavati) Child Malayavati! How 
can I utter a falsehood? 

(Approaching the Heio and sprinkling over with water 
from her ivater-pot). 

With you obliging the worlds even by your own life 
1 am pleased! Oh child, Jimutavahana, become alive 
(or live)! (33) 

(Hei-o gets up) 

Jimutaketu— —(Jogfully) Queen, 1 congratulate you. 
(Our) child is again revived. 

Queen-(Yes) through the favour of venerable Gauri. 

(Both fall at the feet of Gauri and embrace the Hero). 

Heroine- -(Joyously) Happily my husband is brought 

back to life! (Falls at the feet of Gauri). 

Hero- (Seeing Gauri, folds his hands) Oh, how the 

venerable (Goddess) of unfailing presence!— 

Oh you, giver of boons in excess of desires, the 
remover of the distress of people who have saluted, the 
place of refuge (Saranya) I bow to your feet, Oh Gauri, 
saluted to by the Vidyadharas. (34) 

(With these words he falls at the feet of Gauri; all look 
upwards ). 

Jimutaketu-Oh, how a shower without clouds? Vene¬ 

rable (Goddess) ! What is this? 

Gauri-King, to resuscitate Jimutavahana and the lordly 

serpents reduced to remnants of bones this shower of nectar 
was made to fall from the divine world (or world of Gods) 
bj the repenting Garuda, the King of birds. (Pointing out 
by the finger )—What don’t you see?— 

Having well obtained full embodiment, licking the 
earth through the desire (lobha) for tasting the nectar 
by the two extremeties of their (dual) tongue and with 
their heads (lit. best limbs—uttamahga) shining by 
the rays of their distinctly visible (sphuta) jewels, 
these lordly snakes (visadharapati), now quickening 
their speeds and resembling the streams (pura) of 
water of the rivers from Malaya mountain, enter the 
sea by serpentine (vakra) ways of'exit. (35) 

(Addressing the Hero) Child Jimutavahana, you are fit not 
merely for a gift of (your) life; therefore here is another 
favour to you— 
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ACT FIVE 
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Anointing you myself by these very purifying watei-s 
produced from my mind (Manasa lake) and brought 
here cleaned of (uksita) the mud arising from the con¬ 
tact with (samparka) the pollen (rajas) of golden 
(hema) lotuses (pahkaja) struck (ahata) by the 
shoulders (amsa) of swans, and placed in jewelled jai's 
prbduced by my will, this in a moment and with delight, 
this 1 make you the Sovereign of Vidadharas. (36) 

And again— 

Let this excellent golden wheel go ahead in front, 
here this white elephant with four tusks (dasana), a 
black horse and Malayavati to boot (api)—all these 
excellent things (or jewels) are for you. See, oh 
sovereign! (37) 

And again here these Lords of Vidyadharas beginning with 
Matahga—having in their hands Chowries (lit. fans) made 
of hair (bala) white like the autumnal moon (^arada 
sasMka)—forming a decoration (bhakti) of a rainbow 
(indracapa) by the rays of jewels—and bending the upper 
part of the body (purva-kaya) in devotion—are bowing to 
you. Therefore say'with what further welcome (priya) 
things shall I oblige you. 

Hero—Can there be anything more welcome than this— 

(Here) this Sankhacuda has been saved from the 
danger of the King of birds (pataga); Vainateya 
(Garuda) has become humble (or brought to the right 
path) ; those lordly serpents formerly devoured by him, 
all those too have become alive; by the obtainment of 
my life their (ives were not given up by my parents; 
sovereignty has been secured; oh Goddess, you are seen 
in person; what thing more agreeable than all this can 
be prayed for again? (38) 

But even then let there be this— 

(The last verse, benediction). 

Let clouds send forth showers when delighted pea¬ 
cocks would enjoy a wild dance, and make the earth 
clad (uttariya) with the produce growing and always 
green; and piling religious merit and freed from cala¬ 
mities let the subjects (or people) with unenvious 
minds always rejoice, greatly delighted by the company 
(gosthi) of relations and friends. (39) 

(Saying so exuent omnes) 

HEHEtE ENDS THE FIFTH ACT. 

(And) 

HERE ENDS THE NATAKA (OR DRAMA) CALLED NAGANANDA. 
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NAGANANDA 

NOTES 

ACT I 


Sanskrit dramatists usually begin their works 
with a Nandi or a benedictory verse. The Nandi 
is the concluding prayer in what is called the 
Purva-raftga ije. the prologue or the commencement 
of a drama. 

Of. «[wr: ?i«rra!ra^q: i 

^ 3^^ II 

Or the ^wrct i 

Bharata says in his Nstyaaastra: 

Wn?»TJRt*Tts4 JWtsirl I 

f^ssr fearing: ii V. 7 


This was performed for pleasing the deity 
presiding over the stage. In practice it is not very 
clear if all the ingredients of the Parva-raftga as 
given by Bharata were adhered to; but only the 
Nandi seems to have been in common practice. 
The Sshitya-darpaijia clearly says 

II (VI )^Some^dramatists merely_begin with 
a remark ?RI: n Even Ba^a knew 

of this as he ha s rem arked—i 
^ 11 Bharata describes the 

Nandi thus: 


(KT ^ u V. 24 

n cFRR HF^f^ n V. 25 


JTRW II V- 106 

to: arKn'iwfwia^^ II V. 107 
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Notes on Nigiiianda 


It will have been clear from the above that 
the Nandi is a benedictory verse or verses reci<:ed' 
as a sort of prologue at the beginning of a drama. 
It is so termed as it causes joy to Gods. It may 
eulogise gods, Brahmins or kings and may con¬ 
tain a sort of blessing. 

Nandi is also the beating of 12 drums at a 
time, I 2. According to Bharata 

the Sutradhara recites the Nandi and then he 
leaves the stage. His place is later taken by an 
actor like him viz. the Sthapaka ( wi'h) who leads 
the prologue later. But in most of the Sanskrit 
dramas the prologue is •carried on by the Sutradhara 
himself. It may be marked that before the Nandi no 
directions are given. This is probably due to the 
supposition that nothing should come before a 
mangala. 

In this drama the first two verses form the 
Nandi. Bharata has laid down that the length 
may be “ Dvfrdaiapada ’’ or “ A^apada ” the word 
' Pada ’ is not very clear. It may mean (1) a word, 
(2) a line, or (3) half a line. The rule is not neces¬ 
sarily observed in letter, though it is usually follow¬ 
ed in spirit. Here ‘ Pada ’ may be taken to mean a 
line. Of. 

It The Priyadarsiki has two verses while 
the Ratnavali has four (two verses are considered 
spurious also by a few there.) 

The Nindi must also be suggestive of the plot 
of the play. 

The Nandi may have various forms ;— 

smfi: 1^1^ cPIT I 

JiH(t =^1^ f^r%r >fw?iT n 

The Nandi may be supposed to be the technical 
mangala also. The Mangala ought to be there at the 
beginning of every Kevya. The Mahabheiya says: 
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<iirwi<lPi ^ wmfit jw^ ^fkgw- 
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I. 1. 3^ ^ =SRf: aPTW^ip 

fJT ^ q^, 51TfII^^3TrT % ^TMI q:r#ra: ^F, fci: cq^l 

«F2f: f^forcR: ^AR ^ affflftrT: ^(-qf f^^f: 715 = 

FFF 2 ir>w under the pretext of meditation. The 
idea is that Buddha was not actually meditating, 
but was only pretending to meditate. «fR medita¬ 
tion, mental representation of the personal attri¬ 
butes usually of a deity ( here it may also mean of 
that woman )i This is the 7th of Yoga. 3^ 
having attained, Ind. P.P. of 3^ -t ?. The idea is 
that Jina ( = Buddha) was meditating upon some 
woman, beloved of him, and not on the highest. 
Buddha had closed his eyes for this meditation, 
for even a moment. The Mdravadhus say that had he 
looked upon them for even a moment, they were 
sure, he would never again close his eyes for con¬ 
templation on anything else. Though the Bhaga- 
wadgita declares that DbySna is higher than 
Jnana ( wrf «ih BRwa) still a jnana of their looks 
was better for Buddha ! The Maravadhos, says 
Shivarima, ask Buddha according to the rule of the 
Ganikas viz. “ fi srnPF ”. Shiva- 

rama says they were saying that they were curious 
to know only, and did not want a statement of it 
from him. They only wanted to urge the maxim 
that a nearer one should be more acceptable than 
a distant one • ( eiviRtu JJisrt). Having 

opened. They want him not to turn away his eyes 
from them, but as they were standing in front of 
him a mere opening of his eyes was enough for 
them. The eye or eyes. Shivarsma defends 
the singular by saying—tjwr erfk fcip^cn 

53 : 5^: '■ They were satisfied by his looking 
with one eye (even though through a corner!) How 
much more would they be pleased if he looked at them 
full and square I They may be looked at by him 
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Notes on NSgSusoda 


even only oncse, as they did not want to tire his eyes 
by a constant gaze on them. sRirw the 

bodiless cupid. The Kurnsrasambhava relates in 
the 3rd canto how Cupid was rendered bodiless bv 
Siva. JWt I 

=5ran II III. 72. This Madana is 
known as JCsTwa even from the days of the Rgveda 
—In X. 129, 4 we are told: 

1 ff^ srUrt ^ ii The 

Atharvavida devotes one whole Sukta (XI. 2 ) for 
eulogising Kama. The Atharvavida lays down an 
equation between Kama and Agni. Taitiriya 
Brdhmana says that he was born as a son to Dharma 
from ^raddha. The Harivaihia says that he was 
born to Laxmi. He has Rati as his consort. He 
is the King of the Apsai'ases. His bow is made of 
sugarcane and its string is made by a row of bees. 
His five arrows are made up of flowers. His 
vehicle is a parrot and he bears the Makarh sign 
on his standard. He is variously known as Dtpaka, 
Darpaka, M&ra, Mdijin, Madhudipa, Riip&stra, 
Samsdraguru, Kusvmdyudha, Puspadhanus etc. 
He is supposed to have been burnt in the Ahga 
country. The word is dissolved as qne?! 

or infer BTff fFt smR. 3 rw is described as finign, 
gwRin or 'Kivr»r. His five arrows are— 
n I n vn tfe nnm: ii or ?rrR: ^ 

?fNyr: ?^rwR: i ferlfn: n fer nprr: i i ( Cf. 

Amara—^sjnr: wtr: m’\). ^4 This 

person. Here it means ‘ us ’ (as' several Marava- 
dhas are mentioned). snrar a protector, nt not (n + ^). 

falsely, + ^), Kind. ^ ^ 

fe«R: - fe«fr'hi#r^ is also taken as a nmn:. 
You are known as a protector; but you are not pro¬ 
tecting us; hence you are falsely known to be 
compassionate, comparative of Rf»r (un¬ 
kind ). nifer i®rr ^ m®r: i ( srtw ?®rr i fnr 

"Rnc -aRR). ajfe^fr 

Jim:). Therefore there is nobody in the world 
who is more unkind than yourself. The variant 
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m 8Rr: gfTR means—who is that other person who 
is more unkind than you ? by the nymphs 

of Mura, These are the Apsarasea. 

Mira is genrally regarded as a personification 
of death. Mention is made of five, four, three 
Mdras or one Mara. In the Nidanakoths of the 
Jdtaka commentary and the Buddha vamsa commen¬ 
tary we are told of the temptation of Buddha by M ara 
under the Bodhi tree immediately before enlighten¬ 
ment. Mara summoned all his forces and ad¬ 
vanced agaimst Buddha. His followers assumed 
various fearsome shapes .and were armed with 
dreadful weapons. 

Mdnvs army is tenfold. Buddha faced it with 
Pdrami the Mdra legend has its origin in the 
Padhdna Sutto. Mdras ten divisions are:—Lust; 
Hunger and Thirst; Craving; Sloth ^^,nd indolence; 
Cowardice; Doubt; hvpocrisy and Stupidity; Gains, 
Fame; Honour and Glory; Lauding of oneself and 
the Contemning of others. 

Buddha. I WtW?! 

gnt; at the time of 

enlightenment: under the Bodhi tree. 

3 Tmrcr(: thus addressed ( ®rpt + w P. P. P.). VL, 5 ^ fsR: 
is tautologous since both are epithets of Gautama. 
siTN is explained by Sivarama as Na^kddM'i ^riw^T- 
pntPk. refers to the audience or gprnkiJs. stj may 
protect. The metre is 

fT»Tri^?in;r?^Frr ygt'wiw: %i[:, 

Buddha did not succumb to the temptation. 
All were surprised at this feat of Buddha. Kama, 
the Mara warriors, the celestial ladies, the Siddhas, 
God Indr a, all were ready to make Buddha lose 
his austeritiea Kama was ready with his bow; the 
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warriors of Mara were loudly vaunting the imminent 
success, the group of celestial ladies were there ac¬ 
cording to their usual practice. Even God Indra was 
there to see his victory etc. But Buddha remained un 
moved. arifwi (connect withss:) who was seen 
by Kama with his bow drawn. It is not clear if Kama 
had alresidy dicharged Kis arrow. This construction 
does not keep balance with the rest of the adjectives. 
One would have liked-anfffsrfhr Kama was 

surprised that his arrow could ever be fruitless! 
Hence fs: i ^ivarama says-anf^ 

3Fr: sTwbr—etc. 

q??r: l: fprrwar: 1; struck, beaten, 'r^- 

resounding, loudly sounding "W- Drums, 

dance or move. The warriors of Mara had already 
begun to dance and had beaten the loud sounding 
drums*; by warriors or heroes of Mara. 

Here the use’ of Mara and Kama suggests a 
synthesis of the Brahmanic and Budhistic 

mythology. Maraviras are ten chief;sins, 

=Er3c^: ^ fwrr ^ fkrk =sr =cr, f^ift 

(). (W5%: ) knitting of the eye-brows, 

frowning. Cf. kw—24. Trembling, 
shaking, yawning (Mar. ). S'ivarama 

remarks that all these words indicate and hence 
include-( 

the loosening of the hair, showing the shoulders, 
and untying the folds of the garments etc. 
smiling. 511 ^ gracefulness of gait or any amorous 
gesture. II) or if’TR- 

.3T?JT[^T or cts^f^JTRki^JT 1 

?5i^i=uT I ( m. Ill) or 1 'iI sn-mncw i 

mwT II (w 14, 22 ) where eyes 

were tremulous or mobile by the etc. The 

reading would mean; who were engaged 

devotedly in etc. bevy of damsels or group 
of women, (fkB celestial, fk^-.by Siddhas, or 
sages, firs is one who possesses the eight siddhis 
(an%in sf#: mFk rIr ^ 1 ^ m 

ii). 515 (Bent) ^'er^rs km t; whose head was bent 
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down. g55T%^ ^ whose body had horripilation. 

(g5n%w-3^: €sriciT: 31^, !T^ ?rstra, “ ; 

g^'^T: I ). By Indra. ^ ^r?T W 

Indra had his hair standing on end due to his 
surprise at Buddha’s continued meditation, in spite 
of the Maravadhfl’s temptations. ^ would be 
a better reading as it would mean under the Bodhi 
tree ) for knowledge, for the acquisition of: 
this locative indicates the object that is sought. 
( f?rfkTTrl): For ex. i %% 

II at the time of acquisition. 

This meaning is also possible. The reading ^ 
#Titsiri: 3T^a-oan be translated as-“who while 
contemplating was unmoved from his yoga posture 
or yoga seat) ”. ^ is the arsw of out of 

which Dhyaiia is the 7th:— 

wr =sr sTFTprwRrr; st I 

siRTfrd wrr ^ gwRi i 

srqf^rT not moved. For emphasis one would 
have liked an uncorapounded negative form like 
Buddha.* See quotation under‘Jina’ 
given above. The word is apt here as it also 
primarily indicates an excellent Muni and - here 
Buddha has withstood the onslaught of the Marava- 
dhss. The verse describes the various feelings of 
the onlookers. A similar idea is found in Vem- 
samhara (I. 3 ): 

'ng ii 

This is explained as— 

cPIT I 

iff: ?r li X. 37 (S. D.) 
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These first two verses constitute the Nandi of 
the play. Taking the Nandi to be ‘ Kavyartha- 
sucaka ’ we find that, the words ^rwif^ ^it have 
reference to V. 20 for Jimutavahana’s not caring 
for his parents. The words etc. suggest that 
the resolution of the hero is final and he did it, 
in the true Bodhi-Sattva fashion! Mumndra 
connotes Jimutavahana; Maravadhus may be 
all the pleasures of married life (Cf. Verse IV. 24). 
Kama may suggest Mitravasu and Maraviras. 
Divyanari may refer to Gaun or Mother of saftkha- 
cuda, while Siddhas may have reference to Siddhas, 
Vidyadharas and others. 

This direction raises a significant 
question. According to the Natyasatra of Bharata 
at the end of the Nandi comes the sthapaka 
But more intriguing than this is the question as 
to who recited the Nandi. It seems it was the Sutra- 
dhara who did this in contravention of Bharata’s 
rules. Probably bacause the Sotradhara was a 
Brahmin, who could utter a benediction, it must 
have been the Sotradhara who recited it. In that 
case the word Sotradhara should have been men¬ 
tioned earlier; but it appears that for the sake of a 
Mahgala-fiXi auspicious beginning the word is not 
placed at the beginning. It deserves to be noted in 
connection with the Nagananda Nandi that this is 
addressed to an apparently non-Brahmanic deity 
l.e. Buddha; but it must be presumed that here 
Buddha should be considered as already included in 
the Hindu Pantheon. Jayadeva has this in mind 
when in his Gita-Govinda (1) he'says as much— 

At the time of the Puraijias he seems to have been 
accepted as an avatsra. So III. 18, 

L 41. I. 3. 34, 252, 
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35) IV. ^ IL 71, XVI, 11. 79. The 
mention of Gaun, GarU(^a, Indra and other deities 
of the Hindu Mythology in this drama also gives 
a direct lie to the idea that Harsa had any Bud¬ 
dhist leanings when writing this drama. It may 
I)e noted that the story of Jimutavahana also occurs 
in the (II. 15 ). Jimotavahana is 

not mentioned as a Bodhisattva in Buddhistic 
sources. Sivarama mentions the story as from the 
Linga-purana and hence we are inclined to treat 
i t as a Hindu story and not a Buddhist story. Again 
it may be noted that the Nandis in the Ratnavali and 
the Priyadarsika also contain references to Hindu 
deities. Buddha had been accepted as an avat&ra 
in Buddhism in Kaniska’s time L e. in the 2nd cent. 
B.C. It seems Kalidasa was familiar with the idea of 
the avatdras and it is therefore logical to hold that 
the avatara idea, though old in the Upanisads and 
Pura?ias seems to have been utilised in former 
Kavyas from about the time of Asvagho?a and 
Kalidasa. 

‘The thread-holder,’a stage manager. 
The principal actor who arranges the cast of the 
characters and instructs them and takes a promi¬ 
nent part in the prastivana or prelude. 

ii 

, ^ u 

5l«R ^ I 

^ 3^ II 

<1 

He is probably a follower of the professional 
exhibitors of dolls. A question 'was raised by 
S. M. Paranjape whether ■ he was a carpenter by 
caste ( Vide his edition of the Prasannarighava ). 
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There are hardly any grounds for this supposition 
except the modern Marathi word “ Sutara ” () 
which Paranjpe thinks represents the original 
word ! He has to be an expert in all dramatic 
representation, must know the tsla and laya, he 
must be skilled enough to change the parts of 
characters, a dancer himself and so on according to 
Bharata. 

3T?i enough of prolixity. is used 

in the sense of wr with the instrumental. ittcR: 
the various elements of the Parvaranga proper. 
Since now only the Nandi, the chief item, is 
performed, it may also well be proper to stop 
further elaboration and straightway begin. 
in the festivity or festival in honour of Indra. 
It seems at this time a big gathering of people 
joined together in the celebration. As it was 
customary to enact some dramas on such occasions 
poets mentioned these occasions in their dramas 
as the time and the place of such enactment. Even 
Bharata has mentioned them in his Natyasastra. 
It appears that a sort of Bamboo pole was raised 
every year to bring about rain etc. Mallinatha on 
Raghu IV. 3 (on ) quotes from the 

11 rFnoT 1 anf: — 

II It used to be held for five days from the 
8 th of the bright half of Bhadrapada to the 12th. 
Narayana in his commentary on Raghu gives a 
quotation from Varahamihira where we learn that 
it was king Uparicara to whom the pole was given 
by Indra himself. (See Brhatsamhita XLIII1.2.3). 
It can also be read in the a work of 

king Bhojadeva. see Introduction. ^ a 

king ; added as a title to the names ©f kings, 

7 ?! ^ who depended for livelihood on 

the lotus-like feet of Sn Har?a. ^ rPiT 

^ plot or subject-matter. It is also 
known as extraordinary, uncommon, 
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new. iWnwRH;. No Vidyadhara Jataka as such is 
known or traceable so far. About 550 of such 
stories are known. Each Jataka is named from a 
principal character in the story. A Jataka is a 
Buddhist story describing the life of Buddha in a 
previous birth and it illustrates a moral for the 
reader. It should therefore be surmised that in 
the Vidyadhara Jataka Buddha was born as a 
Vidyadhara. It may be noted that Jimutavahana 
is not a Vidyadhara, but a Siddha! Hence probably 
the reading etc., which removes the 

difficulty about the Vidyadhara Jataka. 
connected with, founded upon. srurpw-iipTRt 
^ ^ (according to fit JFsr IV. 3. 87) 

a drama in which the subject is the joy of the 
Nagas. ( 2 ) iTRHt ^TFTPP^: This by aTcwsmih- 
<TR:f*nw, becomes the name of the drama ; it becomes 
an adjective. Thus jirri=^ Then according 

to ^) we get the name 

from that adjective. 

According to Vi?vanatha the name of the 
drama must display the inner meaning in the 
drama-( ^IR fpl i) 

Rzi A variety of the is thus des¬ 

cribed by Bharata: 


CRT tl 


rRIctf ^TR II 

?fR II { XX. 10-12 ) 


silwqi??T—^By hearsay, by transmission from 
ear to ear. ‘RTO (lit. by a series of ears). 

aiqhici: in representation on the stage. ^rrI 

^ favour. properly 
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1 » 

or exactly* For compare 

srn^ fr am from 

which 5^ might have got this suggestion, mo¬ 
used with the present tense gives the sense of 
immediate future, the arrangement of the 

(tiring-room ). ( 'ritw irenR>T--3nn:) 

^ : the place of the family ( 

3 ^^). 2. It may also mean ‘ dress‘ a ppar el ’ 

or ‘ costume ’. ^ ^ i f^R: ^ 

cTT iT»: 2 rq^ ( FT -I- TR ). 3. Curtain. 4. The toilet 
(PlFmw g't^i'nijirwrFTfl )• ?T«rrpF5Fw4 as desired 
(by the spectators). ^attracted, won, 

secured. ?rpnm (^nrrsr: srfpiRF ar^r 3^ ) A member 
of an audience or assembly, a spectator at an 
assembly or meeting. Cf. T ^ ^ cicirwr- 

%PTOcr; ^TFT^q.r^rRl i 


I. 3. m yqr arf^ S'Jmnfoft, 

?jr% fiR, ^ ^3 ®rR qiR^ciqRjnR: qy*?,, R> 

.. ^ . r_ 


IprRFI 3F} ?fq: F'JT: I 


Here the reasons for the successful performance 
of the play are enumerated. Not only is the poet 
$ri Harsa a skilled dramatist, but additionally the 
spectators are also very appreciative; the subject 
matter viz. the life and doings of a Bodhisattva 
are very attractive; to add to this he says that the 
performers ( actors and others ) too are a very 
clever lot of people. When each one of these 
things can give'the required result, then what 
more is necessary when all of them are present at 
this performance ? Rr 3 ®r: skilled; posseted of 
or ^^-Poetic power or genius. - The 
defines it as (1. 2 ). 

Assembly, spectators, audience, ’rmldt Appreci- 
ator -of merits. The necessity of a rfira for q>i®q 
and an interested for a drama cannot be 
strongly stressed. The Ns^yasatra of Bharata 
describes a Pr^kfaka thus;— ' 
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5U5Pr,rJTt g 559 ^ 1 ^ 11 XXVIl, 49. 


II 'A* II 


nw«Mi«(j,:iirti: g=snf: ?mT: i 

=^U<it?rf5r«i: II HI II 

^i^^Tpq^wir: 1 
IW|J|^: II H\ II 

II II 

^ ?r a^: n 11 


^reglt gfeawiRi 5ift% =sr 1 

^^ 7 cq?r 4 f^ ^ n 'a'", n Etc. 


This shows what high order of an audience 
was expected at these performances. The poet 
himself is a genius; but the spectators too are 
very appreciative. The compliment is always 
necessary. - Even Kalidasa has 311^(1^11% 

( Mai. I) or wfas qr Etc. (Rswui^fpr I. 2.) or 

). Bhavabhuti too in his 
aiscftam says or 'I’h'iRif^ajF (I. )• 

has v(m (J. 5.) 

in his ^»itd 5 R. This shows how the poets flattered 
the audience. 


^tf^rero. Boddhisattva a V. 1. One who aspires to 
Bodhi or enlightenment. Those who seek Nibb&^a. 
It is commonly used only of these who seek 
to become Buddhas. The word was originally used 
for the previous life of Buddha:—( h^ih<^k g?[ i)D. ii.I3. 
or aresf^aisgcRWT ( M. iii. 119.). A Bodhisatta has 
to make a resolution before a Buddha. This is 
called 3 Thi 4 t 5 itw or For that eight condi¬ 

tions have to be fulfilled:—that he should be a 
human being, a male, sufficiently developed, a 
recluse at declaration, declaration of his resolve 
possession of Jhanas, preparation to sacrifice all- 
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even life, and of firm and unwavering resolution. 
Here in this drama Jjmatavahana'. is almost a 
Bodhisattva (arjj says Garuda 

in Act V ). frft attractive ( n. qualifies ). ). 

The life of the Siddha King, Jimuta- 
wahana was not a Siddha, but a Vidyadhara. 
The audience could stand the representation of 
the life of a Bodhisattva, when it could allow 
a benediction to Buddha. 

?rrz ^—\ It is a representation of 
various dramatic situations, Kalidasa very well 
describes the na^ya in his Malavikagnimitra— 


^ I 

HHRd 

a thing, each one by itseir. ?? in this 

dramatic representation, 'sd, The 

acquisition of the desired fruit viz. the apprecia¬ 
tion by the audience, m otwj, due to the 

greatness or excess of my good luck, ot-ut a 

collection. This passage from ..nor: is almost 

the same in the Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika 
with necessary changes to .suit the context there. 

It is rather difficult to appreciate how Harfa 
himself could enter an eulogising account of him¬ 
self in his own dramas! Is it suspect like the pras- 
tsvana in the Mycchaka^ika ? 


This verse is quoted in the Sshityadarpaiia, VI 
( as from Ratnavali) and also in the RasSrnava- 
sudhikara for illustrating what is called 

wnr jRmm n This srdnnr is a sub¬ 
sidiary of the The poet's name, name of 

the drama etc. should be described in the prologue 
of the drama—=n Now 

follows what is called the Amukha ^ 
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I gWf ??^T H 

^ i ari^ ^ 1^: sre^r^Hi?^ ^ n 

Here it is the and the ^srh: who engage in 
the conversation, the wife, the lady of the 

house, what is now-a-days.termed as the y^tr=iift4). 
Cf. the vsRPw 4. 81. jt w •• W § 

n The is a place of digni¬ 
ty as described in the IV 17. It is called 

—3rfJr5R[^^ yf|oflrq^ IV. 18. 

qrl^^^fRiT^r the triple symphony, singing, 

instrumental music and dancing. 

Towards the curtain. After this the Trivandrum 
edition^reads one more verse. The verse is included 
in our text-for ready reference. The lady does not 
tolerate strangers—hence the metaphor of the 
daylotus. For a similar idea see gsRiw— 

^ and are terms used by the ^rsft and the 

i 3 Tr%^ son of the 
honoured one i. e , father-in-law. there 

is an obvious contrast intended in both the word 8 .ciRT 
-father (here father-in-law).3R^=3TT'!ft. 

♦TR; old age. ' wn: "-stir:. 3 T'?<Rrmi^: greatly 

distressed, ^ ^ wr»t ?mi fwi grief, 

depression. in dramas occurs either due to 

cirWR, 3Trr^ or ^ and is described by 

or M (III. 9 ). it may be noted 

here that Prakfta language is used by the Na^i. 
The JTPWjr says sirw^ i ^ »T^'ral r 

' 5 fl% * 1 % ?ri^ R JTii?# i and gives 

the various prakrts that are to be used by various 
characters. carrying, bearing, gtt: ’rft- 

I pR^-fTM R PRT gpS )• 

2 n^. The smrtis say that after transferring the 
wealth etc. to the son one should go to the forest. 

wrdt 51^,1 = service, jpf: 

Ry»rRt (or cPRi: ). 
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I. 4. ^ «rf^ e4 

come in order of succession, hereditary. 
) of parents, service (desiderative 
of f). to do, to perform. ^ ) Riches, 

power. There is ’JWT in this verse. The metre 
i8 8i3H- 

wtig^. is a synonym of Else¬ 

where a^amr and ^«rmr are two divisions of the 
9 ng<?i. In this prastavana the Sutradhnra converses 
with the Nan, Vidwaka or the Paripsrivaka 
and indicates the entry of some character of 
the drama. Then he departs. In the prastavana 
some information about the poet is also supplied. 
According to the ^5??^ this is the type (III.14). 

51^ ^pfjF2]c5Rrr'ai% i sRg!ts?=?f?r ii 

( The example of the first is from gwmftci and the 
second from ). According to the it 

is called atr^nf^g:— 

Ji%<TTf^Rr II The Dasarupaku commentator 
Dhanika, cites this verse |as indicative of the 
pr of Jimutavahana as the hero of this play. ( See 
the discussion under II. 4 of the Dhirodatta hero in 
the Dasarupaka.) 

Now comes the main scene. 

Jimataketu and the mother of Jmiutavahana 
have gone to the forest. The hero is being urged 
by the Vidusaka to enjoy all pleasures due to him as 
the prince of the Vidysdharas. But Jimutavahana 
values his services to his parents more highly. The 
hero and the VidQsaka go out to find a suitable 
place for an Ssrama. Being pleased with the beauty 
of the Malaya mountain the hero determines to 
stay there. Singing is heard by the hero who finds 
Malayavati in the temple' of Gauri. He falls in 
love with her, and Malayavati too follows suit. 
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Tl^ey begin to converse when they are interrupted 
by a sage calling Malayavati home. The hero and 
Vidusaka too go to their place. 

Hero. This entry is peculiar to the 
Nagananda. The Hero of a play is thus described : 

tigi;: c^TPft I 

iT?rfrT?tsf^4tr: 1 

?s^e: II () 

Or jrwa#t stimR i 

f^rRsait qr ?i'qqR u (?rr. ^ ) 

The total kinds of heroes come to about 48. The 
rRJwO mentions three classes qj%, ^qqfa and 
( 95.110 ). The hero is probably so named here in 
the drama to avoid the confusion of names of the 
father of the hero—JimQtaketu and the hero, Jimu- 
tavahana. is a middling character in a 

Sanskrit drama along with the Vi^a. 

wiRqqiqfr; ii rt. ?. 

fr€fsr i ^^nsw. 

He is the humorous companion and cbnfidential 
friend of the hero in a play. He excites mirth by 
his quaint dress, speeches, gestures, appearances 
and by allowing himself to be made the butt of 
ridicule by every.body. He is called the 
of the hero. He always makes allusions to his 
eating habits and is usually timid and often foolish. 

with regrets, sorrow or disgust. aTTtq-( -arw; 
3T<Tr;q 5 ^) primarily a descendant of Atri. Here is 
is the proper name of the VidQsaka and denotes 
his Brahmin descent. 

N~2 
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1. 5. an^JT ^ ^ ^ ^ s^=> 

r?fmri®rig m ^ %T^, ^ 

3{f^ gwfffiw ^ 2rf^ ?c«rJT 3frf^, sficl ^ i 

In this verse tBe hero describes the demerits of 
youth. He says he knows it all, but as he is 
passing it in the service of his parents he is 
delighted by it; otherwise he is only too aware 
of the defects of youth. Thus he says that it is the 
time of passion; it lasts only for a very short 
time and is therefore transient. In youth people 
just do not discriminate between good and evil 
in the flush of youth! Everydody on earth 
knows that it is so. Thus these three defects 
make youth full of blame. It is again enslaved 
by the senses. So none may like youth. 
place, resort (f^rrm^fra: ?nN:). 3?ii% i 
know, Hcnow well. '#r^perishing ( n.) to decaying. 

H not that it is not transient, two negative 
make an emphatic affirmative. Hence he means 
to say that it is perishable, not lasting very long. 
For examples of two negatives com pare 
sBFJff =Er 7{ ” VI. 30 ; or ^ ^ 

=ar'5r»TKj:-jTmi^.T'’I. 11, or g^rf^ i (I) 

Sc3R: conviction, belief. He 

says “ I do not believe or I am not convinced that 
youth is permanent—not transient,” that is to say 
that it just lasts for only a little while. ,’TwiF#r^’T- 
^ ^ aM'H—i tn# also says “ 

II ”. fRi ^ 3T?r5r =^1 In the dis¬ 

crimination between what should be done and what 
should not be done. f#Era fc4 A bad deed, 

(lit. with the face turned away from ) disinclined, 
averse, or even, opposed. influenced by the 

■senses, controlled by the senses or swayed by itheir 
power. ^ The line can also mean-^ qq 
( youth is thus blameworthy) 3rfq( but ) ? r ^qqd ' ( 
’Tk?i;if it is controlled by the senses, then ) iffw ■frqq 
(it would be a matter for pleasure and not regrets), 
expresses the contrast between f^Fqr and atf?i. 
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The variant means :-For getting the 

desired fruit or object. The line would then 
mean—‘ 'fouth, though thus blameworthy, would 
give ( me my ) desired object.’ The fi-uit for desired 
object may bo absolution i. e. The service of 
parents is as good as the service of god. Cf. 

1 is the present participle from the des- 

iderative base of —of me desiring to serve. 

fqtepwr Tired; weary ( or in whom there is 

disgust regarding this world ). The reading ^ 
is better than ftrw ..The stage direction-^rfl^ 
indi(aites that the Vidusa!-a does not only not like 
the hero's attitude, but he is positively displeased 
and angry. The Vidusaka is always shown as a 
lover of pleasures, and if he was to go along 
with the prince in the forest it would only 
mean his being deprived of all. good things of life 
on earth. yg ^ of them as good 

as dead while living, -dead while living. The 
great old age is the reason. JF^nyrRi 
rFiR. Insistence, persistence, obstinacy, per¬ 
tinacity, intentness. nT'^ft^Tir or 

cR. yRRlJi: full enjoyment of all desires or 
enjoyment to one’s heart’s content, gwi A friend 
of the same age, a comrade. The Vidusaka is 
always a friend of the king ; hence the term. 

I. 6. Prg: gi: g«rr fiTcFi ^'>fl 

? el^ejnd: arpTiR: ^ g«i: atfer ()( 

The VidQsaka, in the hero’s opinion, had not 
said it properly. The impropriety of VidQsaka’s 
assumption that pleasures of kingdom are higher 
than those of service of his father is now being 
explained. In every respect—sitting on the ground, 
shampooing the feet of his father, eating the 
remnants of his food—all these are higher in 
value to Jimatavfihana than the pleasure of sitting 
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on the throne (and having other kings sitting 
down in front to receive orders ), or the pleasure 
of having his feet cleaned by the salutation 
of the princes or again enjoying pleasures 
of eating, drinking; or other bodily enjoy 
ments. appears beautiful, shines. ^0=5; may 

mean ' standing ’ (or receiving orders from his 
father), on bare ground; ground without any 
carpets or other cover, gr: in front (to execute 
orders immediately ). shampooing {causal of 

genetive of its present participle parasmai- 
pada). pleasure, happiness. This may be, as 
:§ivarama points out, the happiness of 

Etc. from sovereignty. 

Can the same pleasures be obtained from kingship 
which he could secure by serving his parents? 
There is a variant is r^rr assemblage 

of kings, the reading is supported by Dhanika 
in his commentary on the DasarQpaka where 
the Nirjigisuta of the hero is being explained. The 
re ding of the Trivandrum edition-f% 

^Ryfl is not good for the simple reason 

that it breaks the balance and symmetry attained 
in the first two lines. It would mean “ What are 
the pleasures to me, what is the worth of the 
assemblage of kings to me while I shampoo my 
father’s feet ? ” satisfaction. ' 

9 TT^ g^^d a karmadhsiraya 

compound 5 ^: m Is 

there any purpose or merit ? This sloka suffers 
from some defects: 1 There is no corres¬ 
ponding to ^ in the 2nd line. 2. There is lack 
of symmetry in and or {it should 

have been something like "iRmR: Etc.) 3. ar-^ 
corresponding to ^ in the 3rd line is to say the 
least irregular. There should have been ?rr (to 
correspond to ). This comes under 
4. ^ requires to be 'repeated in a different sense 
in the 3rd line. The metre is 5rrfe#^f^. The arafir 
is auTEgttswRn and 
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3r?»m m ci^ wm i To one¬ 
self. This speech is not to be heard by anyone 
on the stage, though it has to be heard by the 
spec tators, aloud. This is to be heard by all. 

^ I By these words the Vidusaka 
desires to draw the attention of the king to his 
duties, and not only to the luxuries flowing from 
kingship, with a smile. Include this dire¬ 
ction in the text Cf. “ ^ ^iirr 

” It may be noted that the Vidusaka, even 
though a Brahmin, speaks in Prakfta; for the 
dictum is : *rkfi:ii 

I. 7. awf. w ^i«rr 

atTciTtRcfT ®rft arf^ 

at^ ort: ^ ^ ^ %cifk Me i 

The elements of sovereignty. It is better 
to take this to mean subje ts. The afM: elements 
of sovereignty are seven- ^inyg.cqkTOpksrarfk =q i 
??TP%-5=2irqT^^ So we get 

a’^, 3TM and ) On the path of righteous¬ 
ness or justice, arjfe; path. ( a variant ) 

means properly established, Mrrkfir: happily 

settled. It is one of the duties of the king to 
see that good people remain in his kingdom 
unmolested and this he does by giving them 
freedom, protection, houses Etc. The king’s 

relatives. These have to be provided for, so that 
they do not create any difficulties for the king 
in power. WT security ( of fortresses, army Etc.) 
^ q>55 The wish-ful¬ 

filling tree. The hero says that even the wish- 
fulfilling tree, which was his property and which 
was bestowed on him by his father, was given 
away by him. So that, that tree should not be¬ 
come a matter for jealousy. 

Cf. 9^ I 

%R9T: kq I 
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'T%1R II 

^ 5 r ^silr *rt ii 


The has the following:— 

JTRT^i%i^ni55fl[ II 

%% ^ «n^ II 

?#r; 52pftf% I 
^ ^ II 


For the first two lines compare ?:rmIc5 (I. 9 ) 
'W: m.: I 

iRrf^'WfT^FTr: irt: ii In verso 7 the hero now replies to 
the point raised by the Vidusaka. The Vidflsaka 
had said that the hero bad to discharge certain res¬ 
ponsibilities of his kingship. Therefore, the hero 
tells him that he has already done so. The subjects 
were put on a path of righteousness, corruption 
or vices of the subjects wore entirely removed. 
Therefore the good people too were happily 
placed. His relatives were also given the neces¬ 
sary facilities like himself; so that they may 
not mutiny. Moreover the security of the kingdom, 
which was a major charge of the king, was also 
well looked after. Even the Kalpavfksa was 
given away to the subjects. Hence the hero now 
wants to know what else was in the mind of the 
Vidasaka. The metre is 


Very daring, adventurous, ^ivarsma 
says-A Sdhasika is one who does not wait and 
waste his time in discussing the pros and the 
cons of a case; but just acts immediately on the 
thought^ occurring to him-'mlel^jf ffRJTR: 

lErr?^: i ?rnr%^:—w: 3^^. A 
daredevil, a desperado, a freebooter. 

-wc^r: ). It is used after a name as 
SI. term of abuse »Rir: ^ =*r. The wretched 
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Mataftga is a Vidyadhara according to the Katha- 
saritsagara (XXIl. 254). Kale’s remark that 
it is an invented name is not correct, 
an enemy, when he is near i.e. next to 

our kingdom. In the ancient Indian polity 
a king on one’s border was an eneray-was 
on the enemy’s border a friend and so on. He 
(tailed a or natural enemy, m RWPrm sr^: 
W- ' Clf. gi. 2.36 fkw ^rprsTfKFrpr. Com¬ 
pare Mallinatha on the same, =5r b suTTcqr: 

^ b' wbftaff. euTT ybfb 

) A minister m. well-established, 

safe, secure. Matanga was bound to raise 

difficulties when the king was away. JTfpr: The 
student should note that Jimutavahana does 
not call him a (hataka 1 as the Vidusaka 
does, even though he is his enemv. mr crjj most 
certainly; just that, crt; f^fr- 

this shows Jimutavahana’s unconcern at what 
may happen. It is rather not proper on a king’s 
part to behave in this manner. The student can 
mark how the extreme Ideals of Buddhism must 
have corroded irya rninds and taken them away 
from their post of duty to their subjects. The 
former Aryan ideal of collective interest of the 
community was replaced by Buddhism with a far 
greater insistence on individual uplift even to 
the detriment of national security! Jimatavahana 
says—How does he stand to lose ? aw begin¬ 

ning from t.e. including the body. This is not a clas¬ 
sical use where snjfb indicates time or place, 
prepared, kept ready, performed, contrived. 
is another reading which would mean—protected, 
kept. It can be seen from the Katbasaritsagara 
( XXII. 255 ) that Matanga was alwavs looking 
for an opportunity to take over JimQtavahana’s 
country: ricr: 

regard,respect, deference. Jimutavahana 
would have handed over the kingdom to Matanga 
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without qualms, but it was out of respect to his 
father that he was not doing so! by the 

thing called kingdom. The idea is that a kingdom 
was a trifle to Jimutavahana ! The reading 
means-by the unreality (of the Kingdom), by this 
unsubstantial, unimportant thing! ^ It is better 

that.Here ^ is used in the original sense; 

usually it is found used with ^ followed by 5 or 
jfmr I. 9. 

^ ?rfg^?rfgJT ( Hfkw: ^ gsar: ^ ^ 

?rfl7?R:) ( »-THg ). The flowers, Kusa grass, 

sacrificial faggots were all rendered scarce (lit. 
distant), or removed, taken away by the use of 
that place over a long period of time. ?ii^rg; a 
sacrificial faggot is a RnifR 

ts: and bonce neuter. jfmr; 

^ jttVt ^ Ksrrjfff, almost used up. 

gyjg roots like radish, ginger etc. 

A bulbous root, tubers, rice growing 

wild and without cultivation. This was always 
the food of sages. Of. 

^irrfT'-r: or Raghu I. 50, V. 9,15 etc. . This 

is a mountain range in S. India abounding in 
Sandal trees. From this comes the name Malabar 
—jRmrr. It is included in the Kulaparvatas. Cf. 

etc Sanskrit poets represent the 
breeze from this mountain as wafting the odour 
of sandal trees and other plants growing there. 
It is an excitant of love. The JR5^jrfrTw,"Rfffr, 
etc. are always thus described. Ct. ?>F5ri^4''iwdT 
( Gitagovinda I ). This mountain 
stretches from the Southern Ghats southwards 
and forms the Eastern boundary of Travancore. 
Cardamoms, pepper, betel-nut trees all are said 
to thrive on this Mountain. It forms an item 
in the descriptions of summer, ‘ in Sanskrit works. 

place for a hermitage, rwir 
( otherwise rrtt: w. =*RFn-: ^ qft- 

<537: ( r: *!wrT^:); ^ 

( 37^: ^ ?=5f5f^eRT*f 
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3mrR q ^ cwItk ; JPTO f^Rrqr: 

Juioy, fresh, new or wet. Thick, dense, 

Sandal. It is a tree whose wood or unct¬ 
uous preparation is used as a perfume and as a 
refrigerant application. Cf. rrFRRTO: ^ 

3=^ ^rif^ Ks. I. 2. y4 ^ *tnci #t;: 

dtacj I d-ffJTFr 3Tfr(h?E?r% ii .5. 20. 

The upper part, top or even the interior. TitdRsii 
contact. (/. e. means pounding or tritura¬ 
tion. This reading can he supported on a use of 
the -^rd^snTTfdd in Malati-Madh;w III 'if^fkrPTi33r- 

granoe. ^iTtRuk-awr. hnrrre^o.— 

The uneven slopes, rough slopes, which 

were being shivered to pieces. rising, 

jumping, flying upwards. ^fl^c-Spray. Shower. 

5PTJ?dfriT “The first meeting.” This shows the extreme 
excitement. Mr. Kale remarks that this is not the 
very first dw but one after a separation ( as he 
says JTpHtw will lose its pro])riety). ^ fw 

(therefore according to Kale, means a ). 

.If however we take as the Sadharmya then the 
usual meaning would be alright. It then suits well. 
Tho suggestion is also there regarding the hero’s 
first love. *rpT may then mpeu the means of the 
attainment of the meeting. Hero there is tho 4th 
type of as the words used may be cons¬ 

trued in the original and the love context and 
there is also the use of a favourable simile thus 
suggesting the hero’s future love towards Malaya- 
vati Thus fnitRsaor: g:wr i 

T^iT'^BlWRd arf ii Also comp:ire 

I 'nOf^ I In all this the Vidusaka who 

is the ' Narmasaciva' of the hero, Jimutavahana 
desires to excite in him an emotion of love by refe-, 
rence to the Malaya and also the “ first meeting, ” 
the word “ utkanthiia " and the word “ Priya ”. 
j^ivTaraa »says that when Malayaraaruta can be 
an excitant at a distant place from Malaya, -then 
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it must be more so on Malaya which is its place 
of origin. It would be even more hospitable on 
the Malaya itself where the hero may be con¬ 
sidered a guest. The Bhagawadgita says: 

which can come true in the 
case of the hero. Oh the delightfulness! 

CJTofPrPT 5^ ); Loveliness, beauty. 

Cf. I. 2i ?rr 

^ I In the aflfix stcr ijg added in the 

sense of or to words having a penulti¬ 
mate ^ preceded by a long syllable. So, too, we get 
but 

3t 4 ^ i 

qr'JJfft f i3rr''rt jtdjt: bmy: ugrf vitt: ( 3Tri:) 

yrtiw, OTJfrf:. in rut, rutting, fsg: an 

elephant [f^: ( : ,) ?r: arm, V.2.107 ] 

There is a reading But there is no reason 

to suppose that all the had gathered on the 

Malaya. »r»5bn% wall-lilee temples, broad, big 
temples of elephants sRrm- »rJ 3 [; «Tu#rrPT: (iT5fjTi^=5in«i^ 
?mT?r;). Here is irwsf[=^^. The »r«T^f^Frftybf * 
ha 3 -iTfif^#S[Tir?y; yf: i ( see Mallinatha 

on Raghu V, 43 ). Or brbi may be construed as 
merely a region Therefore ’pswu would mean the 
region of temples Cf. brr^: 

—bFrR:). rubbing hard, friction. The rutting 

elephants rubbed hard their broad temples against 
the sandal trees, which, by their breathing, exuded 
the juice. It may be noted that has to be 

connected with »FTT...which ii? irregular, 

^ The caves and valleys of 

Malaya reverberated when waves of the sea dashed 
Against the banks. »t|t: a cave. ( 5 ^ 

^?WcFbF^ jcr I >Tfr^-3Tqr). ^p^: a valley. 3TF?xiTtycT: lashed, 
stirred. f^rsni The beautiful Siddha damsels. 
The use of the word stjri shows according to 
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^ivarama the birth of beautiful ladies only among 
the Siddhas. And that also could he inferred, 
according to 'him by the ■ colour of the alaktaka. 

Eed resin, 

red lac or sap. It was used by women to dye 
the soles of their feet and lips ('siwr, 
rm 55?^). Cf. ) (5.34) 

or JTMwnrm (3‘5 ) for lips: 

ci^tr— nw VIT. 7 ( for feet ). f^r-- 

white crystal rocks or marble. There is a variant 
It would mean stone-slabs on the tops 
of mountains or .at their bottom. is used 

as a noun. The idea is that on the white 
slabs of stones the walking of Siddha ladies 
lu’oduced footprints with the rod dye. ^•. qualifies 
Malayacala. As the hero and Vidusaka were 
seeking a spot, the reading is more appi'o- 
priate. would be the first reaction of these 
visitors, while would he a later consider¬ 
ation. h3?T: fit to he made into a resort. f^JTN 
in some indescribable manner. This word shows 
that a love-excitant has begun to work on the 
hero, while the word ' Riddhshgana ’ points to the 
impending entrance of Malayavati (m the scene. 

full of tonging. TIiotm is in this verse a of 
^3^, and (The metre is lartrs- 
The throbbing of the right eye- 
The has the following:— 

jprt ^^ril%»TFT IRTcT; i 

ftr: ’^rfir ii or the rtrtrrji: 

?^RRTTJr 5IRRR%^ I 
RRTR^ RfRt 5R I 

It can be seen that here ?gRfh is indicated. Cf. 
the 5rrfi=R-" ^ Rf: f?t: TPJRfTR. ” (I) 

or 5rRn%eT?Jt I. The Sanskrit poets 

have always referred to this sort of ‘ spandana ’ 
of the lips, eyes, arms or body. The wrkR: 
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referred to above in the Sskuntala pr ognost icates 
the meeting of a i 

(). 3Trdf®i JIT22RT: It is clear that that audience 
cannot be shown ascending a mountain on the stage 
itself. Therefore the word 

I 9. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f^arr, r% g i 

gf^: what particular gf^ is meant here can¬ 
not be said. But it must be taken as a very 
general reference to writers on the science of 
omens. indicates, suggests, foretells. Rg 

what possibly? The metre is argg'T. near, approa¬ 
ching, impending. Ct. ft ac2nevrin5pwr- 

'TickR iprifk RRtfiR I —It may be noted ^pig 

?r% mr^ ^ 

FfiRf-RTTO^. y# 'Fbus surely it may be. may 
mean hero, mrrfnd embellished. The student 

should note that tins word has now developed a 
different sense in Marathi.) WW# vqi; =?r qKTT: 

( or 

^4>fi ( ); argfitnr: f?rqwrr: 

?rTW. *T»r: m The prakrit ^nwar may be rendered 
as too. wet, moist, juicy. The young 
ones of animals Cf. the f^s^- 

^5Rr'75.T fR»rhtra^T =5Rf% Sale. I. 15 or 

f^gwrsJTJTRfkvrTOq: ir-sg gjn: I. 13. These are the 
usual descriptions of tapovanas. The stanzas 13, 
14 and 15 from .'^akuntala give excellent reasons 
for such guesses. Also compare I. 12 

3iRf4.nr 

g?fRRrciT: i gjw ^F.fqRgrk 
cnjggjni k ii 

The VidOsaka thus here argues that this must 
be a penance grove. Smoke, beasts at ease and 
snigdha padapas make for a tapovana. Additional 
reasons are given by the hero in verse 10 below. 
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I. 10. ^:, 

*r»g^?PT: ^?:fr w., ^ 

^TF^rt ?? =sr i 

The reasons for the place being a penance- 
grove are according to Jimutavahana : 1. The barks 
of the trees are not cut too long; this was done 
out of compassion as it were. 2. The crystal- 
clear water with shattered water-pots was essen¬ 
tially a sign of a hermitage nearby. 3. The 
Muftja girdles thrown away by the young celi¬ 
bates after they had snapped. 4. The parrot was 
repeating a passage from a Saman. Ordinarily 
people would not care to cut the barks in the 
manner done by l?sis, the water-pots or the Munja 
girdles too are a sure sign of a place removed from 
towns and lastly the very characteristic saman 
chant by the parrots could only l)e possible in a 
hermitage or a penance grove, for furnishing 

garments or clothing. This refers to the '"Volkalas!' 

^ f^TcJRWFT: ( ^ ). OUt of 

compassion as it were the barks were cut thin. 
The idea of compassion towards trees is a subject 
very frequently made use-of by Sanskrit Poets. 
Compare the qfsqir 

IV. 8 or II \ II or ?i45:T 

XVI. 19. qrPfiT: 

iT ?«r; is the very example of this kindness. 
They were cut very thin. The days is always 
exercised towards the trees as they wore consi¬ 
dered to be endowed with life. The ffiwkt has 
3ffi:"d?T I .‘^ivarsma says: er^FFcW- 

hwfq 4 m i They are 

, cut () not very thick because they were 
to be used for clothing. The compound should have 
really been 3n#is«rq;; hence it is to be now ex¬ 
plained as a i Such 

compounds are used in classical literature, •iitj-fti 
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;Tpt 11 30) -or 1.19) or 

III. 19. or III. 67 etc, 

fsR: Barks. Such barks were used for garments. 
They were usually called valkalas. sakuiitala is 
sh(iwn using the valkalas and appearing even more 
beautiful. The sakuntala in act, IV mentions 
how a Ksauma was given by the trees. The word 
“ valka ’ is first to be noticed in the I. d. i:, 5,3,5. 
It may have lieen that even like hides the barks 
of trees came to be used as clothing, w: 

where many old water-pots weie 
found in a broken condition. The water vessels 
were seen from outside due to the very clear water. 
There is a variant and JTJTrt'B", and 

they inearn-where the broken old water- 
pots were slightly visible (this is obviously not a 
good reading). would mean “ where the 

many submerged ( magna) waterpots ” Etc. 
would mean ' where the submerged waterpots 
slightly visible ” Etc. w: ^s^jj^as clear as the sky- 
( we:). of the 

stream (). ‘ fn;:-wtrr. Of. M anu 

on the throwing of waterpots etc. II. 64 ; Jnwftfsrfi 
wsgfl I ■iT'^ ii atR 

?rw: ). This is like the 
compound ?n%f^ciT: ( 

Ur?R; ) made of grass (then feminine of w?), 
According to Manu a Brahmin celibate has to 
wear a girdle made of munja grass after his 
upanayana : #^^4 i 

g w II IL 42 at some places 

jrfditfi Hearing every day. wrt qy 

A verse from the Samaveda or a Saman. the 
third of the four V t^das. ©wn i 

Or compare Manu I, 23 m srp i 

ii The ftiwr says- 

yq ar^T f^Wr. The BhagavadgitS gives great 
respect to the Samaveda when it declares: Iwi 
I q'c^ is being recited. The parrots are 
always described as repeating V<^dic passages which 
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they have already always heard from the Bat us.. 
For the idea compare Kadambari: ; 

?rfnTt%: i f^f’iW'iTTwr ?r#r 

or n The 

metre is There is in 

in and in »mr,...q;ifr»®f etc. 

There is also ^qrtn% as the actions of a parrot 
are described. 51 ^: #r5i^; af^^iiWr: ei^*T^Rt 

cn?I. 'ra^ ^ sn^: ^ 

fM- «T'rerffirh:q^rj^''3frj4frm: qT^wrt 
aril g shows surprise or curiosity, pleased 

or delighted, jraqor: i^p?JTFr^ which was 

being thoroughly discussed or determined by 
means of Siksa, Nirukta, Patha-Krama and othei’ 
similar methods. uncertain, dubious, 

is what is known as ^ruti. the details. The 

idea is that the whole region of the penance-grove 
was delightfully calm—even though every one wtis 
working. The hermits themselves were busy ex¬ 
plaining abstruse V^dic passages which needed 
elucidation as they were difficult. This was done 
by the usual method of Vedic exigesis. who 
were reciting. Recitation had a great place in 
the ancient Indian system of education. This 
sharpened the memory. Secondly everybody was 
free while reciting to do other things which could 
be mechanically done. Here, for example, the 
students were also cutting very moist or green 
Samidha* for their sacrifices, is any 

young Brahmacarin whose upanayana is per 
formed. Cf. ^=qpkTWB^lwi4...«Tiwf i%?iTrT?( 

being cut. very moist, wet or green. (‘aq.R 

). sacrificial faggots. 

(‘ qro ^ ?rr%i: ^rqrq; ’). The girls, too, 

were busy. ?imrfifTR^: by the young girls in 
the hermitage, arrjwor which was being filled. 

Basin. (arwRU ^ 1 

or ‘ anRFT^rm^ ’ 1^= ]. The -girls 

in the hermitages are always shown as watering 
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.trees. The Sakuntala. was perhaps the model for 
the description of this place ; though snhar^a has 
given more details, 

I. 11. 

ftrt, ^ STTt 

3rfciT^in Rn%^: i 

A bee. by hummings. a wel 

come. The idea is that the trees are welcoming 
the hero by means of the hummings. Just as a 
householder would welcome a guest by sweet 
words, so the trees here are represented as wel¬ 
coming guests. The trees are as it were bowing 
down, they are as it were giving fm arghya. All this 
they are taught, and hence the trees are in the 
habit of welcoming by words, by salutations and 
finally by an offering. Poets are often in the 
habit of superimposing human functions on in¬ 
animate things. So it is said:—*rMR%ciiTHft %cr- 
I ^ II ( quoted 

by 'Sivarama ). a salutation, by tops, 

by heads. (v 1. ) a shower ^ of 

flowers. By this the trees provide arghya (aw ) an 
offering. The arghya is said to consist of eight 
things: arr?-. ^ ^ #t: ?rf^; i m fh^- 

II ^iTs4 also merely denoted water 
in a drona. The duties of the householder include 
the welcome and service of a guest. Cf. the 
Manusmruti, adhyaya III. a guest, derived 

from 3mm ( me?# f#). It is also explained as 
^ r%ih who comes on any day without previ¬ 

ous intimation. Parasara says: 3T%rWmf 

I The Manusrnrti says: srfiim- 

$rfei«T: I sfRm m n (3.102). The 

guest should be worshipped with a seat, water, food 
etc, ( Manu. Ill 99.). If not this at least a seat, 
water and sweet words should not be wanting 
in a gentlemans hou.se: ^ n 

1 ^rat 11 " Yama 
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says the following of the aUthi sif ^ fro 

I *r%fiT?rT II The Nirukta 

explains as «rwrrfi-% >I5K i f^-rj 
^ m ( IV. 4 ). ?iw worshii). 

w:—3Ttf?;. trees. ( trg ). 

sCrW: w?fi—amn. are taught. For the idea of 

welcome by trees compare Kaghuvatnisa Xlll. 46 : 

I '=i^nh-4t^fTS''j^TT 

sRk§ II Or 3nr^TJr. 'rhig 

^fl^Tst^irw- jRfpe ^rhrer: i strf^rw; 

ggten4 IFC ^4 ^RSTT-H; ll Or 11. (S- .l 3 or 
T. 78. The v. 1. is not good as it does not keep 
every line separate. The third line breaks the 
85 "mmetry as it has no word in the instrumental 
plural like and Frftr^:. The metre is iT#^r. 

happiness. t% g« ip5'(‘5 =^’, 
f^ergJT?! ) what possibly ? #5eT; 

pT;?T?:^; m\ cT, gg^kRT: y^.-. m-. '^: h. This 

describes the deer. They had their necks slightly 
turned, the mouthfuls of the half-chewed cud 
slipped out of their mouths which had become 
inactive, they had raised one of their ears for 
listening to the sound and they had their eyes closed 
in the happiness of their peaceful life This was 
because they wanted to make sure of the sound. 
Of,’the «BR»=w^, description of the horse for such an 
animal behaviour : H^^reisFrgirg 

5Pwm#fl jfrrwsyg etc. 

necks, therefore heads, motionless because 

they had their attention fully taken up by some¬ 
thing happy and pleasing. half-chewed y4- 

3b?r5t; mouthfuls of darbha grass, raised 

(causal of note the minute detail 

of the description. g%sT wN^tr who had 

closed their eyes iii happiness. 

I. 12. gsm; 

fsiRaRR ygR, 3Tk??s*R, 

Rfysg »ftg i 


K.. 3 
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The verse oontains many technical terms. We 
first of all annotate the words. Wf a note, a tone, 
a modulation ( V. S. Apte ). It seems that is the 
place from where a note arises;—2^4 

I So the are three: the chest, the throat 
and the top (.^iras ) of the palate from which respe¬ 
ctively the Mandra, Madhi/a ( also known as 
/Santa ) and 7ara tones arise. [ ( fj? 

^ ttR sotr) = (bass), (tenor) itR (treble.) ] 
So means: by attaining to the respective 

place of origin. [This is attained by the 
giw or ^. ] Principal Karmarkar quoting the 
authority of Sardar G. N. Mujumdar says that 
in means rhythm. We prefer the 

meaning given by Apte, viz. modulation ( of the 
pitch). The arrangement of the 

Mandra and Taro notes. The student should note 
that «FR»ir means the proper production (of these 
notes) This is from Mandra to Tara and back. 
This is done by passing through the Madhya, 
for it is told ; ^ rmpt fr i Read 

Sivaraiiia —^ i 

3TWI5!; 5%: 1 5|^?nnwi ^[dwR: 

sraR: g I ?r gif: M 

II The way in which a tone is produced from 
the sthana of another by raising or lowering 
the voice. This is what is known as an^. The 
involves these Oamakas. These are 
seven ; ^ 3 ^, f^«T, and anpt. 

Compare also. 

. 3T®3T '^'1 ^ ^l^i^CIl II 

ftiw (fiiw V. 1. ) 8P#^ I 



Here they are enumerated as 

#T, and wi?a. For the first enumeration 


compare : 





^**R Jrfl ^w4. 3TI|; ii 

?^iRT-^>TF<p¥-f»l.3Twn?pi: frP^TfTJf: II 
leJTT^? KfiT i|5r i 

’^-3Tf5n?rdt <iw wt: 3 ^: n 

tSifRfweW^'T^f! I 




P54t: I^JT I 

a^nff «Tr<i: »tu^: f^trrr^»ir: ii 

3p?l^-3TW^CT II 

arm? ^ ^ RTe^ I 

an^ri-aw-f; e <r-iT# dt^; 11 


5Rif^cWJTaFF?i^R5if5iwf ..Rffr^; is another reading 
where €*1 is included with fPK and nu notes. In 
this reading the reference would be to f^4l, while 
the reading adopted by us *F5aR5q^ etc. refers 
to resounding, f^i^'-jr:—a lute. alHr 

—3T^. j%'74t is a lute with nine strings. 

f^5ft 1 ^itor^i^r WFt =Er 

11 ^nawi^ XXX. The is struck by the 
W and not by the «kH is the bow, the fiddle¬ 
stick. apci^r^ ft^rar; ( The mouthfuls of 

grass which were still in between the teeth. Some 
mouthfuls had already dropped down ) ^ 

the noise of these bits ( of montbfuls etc.) The 
idea is that the deer stopped the chewing for fear 
of being unable to hear the music. restraining, 
muffling. ^nf^wnrT:—annf^ crooked. It 
can also mean idle or slothful t.e. inactive or 
motionless. Cf. —bta^. the sound 

of the strings, mixed with, united with. 
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the l)umming of the bees, Deer. 

55f^q3i-^3Ti% ^ 

clear, af^ beautiful. arfir^j^Hn stiuck 

by tlie delicate fingers. not very distinctly. 

^ nrrRr;, ?r 3 ^rsT;) stoj^ct sound, produce 
a gentle sound, it-tr w ^«Tr. qsrq-^ft an 
indistinct sound. A low and a sweet note, 
g Cf. sivarama-3T5r =q armi^gr^: 

q^.^r ^ Rqfd I So it is the of the Indian music, 
sivarama further says: arw fl:gmcqT?i: ati^mr- 

ftscqr^ ^ JF^^RT ? 5 fr«Ti 1 ff<jT Hence. It 

seems the hero is adducing reasons for his conclu¬ 
sion that it is some ludi/ who is singing- The first is 
that the is The second reason is that 

the song has the as a prominent feature. 

Why a song leads to this inference is 

supplied by what sivarama says above. eq^RR— 
(‘ »TRTqqr5T’—^-q-^qq^R m ). 

It is a denominative from Cf. q^Rqq^t-dtfqr 

fqq;qr^ or rf. VII. :3;i. Tq^FrpR Or 

N. 6.65, Ki. 10.38. not fit for seeing-if 

she.is married. Kanyakas are usually fit to be 
looked at. It is qrqs 55 f that is arRlof^t^- ( sak V. ) 
a cluster of trees, .rtr Tam ala tree. Its 
bark is very dark. It is used for comparison by 
Sanskrit poets. 

The student may note here that the words ^Rir. 
^ kqqr: does not support a Buddhistic atmosphere 
for this play. arn^q Women usually speak 

in Prakrita in Sanskrta dramas, qqNssqr 

di€wr q qffqqr^ 1 armr^q g qpns qfRifr qqN^ 1 More¬ 
over a song ought again to be in Maharastri. But 
if some special importance is to be shown then a 
different language (i. e. Sanskjta) may be used! 

q snqitRT qr^-. Rqisqfqqqr: II The uttama chara¬ 
cter may speak in Sanskrta. In the' M rcchakatika 
Vasantasena speaks Sanskrt in the 4th and 5th 
acts. The qiaeRriw says: -hTgqisquqT q aifq ?Fq#FRq: 1 
q# jnjtq^ qipit qqr 11 .XVIII. 33. It further says - 
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'TT^ I XVTII, 28, But again 

^ ?^#^2Tr%dr4rfl II The following is usually- 
quoted as from Bharata:—g«r[ i 

I. 13. 3-f5p55B»F5^:eT'UT<RfRfh iTWci ^rrft gwffiRUtJT w 

arf^RTI^it 5#«Tg I 

3r5^ ^JT?5TI% M TO*!: jfrfT WfT: 

(I ^TRsrm ). 3^?^ fully blossomed P.P.P, of P. 

It is irregularly formed by the Varttika, 

OTd??3TRJT ( Pa? VIII. 2.55 ). %?r?T-. filaments. '' 
%¥Rfsi^2iTgT’—pollen. “TO»T:3wr5f:”—arjrc. 
white or yellowish, ff^; brilliance, Oh divine, 

venerable one; (possessed of is defined 

in y^STTO W: I yw»rt 

»r<T ^'rrr II ) Desire i.e.^ the acquisition of 

a suitable husband. srRT^Jf by your favour. 

The [dural is to include etc. in her 

family, fl According to jtw( 3 this i^loka is an in¬ 
stance of VII ). ^ cannot according 

to him mean ‘ because ’-for no cause or effect is 
described ; it cannot mean * certainly ’ as it would 
make Gauri look smaller It cannot well be taken 
with Jrr%s3rfh as it predicts a future event whose 
certainty cannot be guaranteed. The 3 of afk^q-^ is 
again useless as the sense of Jn%i% is not indicated. 
The epithet 375 ?!" is useless as no additional meaning 
is imparted to Gauri’s powers of granting prayers. 
Gauri, being of such a complexion does not become 
more powerful to grant the boon. The plural gsfRi; 
too is inconsistent .when Gauri is addressed in the 
singular! 

3T?t etc. shows wonder. This is necessary 
according to the Kavyaprakasa as there is a tran¬ 
sition from the Santa to the ^;rngara. This is 
facilitated by this inclusion of adbhuta. The hero 
did not like enjoyment (Cf. verse ) and 
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now he is going to fall in love with Malayavati. 
ap^l: 5fra flTTd I ( a. VII ) 


I. 11. 3T^ aT5?n 3ifq sif^fR'^rgjfT «tN: 3t4 g^- 

JT’S!iv5fN-^'TRl%'«; SJT; f^m:, *Ttg=5^»^fI: TO: 

This verse gives an explanation regarding the 
very accurate and scientific playing on the lute 
by Malayavati. of ti n kinds sjf'sR'^igTOrg is 

the actual mode or skill of production. 

These modes are of four kinds; 

f^WR: ^t«T: 3Trf^: -f^-IT I 

^T: II JTisjsn^ XXLX. SI. 

The 5!Ta=T«?i3 or the Vyafijana mode is again of 
ten kinds;— 

>1 ••'. J V 

II ^jaRTiw XXIX. 89 

i ' io 


The ten kinds are thus defined :— 


3r53sr»?T 5 ipm ^rc ^ 3 a^rj 

II <>.» II 
.?Tk #r|RW II '^.'1 II 



?t^5i^JTi^aRi: ?a5 s-ifpnfhf^ i 
^.fksi^p^r«Tt 3 3[f^r«fwvrl>raJ3; n u 
rR5frf fkwt I 

gwi ^ arfk'iRi^ n n 


d 3 # 3Tfkd%T: 


II '*,'< !i 
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55n?r?rflRrf^fr3^'3: t 

# Ri5=5r^ ^rif; ii 

52Tf^; a clear exhibition, or manifestation, playing, 
showing. the time in music. cir^^n?5Trff ^r: 

I It is of three kinds ^ ^ r%^: 

1 characterized by. rapid, h«t middl¬ 
ing, slow. the pauses. ^5^i5iif%Rq^ 

3T^i >g[^Tr (plain, level,) ( stream-like, or rapid, 

it is also called ’fig^r (like the cow’s 

tail) f^f^rh ?rr ii 3^'- 

'T#r5:qT. it may be the ‘ jttjtsh ’ as Mr. Karmarkar 
saj^s i ^ 

II ^FTfr^; accomplished. The variant is 

good also. 

modes of playing on musical instruments. 
cR? 3T5^rd =sr R9:ft^ i ^1^*1 

I i cif4 r^rr^'T^ 

5 II Also compare ; i 

fir4 i ( 29.102 ) 

;i ^ ^ 

I *ti4 arjn^r 

II ToB II i 

II Vv II rlrf ^3*Td *#11 

wrat f^T^: n ii The reading ari^l^- 
gn'^" is to be rejected as it does not describe all the 
three Vidfda. The metre is 5rTlr5ra3i4r%a. It may be 
noted that this verse is the same as III. 10 in 
Priyadarsika. [ 'ing may mean mi. See on 

5 r[f^ I-cT#k( 4tcirrit«r etc. ^ falls under the general 
category of cfT55. Compare the commentary in 
Mallikamaruta. allegro, *r«( Moderate, 

Adagio ]. ■+T^'?iR^ Princess. ’CFTt 
3Tflrc. Also ‘^^fr nw•• f •ntr !’ daughter. 

Of. the usual taunt f5Ff^it-T.r % i «mfFr arsirf^ 
fingers The Ttr^na ( being placed as a latter 
member in a compound ) of the word 5^^ is to be 
explained by treating it as a compound of the 
class; it is an Or dissolve ^ '^T^f 
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( as a ^ HfrR: i 

S®rg^ I When the form is we are 

to suppose an in the s^r and gi^Ti^ (am and 
respectively ) whereas if the form is ihr there is 
[ some dissolve it as m ahd resort to 
aTiT|a[r«^'!TTPS which really applies to Bahuvnhi 
compounds; but is made to serve tatpv.rush cases 
for justifying the ^f^'rrn of j. ?Trf4^JT scornfully, 
with disapprobation, a particle used in addi’cs- 
sing a female sei vant-^'i^ ??5rfT^r Jfhrt ^ 

is unmarried. The Nirukta 

derives w.'M \—^RiulPrr wa ^ y4 %H32fT yr 

'ih ^^R'Wwtr??f;[iSH"-t.4«T: (IV. 15 ) / c^^ndt- 

'RJir yyyfdR ' . An unmarried girl. 

'-h-yr: --r-w: (arg'+.pffd w. ). is also a 

technical term for a girl ten years old. atyWr 
1 fife'll I dhnr -M'] 

SR is .simply ‘ a maiden The word ^tdi'-’-cr must 
have been formed from [Also see Aptc under 
where he considers as a variety of 
in dramas. Cf. m. 1 wm: ^ evyrR: ^ h ppr is a wx\- 
a vow. f^nrdt JF^rJiRi ^ ai%rR#t a fast. 

There is a reading which is also good. Rdf*?, 

yy?^rr:. Because they aro not married. Rdid 
wi rfi:. One must not look at another’s married 
wife. This very expression is found in the Priya- 
darsika II. The in Act III has also 

a similar idea, strrt^' ’FRr<=y5^ ^ riRFt 

( ??T3rT ^ ’Tf'srd ^ frdr mrrcR: ) : fear, ^dpwf: Rnw 

from behind the tamda tree. There is a 
variant which would mean “through a 

hole in the thicket of creepers.” yfr- 

R^RrrRkynrr'-'d-3T»T«. %r special knowledge, practical 
skill. Cf. 3#Ti%R in 

:ir^’^5=q-'r.T a Naga dairnel; a girl of the Ngga 
race. It is evident from the following verse that 
Jimutavahana considers her to be a denizen of 
patala The Naga females were reputed for their 
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beautArjuna had married UlQpi from these 
races. The Nagas.are mentioned separately in the 
Bhagavadgita i X.28,29.) 

and are differentiated from Sarpas. However our 
text seems to regard them as identical, even with the 
Mahabharata which relates the episode of Vasuki be¬ 
ing elected the king of the nagas: 3 ?r 

arwrf^ff n (arn^ 36). It is doubt¬ 

ful from the description (later in this drama ) of 
satikhacuda if the poet had the Nagas of the Assam 
regions in mind. It ‘seems to have been a race 
which must have worshipped the serpents. It 
might be useful to know that the word ndga is also 
derived from nugna (naked) and the word naga 
is also found in the Buddhist and .lain literature. 
Another school of thought derives the 'W'ord from 
naga (a mountain ). The student who is more 
interested in pursuing this subject may read 
“ Golden Bough ” by Frazer or “ Serpent Worship. *' 
In the Mahabbsirata Arjuna seems to have 
driven out the Nagas from the Kbandava forest 
in retaliation :of which probably Tttksaka later 
killed his grandson Parjksit. Taksaka also helped 
Karna against the Pandavas. Later on Janame- 
jaya performed the “ Sarpa-sattra ” killing thou¬ 
sands of these ridgas, when Taksaka sought 
Indra’s intervention and survived ! The Sarpas 
were ‘Poisonous’ (savisa) i.e they troubled the 
Aryans and the ndgas wove (nirvisa) non-poi- 
sonous ’ i.e. harmless, y^ds?tJci, Taksaka belonged 
to the former while Ananta and Aesa belonged 
to the latter. The Rajalarangini mentions Ndgas 
and Ndga princesses. The Lalitavistara and 
Mahavarnsa also refer to the nagas. The Visnu 
Pursna and the Bhagavata Parana refer to the 
‘ nine ’ Nsga kings. Coins of some Naga kings are 
available and the king Oanapati Ndga was a con¬ 
temporary of Samudrvgupta. These ndgas seem 
to have reigned at Padmawati (modern Narwar or 
Nalwada in Malwa). The first king of Kashmir 
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was a.Nsga-king, Nila. In the 7th century the 
Karko^a family ruling in Kashmir was a niga 
family. Negapattam, Nagpur, Nagaon, Nagor and 
such other words must point out to the former 
Nagas regimes. The Nagas may have been a race 
from the South and must have later spread in the 
North in Kashmir and the Himalayas. The Ma- 
hars are probably (if philological equation of 
Naka-Nakha= Naga is correct) descendants of the 
Nagas. f^^n^s are followers of Indra of whom seve¬ 
ral persons were kings. It is known that there 
used to take place inter-marriages between men 
and Vidyadharas. They were known as Ksmara- 
pinah, Khecaras, Nabhascaras, Prii/amvadas etc. 
Some more imformation regarding Vidyadharas 
can probably be culled from the Bfhatkatha. 
also a class of semi-devine beings. Were they pos¬ 
sessed of the eight ‘ siddhis ’ ■ 

I. 15. *1^ aufro;, ^ %i: 

siw: a ^ a: 'sirki: 

^TcTsr^, ^ m: i 

a damsel of heaven. of Indra. Indra 
is reputed to possess a thousand eyes. They are 
ascribed to the curse of Ahaiya ( wife of Gautama ) 
whom he ravished. There is another account in 
the Adiparvan where we are told (adhyaya 231 ) 
that these eyes were due to Indra’s wishes to see 
TiUottamd about whom there was quarrel between 
8unda and Upasunda. This is a travesty of -the 
original Vedic account of the pursuit of Dawn by 
the sun in Kgveda. Indra had no occasion to use 
his eyes for want, obviously, of so beautiful an 
object. Therefore if this lady happens to be a 
divine lady then Indra will have the fruit of pos¬ 
sessing the thousand eyes. Indra is shown to go 
after women and to be an inveterately lewd 
person. Cf. Kumdrasamhhava III. 7 and 8. 
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II #Rin^d: I =^w^: 

carrgdN sRP^ipainn:^ i?r^'h;i 3 ; n iTr»ft a Nnga female. If 
the lady Belongs to the Naga race, then Rasstala 
would have a moon surely. The idea is that Rasa- 
tala is without a moon. So with this lady’s face the 
need for the moon is more than fulfilled. The nagas 
are said to be residents of Patdla (i e. Rasatala ) 
nether regions which are dark. Vasuki reigns over 
them. ^ the bearer of the hare. 

'I’he spots of the moon are held by men to represent 
various figures. There is a ‘ man ’ in the moon. 
So there is a ‘hare’. The following Sanskrit-verse 
gives some of thsse conceits—5 ibr\- 

fjn% ii 

race, family. our. .hmQtavahana belonged 
to the Vidyadhara race; hence the 

I ’ Our race has stood victorious among 
all others. By the skill in music and the great un¬ 
parallelled beauty of this maiden the Vidyadharas, 
if she belonged to thern, are a pre-eminent race 
now. ft^rs are so called because they are supposed 
to possess m^Rt ^iRft ar^. is 

ra,ce or family. ‘ ^*iT ’—aurt- 

( ). The Siddhas, if she were born of them, 

would now become far-famed ; so far they were 
little known emb.)]lished also ]. Her beauty 
would make them illustrious 'rhere is in the 
2 nd line; and in the whole verse. 

This versa contains v,fhat is technically known 
as the bija of .‘^rngara which is to be found in the 
first three acts, rmt fortunately, ‘f^r tT5<T5rttf %rr^ ’ 
-3Rr. ’fN^ in the range of ; jfw love. The Vidusaka 
is now glad that the hero who was so far only 
pursuing a meditative and philosophical attitude 
has after all this long while now come to think of 
love. #5R atfinfrq The Vidusaka now wistfully 
looks forward to a grand dinner since the Prince 
was sure to marry. The Vidu?aka is shown to be 
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foi^of good food. Cf. the Vi-kramorvasiya, III 
() where the VidQsaka com¬ 
pares the crescent moon to a broken sweet-ball! 
The Ratnavali contains references co hi:^ gluttony 
(Act. I IV ). In the sakuntala also we have 
1% 4r^^ji?iT^r!nq;—{ Act. I). In the Svapnavasava- 
dattam this gay Brahmin also thinks of eatables 
and has a good word for Vasavadcitta because she 
gives him dainty food. ( Act 

etc ). The Vidusaka in the Malavika- 
gnimitra is very fully drawn. His epicurean habits 
are referred to in act 11 ( ar'iHwd ) tliere. 

repeated from before as there was no reply 
from Malayavati. ^ anpr: w who did 

not show pleasure or favour o]- 3?^;?!: srrfR: who 

was not pleased. Cf. The Natya- 

sastra. ^urRiht^'wr ff?!tn«Tr: 'nrTTH;, i 

?fT II treat wit’i disrespect. 'jfT^TTTk 

I know,, superior skill. ar^-riUR'^ uncommon, 

extraordinary. =TO^r<=ff-( ) an 

emperor, one who rules over a circle of kings. Or 
^ the region from sea to .sea ( arr^rgsT^^'N'). The 
student is probably aware of the j)un : m 

I ai-fegg;%f{tdfsfk 3?5r 11 ( ) Cf. 

^ and ann. The 

word here prognosticates the future state 

of the hero. [ It may be incidentally mentioned that 
Ohakravartin also means one on whose palm the 
Cakra ( Vi^nu’s discus ) sign is observed, according 
to the Visnupurana ]. taking the hand in 

marriage. This is an extremely old practice, m- 
There is a pun here , (1) Boon. ( 2 ) Chosen hus¬ 
band. g ( a boon,). argr 

a hu.sband. HgnTi['r;r--gR?fr vfra'dn ng; ^rt^aR^r, a 
prince.ss. arwr; occasion, opportunity. - ‘ g*?; 

i The heroine is to be addressed 
as by the Vidusaka: ntt r %<ft R 

1 the pun is continued on the word 

‘vara’ in the conversation. % means and gwiJT 
here. The Vidusaka wants to show that he has 
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heard their conversation. TtrawrT- 

^Tltcw:,i ( ). It may mean literally ‘ having pre¬ 

vented or concealed others The third party is 
not supposed to listen to it. 

^ rPfi-distinct from others 

unparalleled. 

I. IG. m <iwr 

m ^r^rr, *hinT-r;rftf^ Syt: i 

afprh =?r ?n ciwffe;.' ^ 

«r4'r JTM; ’-sr^rr^r ). €«nt 

fm, ^.w. The eyes of the lady are both 
cRs and aJHs, signs of beauty. They are tremulous 
or unsteady and long. As the poet is now entering 
on a description of .^fhgara the description in the 
next adjective is apt. ^ enough. The eyes etc. 
provide the vidiiipo/ia. The flattering words are the 
anitbhdva. The uf,akntlia that is displayed is the 
VyabJticari. This verso describes the Parvanursga 
of the hero ;— 

^ firsif: I 

'^FT: ^ 3^ct li 

metre. If the reading is ft ftRm it is a case 
of an impersonal construction. 

Vidfliaka’s speech in is a clear 

pointer to his desire to delay the departure of the 
heroine. etc. This is a usual trait of the 

Vidflgaka who as shown to be a very forgetful 
creatine. So his ‘ Vidya ’ can at the most be re¬ 
tained for a while, a muharta at the longest! He 
can thus cause her to be there just for a-while. 
t®rrft see the quotation from Manusmyti given pre¬ 
viously where is mentioned as always 

present in the houses of gentlemen. ( ^ 

^WFT: ). is honoured, 

feels glad. srft'rft “ knowledge of what must 

be done.’! “ »^sft Honour. 
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^ A peraonage, a great person. 

^ ?TMir: given to jest, jocular, cipth: an ascetic. It 
would be seen by the student that a sort of close 
resemblance is to be found in this Act jyid the first 
Act of the Sakuntala. This way of introducing the 
ascetic is hardly elegant. But see how the ascetics 
are introduced to the king Dusyanta in the Sskun- 
tala. The entry of a character must be suggested 
according to Bharata: 

will think, dub me ! is a teacher who teaches 
ten thousand ascetis; he gives them food and shelter- 

q.fRi I 3T«!nV#t 11 

He was the head of this vast group. The student 
would find that he corresponds to the head of a 
teaching University as i!t were, gwsr heir-apparent, 
the future, has to be connected with ; 

in a compound. It thus becomes a case of 
what is technically called 3F5 r, for^ the 

sake of choosing of a groom, to find out his suita¬ 
bility as a husband of Malayavati. bathing, bath; 

^ ( an 

aluk ) \ 1 here are three baths 

and Compare the 

3ia;*TW ^®rt ^ I 

As refers here to Malay^avati we should take 
ii in the sense of a balh and not as an offering etc. 

( 301! causal ) having called, ( also written 
as 3 t^ ^ sim-. ) full of 

dust, dusty, added to the group and we 

get finsia, dtfic?, 'Tti^sietc. The gives both qti-g:- 

‘ cfTHsjn where 

the cakra sign is clearly visible The foot-prints 
showed the mark of the cakra (see next verse). 
<1^ line of foot-prints; row of footsteps.’ tr? ^ 

In a compound is changed to 

»T?T according to ‘ —’. 

I. 17. RHTfd, 5%: ST^cl; ^tPT- 

1^:, fl^I ^ =5Ifl5r®% ?WT «rt 

R4iivi<-M«w ( 3 iT iit#t ,gnnw ^ i 
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A mark of lines on the forehead left by 
wearing of a crown; (or) curly hairs coiled 
round the head resembling a crown. ‘ ^fri 
55?5i2t<Tft ’-ftrTO»T in It is 

therefore better taken as the asmudrika mark. 

It shows that the 
possessor will be a king wbo will wear the crown. 

circle of hair between the eye-brows. Jpfr- 
i^%9rra:an^it ^FrKr f^f:—orewr ?f^ 

f4l: 3F<T: in between the eye-brows, 

( frur# ) th.^t imitates a lotus, 

?TI^TRTl^,-3W. It is compared to a lotus because it 
extended to the ear and was red. The broad 

chest. with that of a lion Sivarsma takes it 
to mean by suggestion. is not a good variant 
for T^. The tapasa, ^apdilya, cannot find it out 
from a distance =^^^^?rsTr. w should in fact be 
taken with each line—as all the characteristics 
show the chakravartitva. The has 

II I. f)5.^ The Lalitavistara has ijfRpr 

t^^HwTKrFSqtJTfTU^r ;siTRW STlb etc. Cf, 

also the Samudrika— 

dtsR =5WaR<f SPT^ fifR II 

JRH ict*f *IF5^ Sf^fr: I 
^ ^ ?r n 

The verse contains the arg^ The aT3in?i 

would be like this ; 

^!iR/^a«wtkawra; i 
5«Prl#lPRcTTf^ I 

gt would not rest. ^d»TFRn4r^ ^cfiTR^-f1% 

I place, title, post. This verse is 
repeated in the V Act ( V. 32 ). The metre is 
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etc. occurs in Sak. I. ?ri enough of. - 
(—amt). This is a usual assumption. One 
does'not know if one is to draw the conclusion that 
marriages were unhappj/^ or unequal and therefore 
once in a while Brahma has succeeded in bringing 
together a pair of unqualified equality. Of .^rrfw-tmm- 
4^if«jyui snf^ ^ V. 15. Compare also 

tf VII. 14. ^ 

iT^iTm II Also VII. 66. 

amgmm rising to greet. gt; i One who has 

come is higher f i. e. deserves a higher consider¬ 
ation ) than all. The verse in full is 

g^: 3Ti^r: fk^rrdhrr ^mt ^“ii gt; i 
Tfcik^ g«;-i?ff9Tt gt; n 

ai^'mgnrm^l ( Cf. [V jtpwt 

). tm#! is dropped by one of the manuscripts, 
which is better, but may be a later emendation. 

18. armcr; ’unTpriRT^? fli 

smrR gmPKi i 

The heroine now must obey the ascetic’s 
call for the mid-day bath; but at the same time she 
desired to enjoy the pleasure of the sight of her 
lover. In this quandary she finds herself and 
hence is unable to decide what she must do, whether 
she should go or stay. g^. »TJm =? 

3mfm 5=m|-. A similar idea we have in the 

.'^akuntala-^ci’srTitsF.r^iTm g?^m i and also 

k JT?r: II. 17. It has been argued by some 
that this verse (IH ) is spurious. However consi¬ 
dering that our dramatist does want to imitate the 
:: 3 aimntala wherever he can it would appear to be 
genuine. The metre is amfr. 

I.-19. anmr ank k fgk 

tg ^fit^i 

ar'mm armt^T: ?mi •fnyi «fR m ri^rr. The 
hips and the loins. ‘ ssrrfknm; ^terr; g '— 

'iiTR. Birkpi: expanse, am*!?!: There is fk^Nmrer. The lady 
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has established a place for herself in his heart; and 
she is physically going. Hence the 
slow. weight. Cf. ‘#fit*rRi^?r^TJTqr’. The student 

may note that the is removed by taking ^ 

to mean the ‘ impression ’ of love. There is 
and in the first line; in the second, all 

making for a 

the object of sight; what deserved to be 
seen. So what deserved to he heard. (This is the 
conversation before the Gaun about the ‘ Vara ’ 
between the maid and princess Malayavati.) arg: ifwi 
iT'arr®: ‘ argrq; srir^sa: i 

»T«rrs^ ^Ffria: iPr fesr'iri-. unufTpra rages fiercely. 

It is an onomatopoeia. It is a sound made by the 
bellows blowing. In the Malavikagn^mitra we 
have the Vidusaka saying -.—^-3 jt 

^ II. The Vidusaka always refers to his 
gluttony and voracious hunger. He is unable to 
bear his hunger. Cf. 5ri|-fi?5: fJjJFTT i VI. 

8Tf^ shows that the Vidasaka would at least get 
these bulbs, roots and fruits with the ascetics if 
nothing more sumptuous is available, etc. This 
is similar to ( rays ) the sun. 

*TT3: the accusative 

is in accordance with 3TpiRft®9?rat ! 

I. 20. aTW sifa;, f^rsr^’^- 

^ sriTi’Jf 
ars: TO'PR: ^#3=3RFrJia^FPI»l are?r:. 

arcin':. ajsq’ 9TiaM.»i ama: (is to be 

connected with each one of the following lines too). 
On account of the noon-day heat. ac??d at the very 
moment when the heat was felt by him at his 
temples. 8?m<^ slightly white. continuous. 

is the flapping of the ears, ais; *' 
arwrt i »Tfe^.i?!i%*rFrA aR 

VO 

N^4 
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means the striking of the palms of the hands on 
one another to mark time in music, hence the other 
meanings. ^ sprinkled. trunk of the elephant. 
' '—fl'sr. spray, })articles 

of water. ‘ ’-3T*r^. f'T4 chest. ‘ 

3Tdr:' m.-. Deep longing. ' 

■3TT's^i 4 3rrTOtrTT%«f.T Here there is an inunendo. 

The Oajapati is to be taken to mean a hero long¬ 
ing for his beloved. On account of the heat ( of 
the anangajvara ) the hero is compelled to 

use sandal paste on his cheek for cooling down 
the heat. Finding that the sandal paste is of no \!se 
the hero has to get a fanning by his servants to 
bring down the heat. Again the hero has also to 
use spray to wash his hands and feet etc. for the 
same ijurposs. is to be interpreted as EETfl'rsR^srr 
in this case. 

This verse suggests Vipralambha in the case 
of the hero (that is to be depicted in the 2nd Act). 
The verse is in the For there is 

another reading where Wfi is a tree. Its 

leaves or twigs are eaten by the elephants. Its 
meaning would be—” as intolerable as the fading 
sallaka (tree )”. The reading has no propriety. The 
cannot be connected. shows the 

end of the Act. atf is thus defined :— 

w-w ^ w'd wg: i 

a imv- n ii ii 

The thus says about an .-— 

I 3“# ?! 5r|fir: ^ i 

JfRTmRrrijxfT l arramRl ■'F.RRRf^nsfifR^: II 
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I 3TK^^rR^qi; II 

infR cir 3-t ?:p^T^5rrrYr^;4'7: i mrir iTtsr^ ^rmc^rJTt w m ii 

5[?fT^d?i ^ -7^, I ^r^T^rrwTRfft h 

wRi#T^t =^lf^r^Tf i W^Tft5T^TRt^rTl7^Trf^^^f»^^wf^ 11 

ifcJ?i3T%-^^rt?t3^1 I apcrT'^^-^f%wi55'Tr^rsi ii 

I ( ^f- ^ ) 

While the has ;— 

W 5 ?r^ ^5 ii ii 

^^rf: I 

f^,|5«nTh3^‘^l: II ‘^'> II 

3fg^mwM-«n ^sri^iii 5?fPT-«nKi^: h n ii 
^i^53wf^; 'TRqmq[ i 
JT ^3 Tj f^^wcft II II 

??!t ^ fcKi^'^Ig^#^<R^I3^r; I 

wrswt'^^^r n u " 

aiwJF^ wr: I 

^n#t t 4 f5 II II 

#tr4 iTt3r4 3^:4 =^ 113 ^= 1 ^ 1 

ac?riirTf^ ^r n V" i' 

qrf^rsfirftqw fjrf4 f?rF«r<Ti^'*' it =g n 

tT^i^r^^4^fir?Tin?r5r;TFT^3 n n 
'Tlll^t^T:! ^JP3S9T fir^JT; I 

=^ 4t5RR; n ^v» || 
il'hd^l: il4s(lR'i<,^^dr- I 
TWI#R^ 5[¥rf 313^ T^JT II II 

It would he marked that there should be an 
smukha at the beginning of the act; there should 
be the hero portrayed in action, there should be 
various rasas in the story, properly having the 
anubhgva, vibbsva, Stayibhava, Vyabhicaribhava 
etc. The main plot must not however be lost sight 
of in portraying the rasas-, there should be one 
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chief rasa to which all others should be subser¬ 
vient ; in the nirvahana ( catastrophe) adbhuta 
should be employed; long travels, death, war revolu¬ 
tion, sieges, dinners, baths, sexual acts, anointing, 
changing of clothes should not be shown directly 
on the stage. The death of the hero must not be 
shown. The matter of the Act should extend for 
as much as a day. There should be three or four 
characters who should all make an exit at the 
end of the Act. A drama should not have less than 
five and more than ten acts. 

The sludent should find out if at the end of the 
play all these characteristics are found fulfilled. 



ACT II 


After a few days, may be a month after the 
first Act, the second Act opens. The conversation 
between the'maids in the pravesaka shows us that 
the heroine is suffering from love-fever. Mitra- 
vasu, heroine’s brother, is sent to arrange her 
marriage with Jimutavahana,-but he seems to have 
not still reported about it. The heroine has asked 
one of her maids to get the sandal-bower ready, 
where she desires to spend her day. 

stands:at the beginning of a speech. Cf. 

A proper- 

noun, name of the maid. delays { 

a denominative from ). 3Tr4 used hei'e for 
showing respect to the elder brother. The repetition 
shows more haste- quickly.’ irur’— 

3TJTr. another proper noun. 

'TRsafr: srifta: ^ ^rtka:. 

'RTR '4: wf^H: This word 

shows that the flowers would have to be collected by 
a stick etc. and are not within easy reach. If they 
are easy to get, we have the,use of the form 
The ( absence of the termination which 

carrses Vriddhi of the radical vowel) gives us that 
sense. Cf. antw i 

I ( or as here ) mfir i 

The poets have often disregarded this rule. Cf. 

—fTi=T: 3TfiR?Pc4! (IV) while the krgqp 

RT has VII."71. arfVfifseason extends 
over the months of Asvina and Karttika, say 
in October and November. October heat is well- 
known all over India i.e. Bharata. very young. 
The word is meant to emphasize the coolness. 

surrounded by. i. e. covered with. 
moonstone which is supposed by poets to ooze out 
at the sight of the moon It is also called 
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Cf. JfT^W VI. *^^rT: heat, 

the Ceti properly says that this ' heat ’ would only 
grow in the bower ! the interlude. There is 

another interlude called the The is thus 

definded in the i 

i. I t is one of the five awN^T^s 
I'he other being: and arfr^ciR. The 

(VI) defines the thus : 

Sralf^e: I 3Tf5^^r%3T; ^ qq-f h 

Both the Pravesaka and Viskambhaka intro¬ 
duce an-act to give information to the audience 
regarding past or future events not depicted on the 
stage. They also refer to happenings between two 
Acts. The Pravcsaka emi)loys only nica cha¬ 
racters, while the Viskambhaka (or VisTvambha) 
may have purely MadJuja, and men characters ; the 
pravlisaka can never come at the beginning of the 
1st act; a Viskambhaka may occur there. ( A 
Viskambhaka occurs in the IVth Act in this play.) 

MAIN SCENE 

The lovesick Malayavafi goes to the sandal- 
bower Caturika is 'roepiug company Jimutava- 
hana along with the Vidusaka comes to this place. 
The maid and Mahiyav^ati get behind an aJoka 
tree to overhear those gentlemen. Jimutavabana 
relates his dream to the Vidusaka and desires to 
draw her likeness on a crystal slab. Malayavati 
gets disappointed not knowing that she is the object 
of his love. At this juncture Mitravasu steps in to 
offer his sister in marriage to the hero at the 
behest of his father. Jimutavshana is inclined to 
reject and Vidusaka directs Mitravasu to the hero’s 
father. Malayav,ati now convinced apparently of 
her disappointment desires to hang herself by the 
neck and sends her maid away. The maid has 
been concealing near by. She screams for help. 
Jimutavshana, grasping Mylayavati’s hand cannot 
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allow her to hang herself. There is enough of 
heart searching. The picture drawn on the crystal 
slab is seen by Malayavati who is now convinced 
of her error of judgment. A maid comes and tells 
now of the approval of Malayavati as his dauthter- 
in-law by Jimutaketu, Jmiutavahana’s father. The 
nuptials follow on that very day. 

u?r at the Gauri temple meeting. a 

form. 3Uci:rR fwfu %% “ qibjfri:: 

^3T1c 4^TR: =5t '■ ( aTRfiRC+^+^-i; ) ‘ 'JWwrft: 

'—3TJTr. Selfishness. The idea is that 
Malayavati is blaming her heart for having itself 
gone to the hero after not having allowed Malaya¬ 
vati herself in the last meeting at the Gauri temple 
to do so. It may be soon that the stage direction 
describes Malayavati as 'Sotka//fhd’—hill of longing. 
This longing is accompanied by mental anguish. 
It is thus described ; 

3 >TUTT«Tt ut fur: n 

This is now the beginning of the description of 
the Vipralamhhu srngara. The heroine is therefore 
attributing selfishness to her own heart saying 
that the heart is such a bad companion. She never 
did anything without her heart's command, she 
enjoyed everything in its company and it had now 
left her alone leaving her behind. This is done by 
a kind of superimposition of the state of a bad 
friend on her heart (by the sdmdsoktl which is 
defined as : ?wr4rT%: TfhPpl: in ). 

This state of her mind is techically callecl if?r;4Rr%, 
one of the Ksmadosas. 

jtw: 4rriw^fi^?fT =?r 
5Jira%: 1 
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The gakuntala has a similar sentiment. Cf. 

5T 5 pTn% IV. Cf. Act IL 
also. 9?nT>iT reminded; this and also the remark : 

’T=5?5f^ below show that Malayavati forgot that she 
had to go to the:8andal-bower. The referred 

to below is this absent-mindedness.'Cf. Dusyantas ab¬ 
sent-mindedness in Sakuntala VI. 5 or Vasants^na’s 
in Mrcchakatika 11. above shows how 

Malayavati has been thinking of the past meeting. 

The a])sent--mindedness was marked by the 
maid Caturika, hence the direction. 

This word also shows how the heroine was thinking 
of old things. Absentmindodness is always shown 
in the case of lovers. Cf. the M rocakatika II or 
Malavikagnimitra IV. (aimlessly). 

sTfld w rwr with an aimless smile, 
is also interpreted as 'surprise’, ‘ ’ 

3TJi^. God Madana. Madana has 

five arrows:—=er ^ i 

mw.j: II ^'Rifflr the splendour of Beauty 
ihfidci: won, subdued, conquered. The idea is : 
Madana is surpas.sod in handsomeness by Jimuta- 
vahana Madana has been unable to take 

cudgels against Jiiniltavahana. innocent, 

guiltless. The guilt is that of surpassing Madana. 

The reall\' guilty person is the hero; but Madana 
is wreaking bis vengeance against Malayavati. 

( 'WR RSI, a?!: RqpT:). 3ig5!T woak, a woman. 

5R thinking thus. The use of the word 
here may bo compared with Malavika IV : Rtm 

Present Participle nomi¬ 
native singular (mw- ’ tm mjam-.). 

Cf. Ratnavali II 

I There is what is known as the aR?sF.R 
defined in the Kavyaprakasa as ;— 
fcgfmr I yfJRR: ri^^^ii There is strir 

on account of the difference of the place of effect 
of the cause and its effoct. RW: 

rtT?5TH. RiReq; this direction shows that the ceti has 
found out the real cause. The condition described 
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in ^ is technically caliod ^niid, 4^?: 

or Cf. Kuniarasambha va V. 55 : ^ 

^ 3'TR:#WdW^rd3«#r i 3T’h7H:rrFW, irapof^.sible. 
The ceti desires to say that hei- mistress would not 
admit that the reason given was the i)roper reason. 
It is a matter of a delicate nature, am I martTetl 
or found out ? sr: the coti was going to finish the 
sentence taking ‘ Vara ’ to mean boo7i, Init Malaya- 
vati impatiently breaks in and understanding it in 
the sense of “ a huslmrwl ” or “ lover ” asks, ‘ where, 
where is he b or ^ 

'3=^ af-qjf;). Efcfd aw qwTi: m who desired to 
speak. The n in the gerund is dropped before the 

word or acc.oiaiing to ‘ gM.HfRdr- 

So also, nrjii when the topic of the 

talk was ‘the dream/. (fifiRWir «rFrr--) 

^ R: I RSfir: W'5f; w God of love, who had diselia,rge(l 
his arrows of flowers. The variant or 

would give us the meaning;—The God of love 
without his flowery arrows, i.e. the hero was 
Madana in all respects without his flowery^ arrows. 

touching the c.iu-ls. ' ’— 

The word is used here in the neutei- gender 
which is difficult to obtaii except in the com¬ 
mentary of MalUnatha--‘‘TWTrqq^-r.R-qrs'r.TH diRT Cf. 

Meghaduta—“awk. =^Ra.r en c^ur. There 

is a pun on the word. ( Cf. similai' puns on the word 
in ^r^cR5 I or in JTrwk-riRrRisr III.) 

Cf for a similar sentiment; 

( 53^^. IT. ) TOfipTSf.; 3TWq U yq ERT^^mG 

dq means : if my name is Caturika 

(/>. I am clever ), oi- again ‘if my name is 
Caturika.’ i.e. On Oath I shall say etc. sTmftyk wmuld 
feel delighted, interested or <.-oncorned. uroq. with 
tears. ‘ smqg arqr. fate, destiny, good 

luck. JT'fyym). The killer of Madhu, Visnu. 
Madhu and Kaimbha were two demons. They ran 
away with the V^-das from Brahma. Visnu l)y a 
clever trick got thorn back. carry¬ 

ing Laxmi on his broad bosom. The answer is that 
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Jimutavahana would not rest till he had secured 
Malayavati. one’s parson, i.e. a friend. fsR 

leaving the pleasant things. A friend 
cannot but talk pleasant things or make flatter¬ 
ing remarks. qcu etc. repeated in Ratn avail TIL 

( iT^®W'+rK.). afavm: fiiii; 

who did not honour. The reading ' afttsfu; will have 
to be taken with 

11. 1. arra cW, 

TT^ I 

k qi?R; kat kuw cool by 

the touch of the thick and young /.e. tender sandal 
shoots. The Calcutta edition doas not retid this 
versa. It has a prose passage-R 

itq*R i It nuains the same 

thing, plantain. The idea is that the sighs 

of the heroine made the wind from the plantain 
leaf hot. 'Che metre is ^nn. *rrk h: 3f?i hints 

at tha entrance of Jimutavahana. 

II. 2. pTfTrf''T%®upu ifiNu; 

£5 3Tpak fkfqf .\M] gk: 'iirq 'R: sqiqrqT trq 

iTR an-?k, .Tk'ir fq.q; gR pq yd u^r; hnif-d i 

According to the maxim of Sanskrit Rhetori¬ 
cians : arrlr qp-’U f^qr; rn; 'R: q«^iirfRi¥a; here the love¬ 
lorn condition of the hero is now iKung dascrilied. 
ftrk aiHd k £;>.fOT ?(kr: kg fekg 3TqRq;iR fqiRPcT i»Tr<>Ti 

Rf^yiTW kqt sTiP:. y-qipr yq |qq; qrq fykqfqk y.qj^. s^ifcyr by a 
turning of h.sr face. The heroine did not see him 
full and square in the eyes, but looked at him by a 
sidelong glance. This also explains yq. In the 
kqqrqyy it is not pro|)er that she should thus see him 
straight. The reading auqrqr should be rejected. It 
means again and again, repeatedly- The heroine 
sent both situ ftra white and asita arfun black lustre 
of the pupils of the eye towards the hero. This 
mixed lustre covered the trees and they appeared 
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to the observer to be having skins of the black 
antelopes which have a mixed white and black 
colour. Bhavahhuti or Bana usually compare thi to 
lotuses or garlands of lotuses. Thus Bha.val)buti 

( jj. x^. x',f. 

: feffhRTsf ?v5Tr WFrtFdr I or again 

11—qqpq'f.RTR .’jctpfrrmrk: ^r'rriuott a.Eiaikfi- 

^WRTihHq[ (11 c and d ). Or 

XL 93 and also VIL 11. fea the branches of trees, 
‘‘f^: Sfsl ^fsrqr'Rird'-m; It is the foliage 

of a tree. ^ An arm is usually descriliod with ‘ fes- 
arp-w?*? ’ etc , ( see 1. 31 from which 
this idea seems to be suggested to the poet). 
Attaching, shining. is the hide of the 

black antelope. ‘ ^ffu: '-mi. The shows 
the ^c5j^. The tapa.sa .sandilya. This is also a 
reason why she did not look him in the face, 
shows the internal love of the heroine, arfer is an 
mm in the ,sen.se of ‘ I ’. Cf. vt^c^fkrf: 

'TT^fK 5Tn*r xq r or it may be taken as an ordi¬ 

nary form. when I am already struck ( by the 
glances). frtiitlessly. The idea is: What is the use, 
oh Madana, of your arrows when I am already hit 
Ity her glance which is a deadlier weapon, more shin¬ 
ing and lustrous and more siiccessful in camparison 
with your arrows ? Hence they aro a waste. They 
would neither increase your valour nor add to my 
suffering. It is useless to throw au arrow here 
and become a second ar<‘her when a first archer 
has already^ regishmed a hit! For the idea in 
Cf. .gfIrkasiPurflHd Ef?ypTr i 

=Er RW ^ jrfij 5?; k 11 ( juodl- 

I. 29 ) or at the same place 2Sth or 
8?^'etc. in 11.12 or 1.16, or 

i\ etc. ( Bh ). The metre is 

fortitude,kamrage. tPXthat well-known. 
IT. 3. ?RrhfPi^?5r: R^rr: ^ kRi: '( stiwi * 

Hq ? spriPRk ffURPt ITim: 
qi jRr q ’tt wi %q fq^yRii; 1 
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The roraark of the Vidusaka that the hero lost 
his well-known courage provokes Jirautavahana to 
a smart and quick reply to -prove his courage 
which was displayed many more times and in the 
face of many more difficulties. So actually he 
has not lost his hut he has actually been 
more courageous all the time. 57511 %?? which 
were whitened by the moon. In the tropics the 
moonlit nights are a great pleasure. It is very difficult 
for lovers specially to spend their nights. They 
somehow pass their days. Of. 5RF7pa‘itaTra'’5 

I w g III. 4). 

Kalidasahasalw.ays utilised this idea: ?T?pfr 

I ^ U5U 'T^fTr5f4 Pfmryt TT'df ?! II n.'28’ or 577%- 
fw^74?r7VJTyd7:3r?7rr%iTtTwJ^(IV.15) or again 
57a’I7''7Fl^ iTi=fy ffq ( f^3fTdTi5fF7 II].. 22.) 
The plural in r 5T7: may also be marked. It is not 
one night, but many nights. The -.moonlit nights 
are exciting to lovers, sttspcut smelt. A f%Jj is 
wanting here. Its absence breaks the symmetry. 
It may !)e supplied according to by the 

a blue lotus. The pliu al is indicated, 
but siiigular is used and hence it should be taken 
as a ya-r-Htr,. A lotus is .an excitant of love; 
it may be i-otiiemb-ered that the lotus is also used by 
Madana as an arrow. =!fT: rriFipf: 'diur; gwr-. 

fragrant due to the fullv ('poned Malati flowers. 
?7fsf: borne, suffei-ed (V u?). 

^?fli^aJT. ’-- iTJT?: ) The winds in the evenings. 

The word dfs- shows that they had touched 
him and that he had tolerated them too! «Bi775T%t 
in the lotus pond^ On this ^ivarama says:—?r 
arfkfTitar i ftfif'T q;?T55r%it, ?t a i 

(sun) TTgi^t- 

^77r77df4?TiuT4 H57rfd- 

kyu|d-fy¥r7P3'-frf7flTJ777 'fpyi wjm fi?? utt 

'7Fr<7W. •i7r?7|:'7dr fTfrt: yyf757UJT^'-:y:jtu3dy,T7:u?:57 :1 The Com¬ 
mon tatOTS are thus very ingenious in bringing 
in more poetical conceit in their exigesis! ypsTfl 
jasmine. §TfR is also an excitant of love, 



openlv, without any reserve, distressed or 
love-lorn, weak; for the sense of ‘ 

3 ’—3{it^ or iwg ”—flfRdr. 

So not only^that he is not 3 ?^r but he is ‘ ’ 

(—f^r^w). is defined by rt. as ‘ 53j^RRR=g?5;T ^4 

Rk JTfRTV ’. Cf. T. 2. RRTT: ^2irk53R4Te!!T5r!j:...g=^ 

3np^ bsqririT or p;jnR VI. 22, 

Or Vi. 2 ‘ |flT: ’T 3 RI: RR: ^nfiFTf: 'RR: 

gRi-. afRr; f^Rij R«ir. rI 13 ^ RRcit All these 

therefore, w'hen avoided, endow the hero with liRR. 
Therefore the charge brought by tlie Vidusaka that 
the hero had lost his u'rr was utterly wrong. It 
needed this refutation if it was not a jocular 

attack on the hero. The secoi d line lias an echo 

in k 4R4ffkfWF5?ffg?:»R; i5r?r: in I. The 

metre is fk. 

Or rather, arfinifi well said. Now 

the hero c(.'nsiders the change from another angle 
and pleads guilty! 

II. 4. arRSR %HF: arfq ?1 drsi; ft; 0F?Ji, 

3RI rR g?:; Mr; g?r fR epjR 1 

fgkcR: The five aiTOws, jmv. fr kR 

and f^Rr fktRT fto qr RtR kR. (1) 

By one possessing the heart of women »'. e. by. a 

weak-minded person ; ( 2) through the heart {/.e. 

love) ot Malayavati, a woman. The idea would 
be that Madana has used the heart as an instru¬ 
ment for throwing his arrows; 1 3 ) by one whose 
heart is attached to woroai. Theie is yet one 
more way of taking this word as an adjective of 
sTR^ by cupid (i^t ) who set his heart 

on a woman i.e. took the help of a woman in 
this matter. The first is by far the best way 
of taking the compound. The arrows were 
made of flowers. They were shot by one with¬ 
out a body; and thus if he has been unable to bear 
it, he should surely accept the charge. The metre 
issTRk JiR'RiRTRR admitting,accepting,Confessing, •nkn; 
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the iinpatousity. mf^Trw divert him to soinelfhing 

else. The Vidusaha wants now to change to some 

other topic of conversation for fear of continuing 

the hero’s distress, proper, fit. ‘ I 

■ 3 WT. ERRf etc This is as in sakuntala, !II. 

a'JTJf may bo wrff( 2 fr?i (Cf. on 11.45). itjut is thus 

spoken of !)y the Sanskrit rhetoricians JTR: 

#k HR !i ( a[. •?. ) RRRHT taunting, chiding 

argijrT: jf: ^^hrariff: ft-uw; R Sanskrit poets are 
fond of showing this RamrpTJf either as having 
actually happened or as desired, but also sometimes as 
deprived of it. Compare the 

RU RFff: VI. 2 b Cf. the which has the 

famous svapn i or dream scone, the rest of 

the day. to pass, spend. It is well-known 

that lovers have a fascination for the place of love 
or any object associated with it. ^ the 5 ^ 

shows that she is not certain, she hears something 
like a foot-step. This is found in III. 3 ?)^: 

condition of the face which gives a clue to 
one’s feelings. Cf. I. 20 

or wiF III. ) Rr% 

^f^FR 3 T[#d-.—I jjvRg estimate, guage. 5 ^^ 10 th 
conj. would be Therefore the verb here is 

derived from 3 ^, ft. r>r^ ( kr. 4.). 

may mean ‘ suspect ’ also as in III. 24 m 

We should take ‘ ’ 

rfTiRfkfi The aio/ca has two varieties out of which 
the is mentioned here. The other is white ; 

5ie,p4Rdr^F.t5 %kT # feur 1 %f: 9 r^: 

( quot id by Mallinatha). The is the reason 

why this brand is chosen by poets, wr: a tree, so 
called because it takes in juices by its roots. 

11. 5. ^sRfRf tftR arf^ ^ 

ntk R5IRT: w kw*! I 
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Wf: whoso faco resembles the moon. 

T%?5r m m ’ 51% ^(ft:. 

■^f^s-+.T moon-light. ‘ -TP^-^r Tholdea 

is:—-just as without moonlight evenings are not 
enjoyable, so without Malayavati thi.s sandal-bower 
is worthless and hence not pleasing, even though 
there is the same moon-stone slab. i%5TPfT: = 

evening. There is g-afrr and in the 

verse. Some understand a-paiwi too. The metre is 
3TPTt. There is a deliberate attempt in this verse to 
bring as many ' ' sounds as possible. What is 

called ‘ arati_'‘ aruci, of the hero is described here in 
this verse. It is the fifth fCdmadaU ( )• 

R-aar you are to ha congratulated, arrf-.si?; The 
left thigh ; this is what is described as ), a 

¥iTT of the heroine. The ^TriTa-f.»TTO are 
f'wpf: I ii 

refers to the words heard by the maid (yai 
of the Vidasaka >. She therefore desires that her 
mistre.ss and herself both become attentive. 

the Vidusaka shakes the hero thus to bring 
him out of his mental pre-occupation. This shows 
and % on the part of Jimatavohana. 

II. ('). JTW srr^R 

R^irJraiTmjpg; 

fST. 1 

fTR is a locative ‘ =er ?rH*fl. 

f%^qpt-denorainativo from ^ according to 

very pale on account of his separation. 

‘ am^. the of 

heroines is described when their heads are described 
as resting on the palms of their left hands Cf. w- 
3{jnh ^ i The word (‘ Kisalaya ’ ) 

shows that the hands must have been arakta 
3tr:^. 2 i^t?r[. The expression shows the 

' 'STTfi 1 where 

the inner feeling was expressed, irqpt a little. 
apn:: JPR-.. This indicates anger. Cf. 
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V. 74. f^W?r: W. ' ’- 

w, anger. It means grief also, ^^cfl weeping. The 
weeping may be due to joy at the sight of the lover 
also. Supply ^ for the whole verse- The metre 
is 5R®h. 

3^: who is this one that is being described? 

4 3 ;[: again means the same thing. As she has not 
been seen yet by Jimutavahana; there could 
be no anger ( ) as described above in her 

case. Therefore she concludes that it must neces¬ 
sarily be some other lady. ITT |c5ff etc., shows the 
point of view of the maid, who is very correct. 
make him talk about her. 

II. 7. ^i^sFfirr vciTi; •ii^;pa%?5TcTc5 ^ arhir 

^ ^ I 

3T^ ^iT. ^ 3^:. The moonstone 

begins to ooze at the sight ‘of the moon. Malaya- 
vati has a moonlike face, hence it caused the stone 
to ooze. However the moonstone was wet with her 
real tears. But the fancy is superimposed. There 
is both and 3?^^. The metre is ergw. 

3Tj^...'n: this shows, according to Malayavati- 
the truth of her suspicion. end of the story- 

The direction shows that the maid wanted 

her to stay there further for sufficient clarification. 
Now follows the drawing of her sketch by the hero. 
This is a favourite device of Sanskrit dramatists 
and poets. (5rrf355 VI, fTrsm^ififTiT^r II, II, 

III and so on ). The following 61 oka describes these 
devices: 

f^*i>rr^T*TT§: w i 

er^fririrfq W5#RiiT;T?rt #sf3 ^f^cc ii 

Out of this the has already been des 

cribeA tR;[%^T red arsenic, pieces, ’nf; *t^:- 
r%?5r?isjfi^ 5 —erTT^; and ‘ qT'—«nr^. 

colour, colour for painting. wsii#?t: of five sorts; 
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viz. TWfl:. This describes the 

one of the subdivisions of the 3ra5??f-ffr'W: ‘ w*ifr 
F-fr^ ’ i {^. f. ). 

Ti 8. 3 Tff?.wsrifmR^Fi 53} 

awfar arri s-'aaw 1 

3 Tfej.ea, -nRicFaFT, JprJr^ar and are to be 

read with l)()tlt Arf^R; and 5<aFT. ^fm cfFf 

Jifmr fa sfwr JJta tr; { The is dropped by the 

rule aaaiil: ), ?[i«t: ar^n:: 

<i; ata. arf^'.! ritiinjured, unimpaired. Cf ‘ ffgvTO- 
Fa afri^a-Ra —^iTfa^ V. !h. ‘ sra^aF-i iffeaar' (a;rff?(t) 
or ' 'Jif^wa(?5awsai(TiTdra ' ( yifuc VI. 20. )• la the case 
of 5^3 we e.in say :—( ripe) aat ( Bimba 

fruit ) cRtJR; ( resembling that) ar^n;; (lower lip ) 
wait a^ '. with ^rr?R: 3 tMi (unclouded or unobscured). 

(the orb of the moon. ‘ fsT^ff^ nogfj firg' ;— 
at ^rTR aFT(: ’at; (‘wi'a: a^rra’i . M5 is formed by 3 T=a.; other¬ 
wise in ^aqR ac3^ we would have •am; hence 
the compound should be ). pRa is the fruit 

which when ripe is ruddy and to which the lips of 
w'ornen are often compared^ by Sanskrit poets. 
Compare : ‘tfrir5ffa;^=ar f¥ifauy°fl faraptfRafia: ’ (flTe#BiT^- 
fjRT I IT. 2 or aiat^aRtiri 82 or ‘Rig^ 

^Tarh%—farFTf'iTa 111. (>7 ). sra-tad: ^c^raFT a feast to the 
eyes, iraa m seen at first (since it was never before 
drawn by anybody ). As applied to the moon—seen 
first ( i. e. on the second day of the bright half the 
month ). ( Compare frRdiqr*?^ II. 3 . ^l% 5 T 

f^r or- 11.29 srpttg^rigfkf ^.?=5Ri^«ri ffJThrt: 1). 

Here fetfrit of the bright half must obviously be 
meant as on the 1 st day the Crescent is not visible, 
but on the second day it is visible for the first time. 

a digit, ( with moon); and outline of a picture 
( with g^ ). There is and otjtt. The metre is arF^. 
3T5Jrq% when the person to be drawn is not in front. 

II 9 . gr: RJTpRn f«i fsRT ^ ggt 

W.: 3T^ RFr*r: • 

N ..6 
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The VidOsaka said that the heroine was not 
present. The hero says she is indeed present, and 
in his very front. Therefore the painting has 
attained exquisite acouracy. * 

is imagination, This is.^r-^iV't’. Otherwise 
it would have been inkin', seeing, 

here repeatedly. Cf. says: M 

^ VI. 38 () The metre is orgfew. 

The end of the story is known now. 
Or it might be interpreted as a suppressed question- 
Have you now known the end of the story ? This 
is a taunt to Caturika. It also denotes by a pun 
(%^)_^that that would lie her end too ! ft^Tcir 

averse to preserving life, unwilling 
to live. Malayavutj was now fully disappointed 
and desired to put an end to her life. Hence the 
maid suspects the evil turn things were taking in 
Malayavati’s case. This we know in the very 

beginning of this Act. This is to suggest 

the entry of Mitnavasu as the dictum is ' iTRj%ci^ 
TTW ’. 3TR% f^T^R. stay nearby, in close proxi¬ 
mity. This is a better variant. The other is spavr- 
*nwR. fcf; fixed, determined upon. sTcrRpfi^ij.—apRR 
(is superfluous ! indescribable. 

II. 10. SR:, ?I?lt pfTcf:, 

Rsr., aret'T ®rfa 

^ k 8 t§5!t 1 

since, because, 

An ornament to the Vidyadhara royal family. 

5rRri% iT^ JR:, a?r: aR: (jRn%=rR ^ ) or a?rr 

3n% (JifTT^T'-^R ‘ jRr^r trca#ifs^'iT) ?Rt 

The genitive is according to the rule xfSH a^R. 
Cf. ‘ ?r: vfKupRf.’ ^»r; honourable. ( 

by handsomeness. A aR may 
be ugly; it was not the case with Jmiatavahana. 
ai^T ?t JPR whose equal is not found, auw: 
^ ^ ?TRf^ ^ ’->=11^:. f^m:-discipli- 
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ned, trained, modest. ‘ '-fi?: The 

gtirRfi; says :—arit i%i rrar gcu?: i 

sr^iTMi There is also the rule often enjoined : 
fffj =cf sjTrd ^ ^ =Er f^d ^ ^ 3 ^ 5514 ? 1 tTcirraoiRiau rCr?; 

TO^J N5t'-s(%I=5«}T II 

gsiT, a youth, young man. Therefore he is a 
good husband. This word is always put in the 

plural for ‘life’ ‘ 3 ^ urt.’- sr. r. nxcir^— 

for saving a^ life, for protecting any 
creature. 3n=g^: ( ‘?r: ) ready, prepared, 

^■igssr qualifies gfs:. If the reading is it 

qualifies WRfl. to Jimutavahana. mR: sorrow. 
It is due to the fact that the hero may not demur 
from giving up his life and tlien his sister may 
become a widow. For^wr? ( Visada ) there is only 
this reason, hut of ‘ tusti' there are more reasons. 
Hence should properly qualify gfs. The 

reason for Visada has in it the seed of the future 
behaviour of Jimiitavahana. The metre is 

«TRT: 3nw: connected with i.e. on the 

outskirts of the Gauri sanctuary, in the 

picture. This scene should be com])ared to II. 

iRtrfu—This salutation by name is in accord¬ 
ance with rules of salutation. f^ar 

I ar^r JirJTrsR^tifd ^ 11 II. 122. 

Welcome. f^di-Cf. 1 

^4 ^TJTrnRT ^ (Fgo II 127). Your 

honour. “ ^ 3 ?^: # “-3n?r dfRifit- 

This interposing by the heroine shows her anxiety 
to know what her father has to say. d{fd<aq-the 
very life. [ Cf. —?rr or ihrw^- 

^Rf: ^'^4 VI. 63 or KadamJ'ari 

3^^44^143 f3dT: 3R3T i ]. This shows that 

she was the only daughter, in the Siddha royal 
family, iferr daughter ^ i 5 dr or Yaska or 
according to i^. given in marriage. The 

variant means also-given. Cf 

( 3rif?F5 4 ). ^ ftqi% This is a joke now the 
maid is having atMalayavati. 53^ *ip[ ij: 
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the joke of the maid is not yet proper, 
as the offer, even though made, was open to rejec¬ 
tion. In that case he would be having 

^ ), 

I The princess and the maid however 

hear this speech. It is Mitravasu who is not sup¬ 
posed to hear, ^f^rr ^«Tr somehow. qfc'=fif%^r'f saying some¬ 
thing whatever; whatever may be said as an 
excuse. arm A wretch. This is an abuse. 
... Malayavati knows that with the hero’s 
an excuse is bound to be p\it forth, or it 
may be that the Vidflsaka even can give such 
advice ! *itk The idea is that you 

come of a well-known family. 

The reply of the hero is not an excuse, but just 
a very polite and yet a firm reply. He is not pre¬ 
pared to a -copt her when his mind is elsewhere. 

HiUHL engaged elsewhere. This may mean the 
l.ady of tlio dream-or it may mean even his service 
to his parents ( this is according to sivaramai 
however, in view of the hero’s character depicted 
in this Act this should be rejected ). Compare the 
—‘ R^rfmgci 

ar'-fR: dependent i-Q. depending upon his father. 

The answer of the Vidusaka is obviously dictated 
by propriety when he must have seen the heroine 
faint. Mitravasu also appreciates the same. ?p5r;T 
parents. Cause to be accepted. HRmioT: 

repudiating, refusing us. sucffi who have 

given our ‘ soul ’ as it were, ^rtr A taunt 
to the hero indicating that he indeed does not 
know ! Otherwise he could have asked for more 
details or waited, lowered by the 

refusal, insulted, gR: 3TN The heroine does not like 
her brother’s attitude of ‘ sticking ’. She would 
straightway take the consequences rather 

than again ‘ beg ’ for acceptance ! *ri^: 

Rjj, cT?; yq ‘ — 3 r^. gauri is 

one who is not liked by the husband. She had not 
been able to attract the hero, that is the ‘ Kalanka ’ 
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and by this slid has bden rendered ‘ Malina’. 

¥ 1 ^ who is the sufferer of great misery. The 
misery is the failure to obtain his love. This des¬ 
pair is very natural and common. When Parvati 
failed to impress Sahkora, she too had as much to 
say: u’-qr w*? ?Tdt i ^ 

fmi ft ( V. f ). 

354 hanging by the neck; tying at the neck. 

3 Tf^g^<ir-' 3 TrdgTR: wrri c^r-'amr. The 

3Tf^^ is or It twists itself around the 

mango as its beloved. Cf. arpigtfiv.m 

etc. (•mfrRT ITT ), or »rft 

m (iTRr%*riiT IV. 13 ) The flowers of this creeper 
excel the miikt~ in whiteness, hence its name. 

kill, embarassing. Mahayavati 

wants the maid to go away and she is sending her 
away under this lu-etext. something 

unusual, amruhr hidden, concealed. This speech 
has a parallel in ( Mrcchakatika , Act VIII 

the speech of the Vita), yar etc. Compare a simi¬ 
lar scone in Ratnavali HI; tlie hanging of Sagarika 
and her rescue by the king. This shows that 

the hero has recognised her. 15 %: the 

subject of our desire; the object of our fancies, 
arrf^m snatching, pulling off. 

IT. 11. 54 1?'^ Rifu ^ u , yd cimr: 

sjfCRq, q; f gfril[ 3tft fem'g ^ U: 3-gyU^TPT I 

54 -‘ gju: ’—m: The word may have 

been used here in the latter sense. The repetition 
is char.acteristic to show the impropriety. Cf. 

JT ’Jis TT ^ ^Fi: drkTicdrsyfrfw I. 10. Cf. the rRi#5 also 
where apjJt is thus repeated ; d 

c4r?ifTfv 4 55ffrqr5rk^fq; ( fll. 11.). a rash act, 

a crime. Here hanging herself is both a rash act 
and a crime. Suicide is also a crime. It is ariRm- 
?«rTcRd m dTs*^yq5rr%'if: 1 RifoTFfrmf ^ 11 

arpTi which resembles a young shoot 
». e. which is so delicate, ^mr:— waT. wf'RR 
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Take away, .Sanskrit poets are 

fond of showing their Heroines as being incapable 
of even plucking a flower or a shoot from a tree 
out of their kindness. Cf. ’ml 

?TrIV" or II. 41.) or 

16.19 sjrr^sr: ^ qi^rt s^rpg'rrfni^ i 

or I, 4 3T^^#cf ^JTwr: i 

Mg To pluck. I consider your hand incapable 
of plucking even a flower; how could it then hold 
the noose for hanging yourself. The hand was so 
delicate as to be tired by plucking even one flower, 
then how could one think of that very hand hold¬ 
ing the noose ? 

The dative is according to ‘ gwi *tr- 

’. The metre is For this idea compare 

III. 3T?5;iTJ7JTfd?n^ ^ i MRwn^ f^ c^r 

II 

in alarm or fear. s^r; This shows 
that the heroine is taken aback at the sudden 
interference by somebody else. shows 

that she took him to be some one else; but when 
she looked closely she again got angry and hence 
the further direction She now desires 

to do away with him and in a mood of challenge 
tells him—etc. m JT^sfk—the idea is that he 
would not accept her and make her happy while 
alive. Why should he now not allow her to die in 
peace ^ At least in death she should not have to 
depend upon another! 

11.12, TW; ?r: m 

m- 5^, crM. The neck deserved to be honour¬ 
ed by a pearl necklace. ?r: any pearl necklace. 
The various names of these necklaces are as 
follows : - ^51^ ^?nfi5?5FrF;T I 

ficin i 
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«r|5ftj|;, ?n^:). ^ why, 

for what reason. The idea is: Just as a king would 
not leave an offender, so I would not leave this 
offender of a hand which is abetting the suicide. 
The hand ought to have realised that Malayavati's 
neck deserved a pearl necklace and not a hang¬ 
man’s noose [of creepers (here)]. Therefore it 
will be held exactly as an offender is held for his 
crime. The metre is 

sgwFT; determination. Cf. fnrr" IV.JS ; 

I. Or B.g. 2.41,10.36. 

gggg—The Ceti means that the prince himself 
was the cause of her resolve of suicide ! ^ the 

prince is unable to follow the Ceti. 
meaningly, significantly. 

^'4 Some lady dear to his heart was 

drawn by the prince on the stone slab. 

In spite of Mitravasu’s offer of his 
sister. ' qfr A genitive absolute. 

gfFT: Who got disgusted. gitq; The direc¬ 

tion shows that the hero has now realised that it is 

Malayavati, daughter of Visvavasu. srqqr. 

arnsr: The sea which is the mine of gems. 
The sea gave the famous fourteen jewels :— 

^tr; 

RHSR: m fRRg: RfPja RFfq: 
sri^i^R iTiRq; II governs the ablative ‘ ajs-qrrr- 

%R!f ’—^cqrftqT without, rrfhrt the digit of the 

Moon. The 3 t^r is fSFct. Compare the Mslatj- 
madhava for a similar idea: f<it qi *TCRf?r ’Trft- 

I ( II ) or the qr qfR?t- 

(III). The Moon could not have sprung from any 
place other than the sea, so a beautiful girl like 
Malayavati could be born only in a high family. 
The hero should have said f^’STRRT: etc. irri 

slightly, a little. qfRci: deceived. If I had known^ 
(says Jnnutavahana) that she was Malayavati 
then surely things would not have taken this turn; 
hence followed the rejection of Mitravasu’s offer, 
is used to address any lady. 
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not lit fault. («flpr:). My 
friend had drawn a sketch of your princess and he 
had set his heart on that very lady. So it is wrong to, 
hold Jimiltavahana responsible for the sequel, ip^if 
you do not stand convinced by what we say. 

The punishment has still to be carried out, says the 
prince and hence till the picture is not seen he will 
not let go the hand! a plantain leaf. In 

the Ratnavali ( 11) an Uttorii/a is used to conceal 
the picture. ^ 3nT^5#{tTr It seems that I am drawn 
by him! 

f4. - The CHi desires to submit that the 

sketch is so exact that the princess is as it were 
reflected in the slab ! It cannot therefore be de¬ 
cided whether it was her reflection or whether it 
was a sketc.h! The picture is so exact. 

^r-T^iTpi It is ;i form according to 

‘ She was not a Durjana but the picture 

episode mekes her look like one ! She was his lady¬ 
love from the beginning and she should not have 
doubted or got angry with him ! So she is now 
found in a bad perspective ! The mrwr should be 
followed by mrt^. It is a precedent for Cf. 

^ mr wn: 15f.q[rR% ft smri rpit ii 

- practised by the Gandiuirwas. This is one of 
the eight forms of Hindu Marriage; 

I npw t’ju: n jrg III 21. 

Manu dc'scribes the npu^ form thus: 

i »rpul: ^ g ftfuit ii tig 

III 32. It is a love marriage by mutual consent, 
jpftsr Accepted. g^pf:-by parents This obviously 
must mean not only the father and mother, but 
other elders too; or otherwise the plural is re¬ 
dundant. trg: - shows that now she would surely be 
the wife of Jimutavahana. This shows that acting 
on the suggestion of the Vid“saka, Mitravasu had 
made a direct approach to the parents of the hero. 

The vidasaka looks, forward to grand 



dinners and hence merrily declares this: He, the 
Brahmana, alone shall benefit! Tt is a well-known 
maxim that a Brahmana is “Bhojanapriya'\ 
merriment or festivity, a joyous occasion 
:3'c’3^: I ‘ fff The VidOsaka is 

annoyed at the inopportune entry of the Ceti and 
hence his desire that she 'be gone’, an 

abusive term. It must be a compound to show the 
abuse, ‘daughter of a whore’ or daughter of an 
unchaste woman, ‘wr ’ 5m i 

Malayavati. The Vidusaka desires to say that if a 
marriage is to bo performed two are required, then 
why take away Malayavati alone now leaving his 
friend behind! Hence the next remark. is a 
dig by the Ceti at the Viduska. The plural is 

a plural of disrespect according 
() materials for a, bath | wm; msr^eiwgfe 

‘ i ]. Accord¬ 
ing to some is i Time for bath. The Tri- 

vandram edition read — ‘ 

5qwi?m 5 m’ — 5 m 3 ^, [This 

whole is done by Compare ‘ 

’ ( m. 5 ) I He is a bard. His office is to 
appraise the king of the proper time_ or fixed 
periods of the day. In dramas he indicates the 
time at dawn or noon by music and song. He also 
elcebrates his king’s victories. He is alone as in 
the Vikramorvasiya () or in a paii^as in the 
Sakuntala (). i 

mam aHgaarfka'f >Tam 11 (»nw.i5tr). The mentions 

two bar<ls; llatnavali has one. 

II. 13. 55 ’mi k53P?if fm 

fir: 3:^m: w: awfd I 

firma^T fqsra: )‘ TOia; qsamai: ’-^iirr. Sivarama 

says-:jRr% (turmeric) fur cmmyi5!m5- 

;ik;T ^f'^jRTR'k psqa en; rkvm^.g^s^h (). Tt is a scented 
powder-may be g^m or i^ir. by showering. The idea 
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is that people threw the on each other. This 
word and this idea occurs in (I. J 0 and 11). 

like that of Meru The Mere is supposed to 
have a golden colour. It is the hub round which 
all planets are said to revolve. It is the centre 
of several Dvipas- The yellow scented powder 
was thrown round for the festive occasion. So 
the Malaya took on a yellow robe and could 
be compared to the Meru mountain, 

Sindura was thrown 
up and it made the day surpass the morning in 
its reddish beauty. It also surpassed the evening 
similarly. The readingwould mean “impar¬ 
ted the beauty of the evening to the morning even 
by the masses of the dust of red led'’^'" 4 j^-fhT: — 

?rfn?T^ affq (or again — 

ffwjiqr: =5 q: arraT: k-i). However this part 

of the drama is not enacted as a scene of the morning; 
and hence the inapplicability.Moreover the morning 
and evening hues are the same! surpassed, 

loud songs. Songs sung in *rp-ciK. Cf. — 

(r?5rjT«rff^fRr4r nr4rnRFa[ftRqr: i qr § h ^ 11 

=EP5r: «r=Ertwr: hg ^opci; anklet 

jingling. sweeter 

melodious sound. ^ sweet, pleasing. vf^;of Jimuta- 

vahana. ai-s>ir()T^^k3Twrik 2tp-fT:)beautifui women. 

The time of the nuptial bath. There 

is i%d'T and arjsiR in the verse. The metre is 

SRjrr, reading is not good as 

the word sT^’/rkpr is The race of the 

Siddhas or world of the Siddhas. for the accom- 
plishm mt of your desired object. The verse shows 
that preparations for the marriage were afoot. 

14. w^'TT3t:rn'f«?^t 

Wet, itdg I 

RRRiR ( ^4 ^ srgrpr: fd ^ =Er) ^ni,. 

etJT The {III. 1. 18) says •• sTRt 
5 rfi%: I Therefore this verse describes 
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the greatness of the union arising from love at 
first sight. The (III. 1.1.) says; ‘ 

5lW^sf^‘TcTRf qJTTS^: 3?!: ^ ’ This 

verse exactly f'ollows this siitra. Compare — 
ft (JTRolJTrwq II) or 

^riri^Fi^T: u (III 15). ^’lii^of 
a few only who are virtuous, of meritorious or 
virtuous persons. The metre is 9 tri. This verse is not 
included in the Calcutta edition. The verse has no 
place after the last remark of the hero. 
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The marriage is performed and all are merry. 
The Vi?a takes VidQsaka for his beloved Nava 
mallika, and he is made an object of fun. His 
sacred thread is snapped and he is manhandled. 
As he is later discovered to be a relation of the 
hero, copious excuses are offered. Then follows a 
love scene between the hero and the heroine. On this 
happy occassion Mitravasu gives out the news 
about Matanga’s invasion of Jimutavahana’s terri¬ 
tories. He offers to go, but the hero dissuades him. 

The poet now goes on to describe Sambhoga , 
.sVaf/^ru after the description of the Yipralambha 
in the H Act. This is done by what is known in 
dramaturgy as the Kaisiki V?tti. It is thus described: 

?Tr sieger qr i 

There too the frww is thus employed = 

RirrCRrair i 

II 22.49. 

in the III Act, after the end of the II. jtti: 
intoxicated. ^ Causing 

mirth. dishevelled on account of his drink, 

untidy. [ 'Tr:T'^r?f a peg, a wine cup 

( 'fRTr^ri^.—^sTfrr: )] The Vi^a is an asso¬ 

ciate of the hero in his Srngara exploits. He is 
usually thus shown : i 

JT:fhs«T ^Tffrdf n ( )• ^ is also 

similar. The ?Tr. y. says ^aRs^ frfTR ^ 5:1 

W R'J'Jrr: ll...^i^r 5nfiR%JI?n: 3TW: 

II They create laughter, ^rraFTR; fM- 

^wr f#: I ^ 3^^:' n (?rT. ^.). 

srrdrRgmrr: Who has kept a large jug of 

wine on his shoulder. The very entry of these two 
characters is bound to create laughter. Our Vita is 
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shown here more ass a sub-standard character. 
Elsewhere he is of a higher type. Seethe Mrchha- 
katika where he is of a higher type. 

I-TI. \. M'. «i-. wqdTO 

^ JR ^^1 I 

’jn Wine. It is wrong to suppose that drinking 
wine was not known in India. The famous sukta 
about the gambler in the Hgveda mentions Sura. 
Not only that, it follows the Hgveda to the 
Brahmana literature (compare Aitareya Biahmana 
too ) and tlirough down up to ciassicul literature. 
Youth of this country, both men and women, indulged 
in drink. Cf. ?R5t arpuRuctt (1.52) 

whii-.h refei s to both. 

?tg Vi. 27 ). Hrgqie;- 

t'larsi^jirp'.ss'FR'iagk Ciiil n (II. 16 ). 

Also see 3TJt« 55 or rrr'' IX 42, 73 or II.i, 

Ilf. 21. gn was a wane extracted from rice, 
tliat from barley (from which we get ‘alcohol') 
aii'l from wheat. Some names of wine are 

detailed below:— 

‘ gn fffgmr 'TR5g:t.wiR^[ Jf-''7i=?fj?i Yr- 

twi I J^f?tT 't.t^JrTfsrk . Ladies too drank wine. Cf. 

fJumj'H'C.—JT^fJiP^FwrR I artiRt 

JT^: sjf?HRRRI 11 lYH 12 fa^»i rjr: oi fs^ji =Er 

fsRT, ( ‘ gjfig 3^- shows 

that the Vita (his name is f,ckharaka as given 
below ) does not consider any other gods important 
but Balarama and Kama. The metre is atFil ^tng-- 
reeling (^). 

III. 2. g^* JTRtr, !iff4 ^ 

the broad chest, dl® ^ ^ ^tfecii 

rendered fragrant by blue lotuses. It seems this 
was the practice. Compare mm:—'iiijfmcRcft'gbt^j- 
I ^ q#3^R:u 
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IX. 51; or again i 

II IX. 56; or" qt,g*i|K 
V. 10. i»T^5TR:^[e^^mcq3 q-mr^a^q^H i m- 
^qirrn^: f^: )T?i ii a chaplet- 

‘ fsir^fis 9rrll3-$r^^dajin;. 


The Vita has everything when he has his be¬ 
loved resting on his bosom, he has enough drink 
and a chaplet on his head. By innuendo he sug¬ 
gests that sekharaka is on the top of everyone ! 
=qp5if^ who moves me i The Vita while himself 
reeling feels that he is being moved by somebody 
». e. Navamailikg ! asmsCt: in the first watch. The 
word 5J??: shows that bells must have been rung or 
struck to denote the time. The time, of marriage 
in this drama must have been the evening, f^rsr; 

accompanied by one’s loved one. 
fg^n^rrnyq in the garden which was 

a store of flowers ; or should be taken as a 
proper noun. ' 3uqR»t qR»fii%if 4 ’— 

3 IRJRIR: 5 ri: zf 5 r. X drinking booth ). The 

pleasures of drinking. etc. There is an 

obvious pun. is a projier name aud also 

means ‘ jasmine ’—jifvu. Just as a chaplet canjiot be 
imagined to exist without jasmine flowers, so too 
sekharaka cannot remain without Navamallika. 

m. The wicked bees, 

fragrant things for unguents. —anrr. 

^R one of the five famous divine trees. #?ir: 

51 ^ qr I-3W. = ari^. afiq'jqf?!; g? «fRf: -rfiq# 

1 ‘ # »TrafiwiqqqrRim»Wf: ’ qrf^ 

%: =q I red garments. Red was a colour worn 
also for death. Red was the famous Buddhist 
colour. ‘ qw 3ri=50Tqd fR: qsRs; ^q;q; ’-am?, 

fsn arqguad %q, who covered his face by his upper 
garment, arqq^ a veil. The idea seems to be 
that the Vidusaka took it over his head and thus 
covered his whole body by the uttariya. y^qR[ others. 

‘ g^r?q%q^: ’-qwr. gg q^ q^q-r:, 5s: ^ ^ 

sw. ^q^R says - ^fq qrqqB: 1 There is 
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an obvious pun on the word 'I'lci;! d lie Vita 

feels that his beloved has done this /. e. tunitd 
her face away in anger ! He was late in coming 
and hence ho feels that she has got angry. The 
Vidusaka did it out of his dilnculty to tolerate the 
‘fragrance’ of wine, wtrq specially, 

The taniala avenue It may be even a small bower. 
Cf. Medim: #fri ?r«f'r^.55 a 
formation. ^rihfir cft^. Who was 

the more excited due to the separation at night. 

III. 3. »T^cf; 3TR ^ 'sipin'b 

?r: TOrb i 

fR Visnu. .‘^iva. Brahman. The geni¬ 

tive is ^F5F^?rr?F% The Vita says that he was 
saluting Navamalika and doing her a great honour. 
He was not in the habit of or did not care to bow 
to Hari, Hara or Pitamaha even, but was liowing 
down to lier !! Oh you superior drunkard! 

(). A variant is drunken child. ^ 

frbr Thinlvingma to be..under the influence 
of intoxication, arm: the vidusaka; Atreya seems 
to be a proper name. biT'ui,: —amH false, pre¬ 
tended. Cf ( Kadaroban ). (i^>fr auc*: red 

on account of anger sTi^Tiiq slightly red, red¬ 

dish. Reddish eyes are usually supposed to be a 
sign of youthfulness a,nd beauty. Women are 
<Tpfibw (•iigd'fR V. 13 ). Hero her eyes are red be¬ 
cause of anger. Jtf-^iTRb?rRr: The idea is that 
Vidusaka is not unfortunate, but it is his mother. 

a tawny monkey- The Vidflfaka is always 
called a monkey in dramas. Vidflsaka calls him¬ 
self a iliakhamrga in Vikramorwasiya V, or in the 
Malavikanimit'a IV he is called a Pifigala Vanara. 
^ (in or in 

Act II he is referred to as »riR5fibdl 
This anger of the Vita is well-deserved because the 
VidQsaka had kept him, as it were, under a delusion. 

The sacred thread worn by members of the 
first three classes over the left shoulder and under 
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the right arm. Originally it was the investiture- 
The Manusiiifti says that the Upavita of the 

Brahmins should be made of cotton thread; wfeg- 

44. The Yajnopavita (3?#T4lfi)is 
made fun of in Mrcchakatika too. fsrfci breaks? snaps. 
The sacred thread is not referred to 1)\ many sutra^— 
ksrasinthe upanayana ceremony. A Praysacitta 
is prescribad for its loss and taking a meal without 
it renders one liable to expiation ! The Yajnopa- 
vitais mentioned asearly as the Taittirjya Brahmai^a 
(TIL 10, 9, 12 ). Lokamaiiya Tilak mentions his 
view that it was originally not a thread, but a gar¬ 
ment of cloth ( Vdsus) or deerskin ( ajina )— 
Orion, 14-'). He mentions the view of Miniansists, 
particularly Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara iii. .1. 1. It 
is useful to note that women used to wear the \ aj- 
nopavita. isav. 1. It is not proper as 

JimQtavahana was a Lord of the Siddhas and not 
Gandharvas ! The Vidusaka is rightly angry that 
he, a Brahmana, and also the friend of the king is 
being asked to fall at the feet of a mere woman 
and that too a maid-servant! The proposal is, to say 
the least, intolerable to him. This is not 

a mere threat as it is carried out later in this Act. 

a ‘ CVi ' 

formation: insulted, offended, scorned, 

Related to the Priya or husband of Malayavati, 

They had now become 
as if they were related through the marriage of the 
Prince and Princess Malayavati. And one on the 
side of a bridegroom may be laughed at ! This 
shows how jokes were cut at each other in marriage 
days. This custom still persists and sometimes in 
its walce brings some very unfortunate results. He 
has now made amends for his mistakes. He now 
asks him whether he regarded ^ekharaka still as ‘ a 
drunken ‘ child ’ ! having rolled it in a coil 

( 3 t^ ■). The upper garment. It 

seems in olden times men used to wear two garments 
(N. Ill-il) out of which one was called ‘ uUariya’. 
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The VidQsaka says that the Vita is now free 
from his intoxication inasmuch as he is providing 
a seat for him. ap^^r: rush, excitement. 

( well-filled) fill it well with good wine, 

pure wine. ^ ‘ ’—arir^. sweetness, 

relish. Lovers 

often relish a cup half drunk by their beloveds or 
Vice versa. That is the way of chivalrous lovers- 
even animals ! Compare ?Rr: srjci— 

'TJlb»rKnTT%-3TRniT. IV. 1. 

arreWTRciqr , q 

not tasted before. It is because of the dictum: 

5 ^ g^rrp: ii atcf-irn What greater regard 

or respect can one pay I That is what the Vi^a 
thought was the best way to respect the Vidasaka. 
3 Tfi®r: 0 T?q; I He says he cannot take the ucchisja 

being a Brahmin, much more the ucchitta of ‘sura’ 1 
Manu has declared that not only surapana is agreat 
sin, but even keeping contact with drunkards is itself 
a sin. And the poor Brahmana cannot afford to do 
this irreligious act. gwr ^ 

I-, (1 pg. XI. 54 ). The 

Brahma^a’s sacred thread. If you do not have 

the Yajiiopavita then you must give proof of your 
being a Brahmana, by reciting words from the sacred 
Vedas, like asking a Muslim to recite his qualma ! 
It was incumbent on theBrahmapa to recite his daily 
"Svfidhyfiya” hence the query of the Ceti- 3^?: speak 
out, give out, say, utter. By the smell of 

wine, dll is (): properly spirit dis 
tilled from molasses, rum. The Vidusaka probably 
knew no Veda or even if he knew he must have 
forgotten them! Or if he at all knew any he may have 
desired to evade the utterance of vedic yes before the 
Vita .and Ce^ who must be considered low enough¬ 
having no right to listen to the sacred words or other¬ 
wise causing an impurity. The Vidasaka is usual¬ 
ly a forgetful creature. So he may have forgotten. 
Compare the Mslaviki: 5flr^*r3i^ ^ 

(IV.) He is always a Brahmin. 

N„« 
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The Malavikagnimitra mentions sugar as an anti¬ 
dote against the over-indulgence in sidhu; 
' Vidu?aka’s treacherous 

memory is referred to in the Svapnavasavadatta too. 
The Vidusaka is similarly shown to have little 
knowledge of the Vedas in the the Ratnavah (I) = 
I This stage direction shows that 
the Ceti had threatened to carry out her punishment 
to make Vidusaka fall at her feet. Now seeing 
that he falls at her feet, she sneers at him! 
forgive. The offence, sscg; Premature 

death, untimely demise. The is due to his 

association with those who drank wine. Drinking 
of wine was a Mahspataka and to respecta])le 
citizens it was bound to bring disgrace. The Bhaga- 
vadgita has declared ; so he 

is now saved both from drinking wine and associa¬ 
tion with drunkards which is thus avoidance of a 
premature death. lake, a long or oblong well. 
(3 

It is strange that this stage direc ion is given since 
we expect him to bathe on the stage in a well! We 
think this stage direction would have to be dropped. 

in actual body, in an embodied form. 

The beauty of the marriage by choice. There is a 
Variant which mean.^-dike Visnu or 

Sn Kfspa supporting Rukmim 'ir^rtrcT by his side. 

who has put on f\a attire or 
dress fit for a bridegroom, according to rank or 
precedence, retinue, train of servants or 

courtiers etc. 

III. 4. eer 3Tr*nf^r f 

tjq JT%I I^qr ^FTciqr aT?I ^ pH I 

am today, at this time of our marriage. JRr ^ 
81 ^ g newly married. P. P. P. q? 

( Hi:). fipir beloved, Malayavati. qwtrqr on ac¬ 
count of her opposition or contrary behaviour. 
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The EfRm refers to the who is rtf (Cf. 

11. 16 It is a variety of Jirf^r-gwn 
^ffTf rtf =iwr ’Ji: ). The Dasarupa quotes: 

uRi^-tr Frcfi^^Br i irw m ^srrf^ 

^ flRf^rr: II (fnrr. VllL :I). The ^[fic^i^4«r’&"ays = 

gTg<.41|^ s^fa I 

5fi n 

2^5TR^rfv jf^ JF^irrg^jft i 
rr»T^;fT5Far ^ JiR«r ii 
3Fq: rrRRRT ^ I 

^irstgriRflfi II 

The Malavikagniniitra has this description : 

5rd w[% wai«fi'frrr5k5i^ffe 

5:rtr rti JRR rctai^rofciMi^Rar ^rsraci 
Trg ?rp#f-rfRT5ra 

«n%aMpFiw{roigR k IIIV. 15 

The Ratnivali has the following:— 

?fS JT ia%iT 

^Twwlra jpicaf?[rs>2f5t 

r<Rr<icirt k ^rR=ff n HI- 9 

The Prince says that a wife is indeed lova¬ 
ble, but she conduced very much more to his 
happiness by her contrary behaviour 1 sf'lt ^^Tft she 
looks down below; does not look in the face. The 
force of ar*?: is thus brought out by ^ivarama- 
“ C2f rrwfWPT frr^ar rf ^rifa i ail: sfS arfSFdi 

Sh??i% a 1 " amTrfTOr when spoken to. 9TF?i'iJi talk, 
speech, reply. 5r«ir bed. tRir with the face turned 
away. ' arsr i ^ g ^roii 

8 Tn% 2 r slightly embraced, trembles. 
' I rf I ara: ^ i ’— 

%frR. f^raf-dfg ^oing out. airr*Rgg Bed-chamber. 
R'lgg to go out. desires. The metee is 
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III. 5. fii^, 3n^wq[, 5?^ 

cllfij^ir sr|f% 3R?3 };r^ 

?Tfj ;^ «fmJi:^«r cI't^t; ' 

There is a metaphor of penance superimposed 
on the virahajvara by the poet here, prf acceptance 
by the sound ‘ hum ’. Cf. XX. 62. Cf. ssr g^t; 
g^r:‘ i«f^: HPfh; that is a usual ^ way^ of 

women in love. 

() at every word. silence, 

^ 3T^ =sr. ^ is itself forest fire. ^ ^ 

#7^ ’—qr^:. However by the rule ‘ 

< 1^1 i^^owraTT?^' we have to 

understand in the sense of a forest and the whole 
word as the fire in the forest, ^1%: 

5 ^ ) (rays of the moon) which 

possess the heat (dipti) like that of the forest confla¬ 
gration. It is well-known that the rays of the 
moon burn separated lovers. Cf. ir’iR^w {82) 
irgn*T*i-dFg^r grRT argflRif^^i aririir^iRTg i 
»rf^ii^Fiirfprrwj^i%: u or 75 there only. Compare 

n «?im thought about. 

f^^FR ^ ^TF^ ( 8TfJF^cF?f#f Fi[?(t2FT) Nights and days, 
^?f:jrR3rRJTR: jransFimr; with the mind intently 

fixed on you. This is rather strange from the hero 
who had rejected Malayavati in his very presence! 
^F'Fg': of the penance (in the form of “Mauna ”). ’iwig 
fruit, result. Just as yogins practise the 'pancagni- 
»adhana’ with intent devotion on the Parabrahman, 
so the hero says to his beloved that for a sakfatksra 
of hers (like that of the Parabrahman) he practised pe¬ 
nance in the formofhissilence.only ahumkara was 
made even when urged to speak; the body was 
subjected to the fire in the form of the moon’s rays 
which were themselves heat to him in her absence 
and he thought of her form only. Hence the fruit 
of all this tapas was her presence now. Manu has 
talked of threefold penance viz. XI. 241 «Ffi^F^^; 

I PiHwg ^itF^N rF^WTi: II Here the 
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5 fT^ci>T is indicated in the Ist line, rii in 2nd line 
and the in the 3rd line. The metre is sirr^- 

He knows how to flatter women. He is 
a good lover. He has madhura words. He is a 
priyammda. you who think that this is 

flattery When it is a fact. There is surely no over¬ 
statement in his words-says the Ce(i. jn^w'TTi%^ 
would mean-you who take a contrary view. 
slowly—' 


III. 6. ^ anr?;: 

argjir flt ggr, s^r: Jr,ggu 

ari%, ft *r5i%' 

»in:: The heavy breasts. *r«f the waist. ?r: a 
pearl necklace. Heavy breasts are a sign of beauty, 
will cause fatigue. Cf.the —TKWWciJfT gf: 

1.1. 5 or gwr 

16 or 

»R5 5?rw ^—auR. 34. The poet says that your waist 
is already bearing the burden of your heavy breasts; 
why now add to it one more burden i. e. that of 
the 5R. The fir will make for further heaviness, it 
will not add to the beauty of the already beautiful 
breasts! is fatigued, becomes weary or 

exhausted. the pair of thighs 5 »Tg). R?i«r»Tr^: 
due to the weight of the hips. Compare •• «fr'fhrnT-- 
?y5^RiRT—The buttocks are weighty and hence 
the pair of thighs gets weary under that burden, 
why therefore add to the troubles by the Ksna ? 
The girdle will further tighten and add to the 
weight of the already heavy nitambas. Cf. ^ 

II. 3. III. 7 iks?! 

f^cFsrftr^ f=ERi:. The IV- 4 says 

gyjfft 5R^r R?F5rr=i i Compare also 1.6 

of ^3«r5K. 

<n^: g»T The pair of feet. They are unable to 
carry the thighs on account of their burden. Then 
why add to it by the weight of the anklets, 
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Nupuras ? ^ to carry (srt) by your own limbs 
viz. the breasts, the thighs ( and buttocks) and 
feet. Then why must you have any further orna¬ 
ments ? Compare 11.3 

sf^rPRi^: I it or 

1.42 3TJ%='i(^r»TRrJiiTrsH5^r-rR'^l i or ^?#ra55i5r^- 

5RT^^c?J[ »TR; Ru. IV. or 
*iR5#rm VI. t'. The metre is ^n. ft. 

III. 7. =^F^Rt f^«TF?fK(%t%wi, wiwn 

aig^,3p#Fg^: QTI'Tldtftftl^f^lfp— 
^ 3t 4 3r^v: ft^ftlTR an^^ST^r I 

=EF^5TRTH ftpsp?: The sandal juice. in 

the bower of creepers. fflWRPt apriR the borders or 
ends of the paved ground. 

' riR.uft A denomina¬ 

tive from ftmR, renders cool. In place of |Rr we 
get a variant 3TKnii=near, 'arrmi -aror: i ’iiRreiFTR 

of the artificial jets of water or fountains, shower- 
baths. In place of arm^ we get a variant cir loud 
( construe with rrr ). Compare ri 16.49. (Rftf) a?g|Rh 
is another variant which means ‘imitates’, erfag^ go¬ 
es with aR^iJ^. The tandava is a dance-, hence 

any dance, am asa at^i ^ aaaa:-3Tar. Originally 

am was a dance instituted by a'^i', dlsm: The 
peacock a^ ^ d'PRi'Jst —awr. The 

peacock 'thinking that the noise from the water-jets 
was the sound of the clouds’ began to dance, [al^.*^ 
is ^iva. The Tandava dance is dear to god 6iva too]. 
Here the peacock begins to dance at the sound of 
the water jets. Poets very otten talk of the peacock’s 
joy at the sight of clouds; avRT% ad aaT% a Merartt 
(ar. ). Compare the arrmao; ^aftrai^fft aftdTR.f'^ 
i^an (III. 7). 

The peacock is always shown dancing at a sus¬ 
picion of thunder. draapiTaaftdft,bTifE^: 

5RJTPT I. 21. or apscilaTaa I, ara^? af^taifag^^Raifcili- 
aRaff—or aalawRiatj %w^...a^^ria wiaft i or 
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( ti. also ). spstrc^^; or 
1 2r5=^ is a water jet or a water-pump. 
Then maybe a fountain more possibly. 

Bi/^ins. ami^^ au^fiii I fgtrHTJi^w N«T:. The 

water was running in great velocity. It therefore 
shook the pollen of the flowers. This gave the red¬ 
dish colour to the water. with ease. ‘ I^T 
T?rr-!TT ‘ fwfts'gprik 'hh pref^ 

a tree, one which has leaves, is leafage or 
foliage. The metre is 


III. 8. 

m-, 


?Ti: 



s^TFTT ’mh:! 
awl JTW: ?r#Fcfi?r arnidl- 


r?J^ 3ig¥RF?l ^ I 

»fr^TRra: aTR^p: %: By the beginnings of their music. 
5’3Rm: ^PTff^'PPTp; !■: PT^^rr: which made the grounds 
of the bowers resound or reverberate with the 
music, gpiptp P.P.P. of a denomijiative 

from gpR. The words *flPrR=^: have to be understood 
in the sense of the humming (in the case of bees ) 
and singing (in the case of ladies). qs^ra^ 

»qf^T: ^[qi ciTf^nr:. qjqpt: a perfumed or scented powder, 
qrrq; by the pollen or powder of flowers. ‘ qrpr: 

RTTJfptT^) rsRqfq ’—3TqT. The idea is that the bees 
were covered with the pollen; their vijatikara i.e. 
contact with the pollen was thus apparent, 
contact. prqrlPT: with the female bees and women 
(in the case of lovers b *titp juice from flowers; 
wine. “Pipt ^’’—aTpr. stpI here, there. 

qqiH to their heart’s content, pgqr: bees ; lovers who 
too drink wine. This word carried a suggestion of 
the ‘ madhupas ’ being Vitas. ariaR rf?qg spqRip; 

drinking wine. ‘ ^tnip griqRH. The bees had 
fragrant powder, they were humming and drinking 
juice from flowers along with their mates. The 
poet wants the reader here merely by suggestion to 
understand the general gaiety that prevailed by a 
covert reference to the gathering of men and 
women who had scented powder scattered on them, 
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who were singing or regaled with it and who were 
drinking wine with their mates. Compare the 
III. 36 ^ i 

Compare rs® VIII. 64 g k i 

srpsq^d q?^q?rd ii The metre is 

quickly 'sg % 5 wr i =qqT 5 g«rjn% 5 ifqcifng =q’ 
afirr. f^RiNU“ii ^ 3 trr^ 

2 R qjtswg while wandering. 

Ill 9. ^RTwr: ^rir^rt rr: sRci:, *nHqRinfmJT- 

snft fwirr; 

^l%TiqfcIRT^Rn% I 

one of the five divine trees, ^srar^ 
qifiwRra: I gfir qr 5 T^Rq: n .^ivarama 

takes it in the sense of a sandal tree ; ^ rw 'fta 
5 r>EFRg= 5 q% I It is better taken in the sense of 
Cf. ^qi^qqqRt i qgqq 3 q^c^qr- 

II The Vidyadharas were having a paste of 
saffron applied to their bodies. annR ^qt cnsqri: 

Whose limbs were besmeared. The limbs naturally 
refer to the forehead and such other limbs where 
the saffron could he applied. q^^qRq The divine tree. 

garlands, qqq: wearing. qiprqqRR arRrqr^ hqt 
sRi: qiR «ir^: ( mixture ). qifqqq is a ruby. Commen¬ 
tators take it in the sense of f^Pm'^RR 1 or ‘ qRiiqq- 
rvR'ftcTiKfFftqrq ’• There was a mixture of the various 
rays or shades of colour from the ornaments of the 
rubies.—‘ sR swqRfqqji^: ’—i^sTrfqri^ 

aT^Tr% ^qi^. is a cvi formation from 

f%qr. srf^qrf^ Nttr qqi^f^, variegated. This varie¬ 
gated pattern was due to the colours from the 
manikya. ste® White, clean- ‘ 3 Rt 5 R)fjqq?^gif^q% - 
3 fgq> garments. (af^qq: f^: qR. ^). It 

means fine cloth. Cf. qqg?:-HR'qjR?qplR<RqR!^.Fftq qit: 
(62). It means a upper garment also. The garments 
got the various shades of colours from the'jewels or 
beads of various colours or rubies. ‘ 'I® qqqqgqg;’— 
Rqq governs the instrumental in f^^^: 
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according to-' srii or 

SRif (SRT ^ as the is not in 

plural). ‘ ^JRT ?j^fjRr ^ifh: ’. 'fhiia: 

3T#rei^ left over after being drunk by their beloveds. 
The metre is 5?n. The Vidyadharas were drink¬ 
ing wine in company of their wives, they were 
partaking of what was left over by them and thus 
they were enjoying themselves in the marriage 
celebrations of Malayavati. 

3miq: fatigued by the antumnal 

sun. 

III. 10. f?RRi: ycifi:, jqRfiT j%RT arg^TT 

^JT ’S^JT ^ I 

The face of the beloved has already surpassed 
the moon. The moon is j^asalaflcchana, while the 
mukha has no such deficiency. It has by one part 
i. e. kapola, achieved this result! Now it desires 
by its redness to surpass the lotus! The roktims 
is greater than that of the kamala or lotus. Hence 
the utpreksg ( which is indicated here by the word 
dhruva). The metre is sTRt. 

desirous of seeing the 
Kusumdkarodydna. The hero says that there was 
no need to go to the garden for having a look at its 
beauty and thus to cause fatigue to Malayavat! 
who was bound, naturally, to follow him wherever 
he went. The reason is given in a poetical conceit, 
which is that Malayavati’s own face possesses that 
beauty. Hence his effort was unnecessary. The 
next verse describes this beauty. 

III. 11. qi355ivn[qs5qj?; 

ePRT appearing beautiful by the 

creeper-like eye-brows, qis^s: q^; 

Where there are sprouts in the form of the reddish 
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lips. is JRFTq; (1) Causing delight. 

( t) The Nandana garden of India; 

*rr#5 The idea is that your face, like 

a garden has creepers and sprouts. So it is fit for 
the title of Nandana. Any other garden is simply 
a collection of the inanimate trees ! The epithet 
Nandana properly belongs here. Cf. Kalidasa in 
the ^akuntala: 

wrfing II 

^^»i;...TheCe^i means to say that even the hero has 
now recognised and seen the beauty of the Princess 
and hence she tells him that he too deserves to be told 
about it 1 arrirr^.*!, on our side /. e. on the bride¬ 
groom’s side. The idea is that the hero is also 
handsome enough. The Viduaaka hints that Mala- 
yavati ought to have described the hero, 

The hero (if the above interpretation is accepted ); 
otherwise men or women on the hero’s side. 

The Vidusaka says that it is malice surely 
why people on hero’s side, who are handsome or 
personable do not find mention at the hands of the 
bride’s followers or people 1 The reference is even 
ultimately made by Vidusaka to his own person !! 
Though Vidusaka is always described as ugly, he 
wants to flatter himself by this remark and the 
Ceti’s answer which follows immediately may point 
out to this interpretation, I will describe ; 

I will daub your face. The stage-direction 
must be taken to indicate this. The Vidusaka 
understands it in the first sense, ^while Caturika 
uses it in the second meaning. 5ft#uT;, I have been 
infused with a fresh lease of life ! irtk favour of 
the description. He wants the Ceti to describe him 
as bedutiful. He has been censured by his friend, 
the prince ’ as a brown monkey. He desires that 
this vilification ought to stop ! Hence his joy at her 
volunteering to describe him!! armr 

whose eyes are closed. Caturika wants his eyes 
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shut. So she tells him that he looked his best when 
his eyes were shut. Present participle 

from the denominative of Rtfr. Which 

is similar to the black colour. dH is dark blue of 
the saphire. I would blacken. 

(Cvi). Pr'lt^ squeezing the juice. 

The hero joins the people in the fun and says: smrTf 
While he was there, he even is overlooked 
and the honour of Warnana’ goes to the Vidasaka ! 
The is according to ‘ ’ ( where 

includes the ). 

III. 12. b 3nn<TP5^ 3f?t J%?T5WTT^; 3 

3R!gr q^rf. TR I 

fik aT^rfoT ireqi: Whojias beautiful eyes, 

^ i ^ qp5q:. ftird 

gw The words 'm, gw andfollow 

a sustained metaphor. She is the creeper, her 
lower lip the sprout, her smile ( smita ) the flower; 
while the fruit (/. e. the joy of seeing ) belongs to 
the Prince. The metaphor leads to the figure 
ardiT^:.^ It is defined as; i 

ii The effect should occur 
at the location of the cause, but when this rule is 
transgressed and the effect is seen elsewhere we 
have figure. The other readings are ;—3 

or aid! gsrrd ( excellent fruit) and the first line as 
flffd gwt^sd % The reading hardly gives 

a more charming sense. The metre is ®F3 wt. 

snjsqi wiping off. qrwi,. raising aloft. 

He wants to strike at Caturika. Palace. He 

says that if she was elsewhere she would surely 
have had to pay for this mischief, but here in the 
palace he had to observe decorum 1 Insulted. 

Awrr# The Vidusaka disappears from the stage 
now. The humour ends with this and it is an in¬ 
dication of the serious turn the drama is to take 
ahead of this. The Vidusaka is nowhere again 
brought on the stage. following him. The 
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oeji wants to leave the couple alone and hence her 
excuse, This is a pious wish of the maid 

who is delighted at the pleasant moments, her 
mistress will hav6 with the prince and hence in a 
true and factual wish of a friend says that you 
should thus be alone for a very long time. With 
this part of the scene compare the sikuntala III or 
Malavikggnimitra IV. 

Ill, 13. ^ 

The Kamasutra lays down the direction “ 

" and hence the prince now des¬ 
cribes his desire to kiss her by innuendo, 

touched all round (an ) by the rays ( ) of the 

sun (f^r). <niqT3cnn reddish all round, lustre, 
bearing, having, approaching, spreading. 

by the rays of her teeth, ^ where 

the filament was exhibited. The idea is; A lotus has 
filaments, it becomes red when sun’s rays touch it. 

cT so her face too was made red by the sun’s 
rays and her teeth spread out rays that could be the 
filaments, gi^? Here the is an inexperienced 
otherwise she would have used the opportunity 
of being left alone with the prince. Hence g^^ 
means; ‘inexperienced ’. nng The hero wants 
to show how the simile is appropriate; and the 
extension would naturally lead to the bee; he says 
now that no bee, however,is seen drinking the honey. 
There is a similar kind of idea in Sakuntala— 

The drinking of the is indicated in our verse by 
the word * Madhu ’. The idea is due to the fancy 
that the lower lip of ladies contains nectar. Lovers 
have always set a premium on ‘ Adharapma ’ and it 
is well-known: The metre 

is^. 



There is 'r^i^ and in the 4th quarter, 

has a variant which is not very 

proper, tossing of the curtain. This is to 

indicate the entry of a character as the rule is 
1 The Ceti enters all at once. This is 
also to prevent actual kissing on the stage. It is 
prohibited in Sanskrit dramaturgy. A very similar 
incident is found in Sakuntala Act III at verse 23 

i Jwr 'ci 

II and the speech in the curtain 
that follows. ?rf?rr all at once. %JTrf^ what ksrya the 
Get! does not know. 

III. 14. afrffcTcfr??T?JT ^ tRcq ad^^^T 3Tf 
^ ««r^FrrF i 

rival, adversary. arftfc^T not having killed, 
taken, conquered. Mitrivasu rightly feels that 
it is an act of shame for him to come and to have to 
report this news. He should bring the information 
of conquest and not defeat. The metre is arrab 

agitated, angry, excited. ‘ ^ ^ 

amr. w. The idea is that this Matahgaka affair is 
in a way an unimportant thing and hence there is no 
place for excitement. It could be easily accomplished. 
JT?nrf5i^- It may be noted 

that the hero does not use an impolite word, 
for his own destruction. Compare ariffli^^R in 
similar circumstances in Act I. 

extirpation, extermination. 

TIL 15. 5fFi?T»T^n^ #Er%: 

srnf^ ^ Rprat f^r; ^ f%g[T: gw 

«rmT: % i 

fcP?.?r?55R irpfs W ; RptclT: ^ 

rire^TR; 1 

moving all round, chasing (qualifies 
f^irr^:). The aeroplanes would rush on all airways 
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in the sky and be deployed for the destruction^ of 
the enemy, an aeroplane. “ — 

3r<T?:. These Vimanas would fully stop the rays 
of the sun reaching the earth. And it would 
then resemble a day in the rainy season. RIT 
rainy season. ‘ mt ^ ar^rt. 

darkness. The day would’he rendered dark. 
for fighting. ‘ ^rrai: gone (as 

it were ). They are waiting only to be instructed. 

impertinent, destruction. =Er...^ indicate a 
simultaneity of action. 

This is a very old word (as found in 
occuring for Indra’s dominion ). It occurs in the 
Aitareya Brahmapa. It is found even in the 
Rgveda. Thera is a reading where 

it would mean ‘ momentary fear temporary alarm. 
The metre is There is figure ( as indi¬ 
cated by the simultaneity by by divi¬ 

sions of armies. 

III. 16. fRf ft 

arr^ fttsR iftR ^ fftn i 

cRPt^ hy me alone. Mitravasu says that 

even armies are not necessary. He, alone, with¬ 
out an army can defeat the enemy, arr^ in battle 
‘ €Rf^ ^fiT^ angel- or fury. ‘ 

drawn, taken out of the scabbard. 

a sword, 6tJn;.[f^: 

3 rgf^«r: i a according to ‘ ’ and 

the termination at the end of the compound 
according to ‘ ' ]. rays. u?t: ff 

(gqp^tRWi^r:) like the mane of the lion, 
mass, ^ shining or beautiful. If it is to be taken 
with the lion ( ) we should solve : aiyfsr: 

(scattered ) Ri^: ( i.e. long, more than 30 fingers 
length) tRi: aRi Higsc:. arrufi: from near. 
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‘ 3TJT<. after a jump. by 

a lion. ‘ 5it: '“aw. jtci^ an elephant ‘ *rcMt 

iT^ qfii: ’—mK. Here %.'S. should be taken as a 
and coin;) junded with ^tcr^rar according to ‘ 

The idea is that Mitrgvasu alone without 
any help can fight the insignificant Matahga in a 
single combat like a lion killing even a hig ele¬ 
phant. The metre is closing 

ears. The hero does not want to listen to the 
terrible eventuality as described. The hero 

suggests an alternative to the horrors of war. 

This is not a great thing to a man of your 
strength. a better deed. ^rf«tT 5f^®rTprT5?r 

(where signifies the valour of arms). Hence 
brave. This expression is found in Vepisamhara 
III. 


•Ill 17. arqrr^ci: f^«rr«r: 

5rT?^fWr4 aTffP% I 

anrrf^a: even when not requested, afitf even. One’s 
own body is dearer to one than anything else in the 
world; Wtwr ii an%^T»j; ^ 

Cruelty in killing creatures i. e. other men, soldiers. 
4}^ The termination is Itisan indeclinable, 

^gru.- !in% permit, approve of; this 

61oka gives a suggestion regarding the future 
events in the drama. The metre is sfRf. 
leaving the Klesas. ‘ ^ 

%T^i5n^II.3. There are five Klesas, They areexplained 
as under:—sTrwrrg^lrRrr^rRJTg i 

3Trt a 

The partakes of sin and a perfect one 

should be free from these Klesas. (Monier Williams, 
Buddhism, p. 124). 

5 rffT%: The hero says his enmity is directed towards 
the five Klesas and towards none else. ^Frrn 
rendered a slave to Klesaa The desire for the king- 
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dom-was a Klesa and hence he feels that if he is to be 
pitied it should be for that reason, poor. 

Mitravasu is aghast at 
JnnQtavahana’s idea and hence ironically says that 
Matahga deserves to be thanked; he has actually 
obliged us by grabbing the kingdom. What is meant 
is that the enemy should be immediately put down. 
The student here has a clear picture of the mis¬ 
application of high philosophical doctrines to practi¬ 
cal problems which deserve different on-the-spot 
treatment; much more so in the case of a king. It 
may be remarked that this shows a complete 
degeneration of the conception of kingcraft and 
shows to what depths an unearthly philosophy may 
lead !! This shows a period of downfall of the 
Hindus by accepting these Buddhist doctrines. 
Religion and Statecraft have to be kept apart. 

whose heart is burning with new 

rage, new. 

Mitravasu is naturally angry at the dereliction of 
duty by Jimutavahana. So Jimntavahana decides 
to offer no argument for his queer position and 
desires to employ the time-honoured-expedient of 
delay. ripened, ended, arc: The day. The 

idea is that it is evening. Cf. 
or 

f^i^qr^qw IX. 3. 

III. 18. q5i#jrr^ arf^^nr arr^^, amrr^~ 

^ SPTTflT:, W- 'SM: I 

T^5[prt 5 ^: aig^^: f^ntr sleep. 5 ^ seal, 

falling of the eye-lids; being bound on all 
sides . contact. [ It is also explained again 
as aversion to give, gsq seal. The idea is that 
a king should not seal his treasures, but give freely. 
He should have no aversion to give things to his 
subjects 1. Jimatavihana says that the sun alone 
is fit to be praised. He removes ( stvifr: ) the seal 
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of sleep from the sleeping lotuses. The lotuses 
close their petals at night, which is compared to 
sleep. from the petals or buds of lotuses, 

"ni a lotus; <R[ one thousand billions. treasure. 
‘ <^1% 'and '* 

^ ”, 3TJI?:. The idea is that he opens the 

buds; that a king opens his treasury for giving one 
thousand billions to each one who asks for it. 
amiRr^ 'jjc: ^ cisf a#-; ^ 

3ir?rRr: m jfTR?r: ^ 

arr^rr quarter; desire. ‘ ^ ajRH'- =^^- 

'arm ^rsf^ =^s^r’—awi. ray, hand. The idea 

is that the sun pleases the whole world by tilling 
up the quarters with his rays, ic- filling; fulfilling. 
By suggestion it means that a king pleases all by 
giving by his hand in fulfilment of the desires of 
his subjects, ^ That is the whole duty, the one 
pre-occupation, aw desirous. a^rfRii^; <EgMi%: 

whose mouths are uttering incessantly the 
praises ( of the sun in the morning or in the evening 
Suryopasthana ); whose mouths are full of praises 
for the king, Sun. 

tw: ” snrr. Here is the type of a donor or 

king. Such a king deserves praise. The Sun is 
praised in the morning or evening, by Siddhas 
—the divine tribe: ‘f^r=^ gspB: ^sift 

3rR*if^ ya' even while he is setting. The Sun 

alone is so praised! The reading f^raiisnWwF^Tpit: is 
good and means:—liberating the bees from the 
imprisonment in the closed or sealed petals of 
lotuses. The bees are trapped in the lotuses at night 
and the Sun releases them. Compare 

5T 5^ II (pnf^) There is a readingsraitr 

( for srwT:) which means travel, the apparent revolu¬ 
tion round the earth, srtr: is another variant mean¬ 
ing ‘ favour. ’ 


N-.7 
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In this Act we learn that presents are made to 
the couple for ten days. The present is one of red 
garments. Other presents follow—as Visvavasu 
desires to make a good present. Jimutavahana with 
his brother-in-law, Mitravasu, goes to the Malaya 
and has a look at the tide. He sees heaps of bones and 
on enquiry learns that they are bones of wagros, one of 
whom, on an agreement with GarU(^a, is to be sent 
to him every day. Mitravasu is called away by a 
door-keeper. He leaves telling the hero not to tarry 
long there. Now comes iSaftkhacu^a whose turn 
of being oifered as a victim happens to fall on 
that day. Jimutavahana saves sa^khacuda by 
giving up his own life in sacrifice for him in 
spite of his refusal. Red garments are, in the 
meanwhile, brought to the hero by the Chamber- 
lain. He dons them on; Garuda thinks he is the 
victim; there is a shower of flowers and a flare of 
trumpets in heaven. Garuda goes up the Malaya 
mountain with his victim. 

Who carried with him a pair 
of red garments, i 

auTcHTT ^ ^ H—I Bhorat has : 

aFcr:g?:^d n 

!5rtici^oqg%R II The Sahityadarpnna :— 

Rjit I II 

He is the Chamberlain. sRftiK: a door-ki eper. 
‘ adtfid ’—3T»r^. The Kaflcuka was 

a coat. 

VI. 1. er^'-siFit T%fei5z[^: 

<51^3?: ait aig^df^I i 
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1. 3T^:3^t of harems 

’—3m?:. 2. (ar^:) Inside the cities Ri^rrs^i^i 
^ who has looked to the security of. in 

conformity with the precepts on punishments, 
science of Government. 2. By recourse to the stuff. 
The Kings had to behave to certain legal maxims 
on punishment. The Chamberlain, due to his old 
age, had to carry a Da^da or stick i. e. a staff, 
at every step, 1. Mistakes in behaviour, 

2. Stumbling. 31?:^:. 1. Weakened, enfeebled by old 

age. 2-. Fond of praise (king.). angr:: enfc: 

This verse is the same as Priyadarsika III. 3. 

3FEtn%nci\dsr: II 3Tn%#^t g i Wmlr 

3 inrm^r i (). Compare 5[Ti;d55 

V. 3. for the jaratura Kancukin - 
w 2fT rr^: I mr ^ndr 

II A king ought to protect his 
subjects. Compare KalidSsa-a^imTm^iptRmJFrisn^Rfk i € 
fifdWTtri II OnF^f^d compare ILl, 

traV JTdT Also III.I, gpKPffd, 

on Kaflcuki’s old age. ^ The metre is swri^. 

dtrrfK: (‘3Tf:tm^?9jrrdg«5TTW tfft: 

3T^; ff?edrgl nt ?^‘l^r? 4 .=d I 3jcJp=dff«rr^ ) Ten 

days. Compare the IV for the bride-groom 
staying for a period of ten days at his father-in- 
law’s house : "3rffrd#rr^r^: argq^diTm 3TR-^*mrrir ^ r^iR 
l^cdT etc P. 148 { NS ). The custom of giving red 
garments for ten days is rather peculiar and 
strange. It is here being given both to the son- 
in-law and the daughter, g^rd: The heir-apparent. 
=d smr ?T^ =d. Compare 5Ciw III. 35 4% gdu^r- 

This is a regular office, The shore 

of the sea ; tide at sea. The Chamberlain was in¬ 
structed to hand them over. He wants to avoid 
going all the way to the two places and hence his 
hesitation. :$ivarama refers to it as ^slt- 

I This however seems to be 
the 1st day of Karttika, on which garments are pre¬ 
sented to the bride and the bride-groom. 
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Something. to. :—The Interlude, lu^- 

KRrwTJft wMRt 1 JT«fJTr«ri ^ Ti^rpaft g«- 

¥fTc€ § t^oif i This is a suddha variety 

as there are Madhyama pstras only. 

The difference between a praviiaka and a Vis- 
kambhaka may be noted. (1) A Viskambhaka is of 
two kinds; Suddha and Sankir a. There is no 
such distinction in the Praviiaka . (2) A Viskam¬ 
bhaka may be in Sanskyta or Prakrta. (viz. Suddha 
and Saflkirna). The Pravesaka is always in Prakrta. 
( 3 ) A Viskambhaka may come at the beginning of 
any Act, even the First; Pravesaka cannot come 
at the beginning of the First and in a drama, it 
can come between any two Acts. 

IV. 2. ^5^ ^I, arw?!*!, l?TFTTH3T«r: 

■q^ i«rr srqji i 

3T^q: ^Tct a grassy meadow, 

-3TJTr. ^ JTcqqTq: SPR:. 51^ 

bed. The idea is •• In a forest the grassy meadow 
makes the bed. pure, a slab of a stone, 
armn a seat. r^. 3jq':= 

of trees, ?t?i a house, residence, 

Water from the springs. ar^Rfood ; friends, 
helpmates, relations, iw: ^ ^ndl 

where all things (food etc,) could be secured or 
obtained unasked, without request, unsolicited. In 
a forest all this could be had without effort or 
begging; but there is one great drawback. That 
there is to be had no one who would ask for something 
and hence there is no scope for obliging others; 
and that would make life fruitless. It is declared 
that one should spend his day in gifts, study and 
such actions:— n 5:^2 

srg Difficult to get or secure. (3w>ff 

Jim:) 5'sji'Tr: qT=qqii: ^ Where it is 

difficult to come across needy people. 3?^ 
qsqi fwi sterile or unfruitful in the satisfaction of 
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people’s desires. The hero says that due to absence 
of needy people he does not like the forest life where 
he cannot be helpful to needy persons. The metre 
is stTT.r^. For a description of a forest, compare 
^ trpt dhR: i ^ i firRT.. 

orsrf^JT^ i 

srfr f'T'rr: ibid. Uttararama has a similar sentiment 
inIL 111. ci^PfT ^ 2r#r mm i ^rr 

S?P?RriTf II 

e;4q; - sivarsma says that looking up he 

wanted to find out the time of the flow-tide and ebb¬ 
tide. 3nr^?5: He, therefore says, that that was the 
time for the flow. 

^Tf^Fcir ^ ^ 3TT<rE®I% 1 

% sTsf^a^sa: m ^TiWR: 

3^cr: intensifited by the continuance of the violent 
dashes of the great aquatic elephants who wanted 
to come out of the ocean at the flow-tide. In place 
of we get the reading which would mean¬ 
roaring aloud, an aquatic elephant, 

in speed or violence. anvRT^: beating of the surfs by 
their trunks. sRTf^ii: fw; ( 55 ^ is a iRT<En^«B 

The reading 

means intensified by being associated with etc. 
3Tr%^tT^: fa: (chin) ar^ # far:; atafthe 
interior places or regions in the caves of the 
mounntains. aanaRarf^a ^r --1 

aFFff^nfr: ( arg^s;?!) reverberating, rendering noisy. 
The flow-tide entered the mountain caves making 
them resound, gfl: 'pft; an 
excruciating to the passage in the ears. Very 
violent sound or noise, jarring sound. ^f=a: ar^n^rr: 
nfr:%: «F?5T whitened by the innumerable rolling 
conches. having hoards (valaya of 

innumerable rolling conch-shells. ^ Tide. 
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l55r also means the sea-shore; but it is not 
applicable here. w...craT means in the same 
manner etc. 

In this verse there is ‘Ojas', (^rflr^Rt 

The word str: in this verse does not denote an 
ITtpreksa There is arg^TR arw.R;—' argR^i g fqf^Ri hr 
’ This verse is quoted in VII. 

The metre is 5rr. R 


IV. 4. 







sRRar: 55^IRt 'T^SfT: ^ JRJU: ^ 

grPRi rendered odorous by the exhalations of the 
crocodiles and elephants who had eaten the clove- 
leaves. a shark or crocodile, Jfg 

Rp<iinT%5fk^R:- or ‘ f^’ll i ^ ’ |jt: . The 

word ^gR is pardonably used here as it is used in a 
secondary sense. Compare »rh?RRJrTi 

in trrr f f^i%: 

the shore was rendered reddish by the lustre 
of jewels which came out of the sea. is an old 
plant known to Indians. The Ramayana refers to 
the plant. But the rg^?r VI. 57 speaks of the 
cloves as if brought from other lands:—^NFtmdR- 
I That the Malaya mountain grew the 
lavahga plant ^ ^ wdl-known ^^in Sanskrit. 

There is argjTR in this verse. The metre is atRt. 

5R5Ri JRROTR fiR: The path of the tide. 
stepping aside. ttR; ^TRrqlRqfcRT *TFf®r by the way 
near to the top of the mountain. "TRi white at 
sTTc^RR. This refers to the clouds. w[Ri by 

assemblages of clouds.^ sniciT: surrounded. 
the Himalaya. ‘ f|iT i r^^I '—3rr. jir- 

f^'SRRd RRq;. aRRp;: ar^rw. The idea is that 
the hero thinks that the bone-heaps are the tops of 
Malaya mountain, They are already white; more- 
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over they are covered (privrta) by the white clouds 
of autumn. Therefore Jimutavahana thinks that 
they imitate the beauty of the Himalaya Mountain. 

3TJh This conversation very much resembles a 
similar conversation between Laxmana and sra- 
mana in the MahinStaka V. h 

Those who died simultaneously in heaps 
^vfrfr: heaps of bones. ^ it is so reported, 
kfiiir. arw ?rr»T^ ara 5 pt who by the 

breeze from his wings threw up the water of the 
sea. Violently, by force. Nether regions, 

one of the 7 such worlds: 1 %^ etc. rais¬ 
ing up or having brought up. —an^R 

ariiR^®^ ^ f^. Denominative. 

ar^cifii ( The son of Vinata, Garuda. argr^dn 

Every day. In the Pura^as we are told of Garuda’s 
enmity with the serpents. Kadra and Vinata were 
the two wives of Kasyapa. The former gave birth 
to Serpents and the latter to Aru^a and Garuda, 
There was a discussion regarding the colour of 
the tails of the Sun’s horses between the two ladies. 
Kadru said the hair was black, while Vinata 
demanded to know if they were not white. It was 
agreed that whoever was disproved in her thesis 
regarding the colour was to become a slave of the 
other. KadrQ’s sons, asked by her, covered the 
tails of the horses and rendered them black ! Thus 
Vinats had to accept slavery. Garuda brought 
amrta in a vessel from Indra after subduing him 
and placed it on Kuia grass and thus emancipated 
his mother. Indra took away the vessel even before 
the serpents could taste it. The serpents in fool¬ 
hardiness licked the Kusas only to get their tongues 
split in two and thus permanently became Dvijihva. 
Hence commenced their enmity. 

Compare the account in 

^ ... ^ Who 

feared the imminent loss of all the Niga worlds. 

Garuda. ' 
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This direction indicates what the hero would have 
done in such a crisis and anticipates the same of 
Vssuki, and hence the respect. The 

hero thinks Vasuki asked Garuda to devour him 
first, before the calamity befell his subjects, 
spJiri; This is a surprise to the hero, aTfirqTciFi: 
?T5rRr: . srbrrRr attack. nnY foetuses. There 

would be miscarriages due to fear. death, 

for the reason that. (Tr5ni-.?rf%«fs^) by 

the king of Nagas. 'rsr q^m; serpents. ( 

= 'Tf%?I }. 

IV. 5. JT'i^ 

3TRm fRTT w ^ euijt f^»5[ i 

Vasuki had a thousand hoods and serpents be¬ 
ing t win-tongued Vasuki had two thousand tongues. 
Therefore at least one of the jihvas should have 
been able to say what the hero thought proper for 
the protection of the Naga. 

m rm ('SfRlfd ‘ 

) The tongue. There is a suggestion 
by the word here, the sweetness of bene¬ 
volence. anTiTT one’s own body. The metre is 
sifdq^ accepted. 

IV. 6, qlRrqr^qr gq: q%rrir: si qig 

arflqcftg hqrq: giiq-%5I^=q: 3TR*J^: f^: Iir: ^ 

sf^ Thus : that he would take one Naga every 
day. gt»fl (one having a serpent’s 

body) hqfqf^: Vasuki. qmri: Garuda. sqqswr 

who made this arrangement, si 

^qiq, who had a brilliance like that of the mountain 
of snow i. e. Himalaya' fir: heaps of bones, 

hills of bones. ' ki^. qn-i 

and qdi: is an inverse order (caused by the metre 
). The metre is 
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IV. 7j srf^ 

I 

3Tg=5ft^t f^mRFf which is the receptacle or 
abode of all impurities. The body is always so des¬ 
cribed by the Vedanties in the case of both men 
and women. Compare on an old man ; 

nm $tsi ^ 

«rf^rrrii ^51 ^ 55i®p^ i 

IT ^ II 

In the case of women : 

fci^ JirasRft 

%si7PTTt i 

gi^W ^ II 

'51^ g:ori?j; as worthless as decayed grass. 
<i®T is a symbol of worthlessness; i^ri^rsr 
<iF?r 50 TTl: ( vr^. II. 17 ). Much more so is ^ or 'srrm. 
Compare f% 5il4 ^jortr^ <TR«TfciTfi^r; Wt ( 11. 29 ). 

ff^ the wretched body. (ff^rpn ^). 

The metre is 3T3^. ^ «i^?rTiT ^tt. 'rtoh end. 
(ancJT»T^tJ 3 [). This speech is the pivot of the rest of the 
drama. He wants to save at least one Naga by 
sacrificing his life for him, ap?^; where 
there are many obstacles. Mitravasu wants to 
prevent danger to JimQtavahana and hence suggests 
that he should not stay there longer. He thus goes 
' leaving him alone for furtherance of the plot. 
%rf^ concealed, sqmgjjR: being killed. 

f%p; The chin. it will turn into 

darkness, The nether world. The Nagas are 
confused to be denizens of the nether world. 
However, it seams that Patala and Easatala are 
confused here, for according to mythology rasafa/a 
is different from Patala. whose heart 

is cruel, merciless. ‘ i®rr anr^:. ji ssr: 

^ who has not seen the light or rays of 
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the sun. This may again be a reference to his stay 
in the nether world where sun’s rays do not pene¬ 
trate. lament 

IV. 8. 3KT 3Tf^fjr?TT ^ 

«w: I 

Impermanence, A newly born babe, 
spw Even before the mother, first of all. 
takes on her lap. A nurse. ‘ 

The Dhatn is the first always to 
take the child as the mother is awaiting the com¬ 
pletion of the labour, w: scope. The idea is that 
impermanence or' death takes hold of a man imme¬ 
diately he is born. Compare the Bg. f| 

P 5p:JT ^ I ^ II ( II) or 

The ^Bhagawata ; ^ i am 

wi ’jfgl gf: n The poet is clearly referring to 
the Bhagawadgiti. If is construed with 
we can say that arpff^icir is the mother who first 
takes hold of the child and then the mother takes 
hold like a Dhatri, the idea being that the mother is 
merely a nurse, while owtj5//a<a is the actual mother ! 

The executioner’s block, It seems 

red has always been the colour of the victim used 
as a sign of the death penalty for him. The 
Mfcchakatika depicts Carudatta (X. 2 and 5 ) as 
having a red garland of or red marks of 

chandana ; or Malati in Act V. 24 of the Malati- 
Madhava is described by Madhava, as '^nfcrm^en^r^- 
etc. a woman ' ^ ^itr^ ar^ 

’—aw. going near. The hero wants to 

know the cause of her lamentation. sRra; begun or 
continued, clarity. He would get an ex¬ 
planation from the conversation itself, of 

Visuki, the lord of serpents. cruelly. The 
serpent cannot help delivering the message 
even though it was cruel enough, poor fellow. 

given up by Vasuki. The hero has 
already said that Vmuki should have protected 
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him; hence the word Parityakts. beating 

the bosom. (+• ). 

'TT<T: ^ #T^ resembling the stroke of the- thunder¬ 
bolt. take courage. ^1^*1 mercilessness 

( *rf| ). 

IV. 9. g|: fc^T,: 5pr^ 

sri^r iRT iPT»f %q-?jrr: ms; m ^ ftrs mmr 

3r?5rct: ^PTif^iq^ =5r5^: ?r arf^ i 

Stupefied. g|: again and again, 

559 ^^ ^ WR^T:. gir« oh son who deserves to be pitied. 
^orq,5?^ cwr It is an adverb, forr mercy, 
eating i. e. about to eat. ‘ ’ 51% 

<T^r% ?5?. = 5 ^ 55 ;....It is not only that the beak is made 
of vajra, but even his heart is made of vajra 
(because he is merciless ). The metre is ^tir. 

IV. 10. aT?3F?Rqm: h 3n^?ft sf^hn =t 

I:'to4 Rt 4: ?I »Ti%c[:, % RR ^ 

?rRq: am JT^:; ffR: ai^R aRcT: I 

^ ^Rrw:, ®rR=^fi Who are very kind. 
arf^R of those who ask, needy, those in want. au^Jrr 
request, fruitless, due to the 

acceptance of mercy i. e. having mercy, am 5 :^ 
|:T^RT %t: whose mind was touched by the 

misery of another, artd perished; gone, 
stop. Who would now listen to you ? Such great 
man no more exists. The meter is ^r. ft. sole, 
the only one. wretched. 

IV. 11. arr^ tR qft ?r 

% 5itfh>r as; jw: I 

distressed, aro jjrt: ?rr whose life has 
reached the neck. The idea according to super¬ 
stition is that at the time of death a man’s vital 
airs pass through the head or mouth. Cf. '^4 jf^T: 
etc. So when life reaches the neck it is as 
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it were on the way to extinction; so one whose 
death is imminent, relations, kith and kin 

Safikhacuda. what is the use (of my 

body ) V Compare the well-known subhi^itas 

I ^^3 ^qt =ew »rf^ " 

The metre is 

support, hold, bear up or sustain, ^rg 
is understood as a ‘ Patakasthana ’ as is shown by 
the speech of SaakhacOda’s mother, 

The upper garment. The son of 

Vinata. There might bo an appeal to Garuda to 
take pity on ^ankhacuda’s mother, as Garuda 
himself was very kind to his mother and obtained 
her freedom from the slavery of Kadra. So would 
he not be equally kind to the Vrddha and leave 
her son ^ She prepared to sacrifice herself even, 
affection. (qwRr«n i 


IV. 12. 55r^t|g3TFrr:fqi%qrq 
srf^ qiwt i 

gt Love to a son. ftlqfq distress, 

( q qiw of a cruel heart, g^qi 

enemy of the serpents. 1 think. There 
is ^qRRf. The metre is anqj. 

IV. 13. ami qq- 

mig 5:, ^rRWpmqimd: mg: ^tr 5: =q 1 

fltrm: % sriq: ( serpents) ^ ^qt fq^ttg 

gfRif^: q-qi-iaisrik: ( stream of blood ) =qT%dT =q’'?T 

( terrifying ) qsf: qm The serpents posessed big 
bodies, hence they are called qfpq:. The mastiska 
or brains of the.se serpents were shattered and from 
them a flow of blood oozed out. This blood-stream 
rendered his beak red when it was so besmeared 
with the blood. The Garuda thus looked very 
frightening. mmq: q^q: auffq: =q qtq cniqr-. who has 
a gentle nature, body and form. The two mg denote 
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the great difference. They are used in the f^tr 
A reading is there, which means: 

who has a gentle body and nature like that of the 
moon. Or there is another reading; 
who is gentle and whose nature and form are full 
of goodness ( ). The metre is 

AT = in where ar is dropped from the 
aorist form when nr precedes it and it is used in the 
sense of the imperative, gn: gn; shows the anxiety of 
the mother still further. She is not yet quite sure 
that the person standing before her is Garuda and 
therefore wants to assure herself of it doubly! 

IV. 14. 3Tin- n'^r^ nn ninn; nricn ^ g^rn 

r^ncncnnm ^ i 

mien Covering myself with it. . nn to me. 
nj;n?nnTnp% ^^rn ifn ^;^nr«fn: ( 

fkcnnnm: ^^rwrrwadr ). arrenn: ntn to the son of 

r%Tcn. In this verse we find the nrn^ as a 
The metre is 

non-different from ^aflkbacttda, 
as good as him. nnn; different from the 

world. People in the world would not give up 
their life for others. Hence this epithet, nf^tnrnq; 
nw a man of a generous nature or great spiritual 
strength, “nfeui action. 

IV. 15. #rfim gtr ’spr^; 

ar^, m, amm 13 n; n^rfci ( n ) 1 

^’srr^: This sage is well-known as a Ksatriya 
sage who by the force of his great austerities 
attained the Brahmarsipada later. He bore anta- 
gomism to Vasis^ha, 

For this story referred to here, consult MahS- 
bhirata, ^antiparvan 141 ; Visvamitra when 
extremely hungry in a famine which raged for 12 
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years once went into the house of a Caijdsla at 
night and wanted to take away the flesh of a dog. 
Even the Candsla told Visvamitra that dog’s flesh 
was forbidden and he must not eat it. However 
Visvamitra did not listen to it, took the dog’s flesh, 
offered a part of it to Indra and ate the rest. Then 
there was a welcome shower of rain. The 
Manusmrti refers to this incident : 

I II (X. 108 ). 

{‘ kt =^'?f ’ ?fri -r%N 'k'l^ <k:) shows 

the greatness of Visvamitra, Visvamitra was 
Even then be ate the dog’s flesh. The 
Smrtis allow anything in distress ( only) and then 
there is no papa in such an action. Manu says 
( X 104 ) sfrfErciTPTJrirr'T^ dtswii# ^fcrerfr; i it 

TT 'Pk II 

>a[Tit ^fci A candala. ‘ 
aRKPT; I R'?T^» 4 'kT ’—arp^. Visvamitra was a Brahma- 
fsi, even then he fed himself on dog’s flesh as is the 
habit of the svapacas. The story of Gautama and 
Nadijaftgha is told in the Sintiparwan in 167—172. 
Gautama was a Brahmin and Nadijaftgha was a 
head-crane. Gautama once went to the Dasytls for 
maintenance. He was given home, dress and also 
a widow by the Dasyu chief. Later he accompanied 
a traveller s group in quest of money on the high 
seas. Once he lost his way and was then recieved 
by Hacjiiafigha, the chief of cranes. Nadflaagha was 
also known as Rajadharma. Gautama was sent by 
him to a Rak?asa by name Viriipakaa who gave 
him enough wealth; But Gautama on an occasion 
killed Nadijaftgha in sheer ingratitude as he want¬ 
ed food for his journey! Virfipak?a’s sons on 
learning of this treachery killed Gautama. On 
the death of Nadija^gba he was received by Indra. 
Indra recived Gautama also on the request of 
Nadijaftgha i: The Vayupurg?a(II.38.47-61; 88-993), 
Brahmap^a (II. 74-47—61; 90-94 ) andMatsya( 48. 
43-59 and 79-84) refer to the wickedness or testial 
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character inherent in the name : '‘Gautama” itself, 
killed (Passive perfect of ). f?ii wFif 
^ 3T#r (here refers to Gautama ) who had 
rendered a good turn to him. father of Garucja. 

(5R3Tq^) g^r: L 6. Garu^a. The re¬ 

ference ,to Garuda here is hardly appropriate. 
Garuda is not shown to have been reduced to live 
on the serpents; probably only through his being 
the son of a R?i, Kasyapa, practice of this in¬ 
human killing on his part is to be found fault with. 

‘ —3TJT?;. All these i e. Visvamitra, 

Gautama and Garuda have not cared for anything 
else except their own life and hence safikhacu<ja 
says that here is a good man who is giving up his 
life for another through great kindness. The 
metre is 

ancJR: arsqsfjfH: ^r?i: from the determination 

in giving up your body ( atman). sincere, 

real. persistence. 

IV. 16. in^-. ^ =51, 

f cl: tPW: I 

^aakhacuda is advancing an argument for the 
necessity of saving him. He says: ” Insignificant 
creatures like myself are born and they die. But 
people like you are rare, not born often. So 
there is greater need for you to live gsp. =5r ^ 

Birth. The metre is 
is one of the eight Nagas:—ar^cf 
1 ^ciu^ cT^ d«iT H qTf=f^, too, seems 

to be a great Naga according to the Bhagavata 
(V. 24. 31). ^rpci; White, unblemished, fair 
like a conch. will not tarnish, 

frai Who is distressed at our calamity. 

‘ Our' is a familiar plural. The best help the 
hero can render, if he feels pity for ^aftkhacuda 
was to save his mother by arguments, atviqjq: 
remedy. dependent on you. 
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IV. 17. 

5=5^1%, jw argf^r: arRmif W i 

m Your mother, shows that she would 

die even before he was ) While you 

are alive. is hero the loeative masculine 

singular of present participle of to live. 

lives, keeps her life- If therefore ^ankha- 
cflda really desired his mother to live then it was 
possible only by saving himself and allowing JimO- 
tavahana to sacrifice his body ! arghr: by my life, 
arf is always declined in the plural in this sense. 
“ 3T^ sn«TT: arflT. The metre is 

Putting her in front. place of execution 

slaughter. «srci^d[ lat;k of courage, fright. Hwrm 
'RffiRT arkl: kfcsq; occupied by the skeletons of 

the dead serpents, a skeleton, - 

3 nT<. a serpent. " qwfr JiKl Niwr: 'mRR: 

3 ri?^. dead. cemetery. Though the Ni- 

rukca derives this word as it appears 

that the original word must have been 
which has dropped its first vowel in course of pro¬ 
nunciation It would in that case show that dead 
bodies were buried under stones (). The Veda 
knows both methods: burial and cremation. 


' f|!n ’ ^fci i 

#€51 unsteady, moving, probing here 

and there €5^). beak, am the foremost 
part, im cut, pierced, torn. (First the piece of 
meat was cut and then it slipped off— 'ajuta'). f#^ran 
meat. a piece. grasping, a morsel. €sjt greed. 
The idea is that ^as had their greed heightened by 
the morsels of the pieces of meat which fell down 
after they had torn the pieces by the ends of their 
beaks while probing for food. There is a reading: 
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or.=Eiia^f®^?iT^=s 3 P etc The idea 

in the first reading is that the pieces half fell:down 
while they were being held up ( ud-dh fta ). The 
second reading means that the pieces half slipped 
after being held by the unsteady beaks etc. The 
here must refer to the beak of the Gfdhras 
and not of the Garu^a as some would understand ! 
This is unfair to the poor Gfdhras as they would have 
to pick up stale pieces ! Who 

put up flappings of both of their wings, both 

the wings, shaking, flapping. ?rF?: 

Where (in which f^masana ) there was dense 
darkness. This goes with 3n%T^ . The word 
is understood. Therefore means “ in this 

( cemetery ) ”. goes with grtr 

qi W[ ?fwr: anra continuously, fci drip¬ 

ping. in great quantities. ^ fat. smell, 
odour, having a stinking smell. ‘ M ^ 9fW»Ti^ 
—aun:. The whole place was stinking of the 
masses of fat continually dripping down. 3iw 
in the stream of blood. blood. ‘ 

’—ami. a female jackal. 

‘ ^^rr: emit¬ 
ted,from the mouths. rows of the 

flames (sikha) of fire ( sikhin ). ‘ ^artri. 

‘ arff ’—aT*n:. The idea is that the mouths 

of the jackals emitted flames of fire. The jackals 
are supposed to emit fire. Therefore they are also 
called yHii^iiMfs. While the flames touched 

downwards, they came in contact with the flesh 
and produced the sound ‘ chim ’ (). 
produce the sound. Another reading is 

—It means that the shikhas 
were wandering ( bhramantyah) violently 
with their rows of the flames of the fire extin¬ 
guished when their spreading was stopped by 
the stream of blood, and they were howling. Here 
the poet is giving us the Bibhatsa («fPF?r) rasa. 
The ilambana is the badly smelling flesh etc, 
the uddipana is the tearing by the beak by the 

N-8 
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gydhras, the jugupsa is the sthiyi bhava. The 
Sihityadarpaija thus shows it: 

sfbTra: i iflwff i 

I 3TgiTT^^gc?lfy5Fr«TRgs4mrK»r: ii 
^iCrsiWR 3 ii%<Tt JT?;'ni^. etc. 

In the Bibhatsa we get a vika^a sanghatana by 
conjunct consonants, and consonants thus creating 
‘ ojas ’ too. The metre is According to some 

authorities the rasa here is Bhayanaka. 

^ i\i ^ 3 : ^ I 

This verse compares the cemetery to the raudra 
vapu or body of Rudra i, e. 6 iva by means of 
.Elista words : ant^rr afrfbyr 1 . 1 . (with ) not 
vacant of the food in the form of the serpent. 
{With Siva ) 3Tfl?[i 2. Having the necklace 

in the form of the .snake, arnlctT 

1 . which makes for the delight of the lord of birds 
(with R^R ); or ^ ar^fl arf^a: ^ sll^: qw 

which makes for the delight of the enemy i. e. 
the lord of birds (i. e. ) %TPfVT ar^fiT 
( with ^iva ) 2. Which made for the delight of siva 
by Vinayaka’s (i. e. Ganapati’s) presence. 5 n%^ 

3 TP 4 ti^ =Er ( with R^R). 1. Which has skulls 
and bones as white as the moon, (with siva ) 
k^<?iT%W[f5TR 2. which has the moon, the white 
bones and the skulls on it. This latter may also be 
construed as ar^n^ ^ qsr. ^ ( 1 ? 

1 . ( with siva ) of .siva. 2. trs ( with ^wr ) terrible. 
On we have 5 ?r ”. 

It is known that Siva has the and moon. 

Sivarama says ?RR«iJfor ^wR ^ 5^ rr 

I eiii*iM'Hi»M^'iife4RcRr %>=iN«^q\ ?T% HR: I 

3T3r R<tlR>THR^ IW 3 W: HPRHL! ' ^TRI|5|R[=6T^ ’ 

^eit HI55cqTr^ H aRlTHic^H; I 

m csFciqftHS: »flTHTrH?:Rrl: ^ i 
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To 6aftkhacu(^a the cemetery is not something 
that is fearful or disgusting, but it as auspicious as 
the body of i^iva, it is as full of beneficial aspects as 
god isiva’s body. The obedience of the comm;inds 
of the king would bring him absorption in siva. 
The hero wants to frighten sankhacu'^a, but he 
thus takes it, to be as delightful as diva’s body etc. 
The metre is by conciliatory words, 

words meant to pacify The reading would 

mean — ‘ by alarming words. ’ 

IV 20. JTfa; qvrt ^mi, fJnfgir, ^ 

^ jf: JTRTT I 

in whatever form of existence or life i. e. of 
man, bird, beast etc. gri; qw: to whom a son 

is dear (i. e. dearer than her own life even ). 

‘ . This the highest respect 

that can be paid to her. Some say that hj should 
have said ‘ I should become your son ’ rather than 
‘ You should become my mother ’! We see no differ¬ 
ence. Both the statements are as good. The metre 
is^TO- 

^ qr%fr '7^ cifT 3r<T^H having no other last i. e. the 
last, which by itself constitutes the last, 'im itself 
also has the same meaning. Compare ^ 
qr^: IX ), or 

qi%ir^ ^ ). gr^jT^ and am 

ajiTR: also have a similar sense. leaving, ar^ not 
far off. south Gokarpa There is a north 

also. Gokar^a seems to be known even to 
Kalidasa ; am 

VIII. 33 ). The Bhagawata Purapa says 

m ” . In the ^ivapurana satarudra- 
samhits V we are told of siva incarnating as 
Gokarpa. spri; keeping 

him to the right i. e. circumambulating, -going 
I'ound the god or deity. At this juncture 
saftkhaca(ja with his mother goes away. This is 
rather sudden. not. achieved. The hero 
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regrets, his desire to serve another cannot come 
about, because saftkhacfida did not give the clothes. 
Here the S;aflcukin enters. desire. 5 ? 

is a (The Da?arflpa says: 

Tlie graraents are given hereby the Kafichukin 
after he has gone to the princess. It is doubtful if 
this expedient of the poet is very elegant. No 
doubt it is necessary to further the action; but some 
better arrangement could have surely been found 
feasible rather than handing over the garments to 
a prince in a cemetery ! w ci«n brought 
unexpectedly, fulfilled The idea is that 

the P&tdgmha has been successful as it has helped 
him now to realise his aim by an unexpected gift. 
This gift at this time would not have come from 
her mother if he had not been married with 
Malayavati. *J5^JTRat my instance. queen i. e. 
Malayavati’s mother. 

IV. 21. flicfi 

ifff^ I 

at a proper time, got, received. 

:3^: leaving, giving up. sd^ delight. The metre 
is 

^ who has moved the 
great mass of rock from the Malaya mountain. 

Wind. ( Supply the verb ^ blows). 
Erra-'TEt^i-'TWR-sR^iTi;’ —awr. It is a stormy wind, 
is near. 

IV. 22. 'T^: ’ur srif- 

af»T; gq: gmm ^ Rfqm, =q sfiRPcRTfi 

sfrf^ci: siwrr^qlm: 3f: 1 

«r%:. is Pralaya, destruc¬ 
tion of the universe. sr: — 

Or is the name of a cloud : 
which is fully charged with water. The idea is 
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that the rows of the wings of Garuda filled the sky 
and enveloped it as if by clouds of Pralaya or clouds 
surcharged with water, wings. 

^ i?T^. cover. ('tH ’ 

?c2rrf^;Tr 3T7iiT%:). «r^: wind with great velo¬ 

city 3T*inr%: sea. er«T: water. 

—anrr. 37 : of the earth. smR for submerging 
the earth. The idea is that the ferocious wind 
caused by his flight is driving waves of the sea 
towards the shore as it were to submerge the 
whole earth. The water of the waves is burled to 
the shore, w An illusion of the Kalpanta 

i.e. Pralaya, universal destruction, immediately. 

seen, marked. f^tJT The lordly elephant 

of the quarters. Every direction had its own 

elephant. Compare qrJTu: fi%: 

3T^: I giliSf'h: ^ II. by the 

brilliance of 'his body, i. e. Garuda’s body, 

jfFT Garuda who possesses a 
lustre equalling that of the twelve suns, aqiSTi ten 
quarters or directions. ‘ =7 

ut: rendered reddish-brown or mirky. 

The idea is that Garuda shining like the 12 suns is 
being seen by the quarter-elephants in alarm. The 
quarter-elephants think that Kalpanta has come 
on account of his light resembling that of 12 suns. 
Garu(ja is thus making all the quarters reddish 
brown. Cf. III. 27 or 

%r VII. 12). In this verse the hero describes 

the approach of Garuda. It resembles the 
happenings at the end of a kalpa when the Uni¬ 
verse is completely desti’oyed. A Kalpa is a 
long enough period. At the end of a 7 ^ ie. 
(432 million years i.e. 1000 yugas) this happens. 
The twelve suns are: urar ^ 1 

*nTt gjTT 11 11 

There are different clouds which are called 
etc.They are what are called 
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Great winds (Cf. sawRct) also blow at such a time- 
There is great heat ( cf, At this time there 

is complete destruction. That such a time had as 
it were arrived was the feeling of the diggajas. 
Garuda's wings covered the sky, his wings by their 
violent winds caused the sea waters to lash in fury 
against the shore. Garuda’s body had as it were 
an effulgence equal to that of 12 suns The eight 
quarters usually described are 
^i«rT I f^^rr aignwr: ewr: n In addition there 

is the (lower) and (upper). There is a read¬ 
ing adopted by sivarama which is ex¬ 
plained as f^Tg: cidrs’^m which is 

hardly proper. Another way of telling it is 

etc. Here we have to understand 
the morni ng sun which is red; but that is hardly 
meant. For a description of compare 
A description in TIL 8. or V may be 

also compared for a description of the flight. The 
metre is The comparative shows the 

eagerness. 

Who is moist or wet i.e whose 
limbs have been besmeared with sandale-paste. tssr 
touched. There is a variant 3 tit%si (in which 

means ‘ embraced ’. An embrace is pleasant, more 
so when the lady has fragrant application on her 
limbs. Compare the I. 4. 
for the accomplishment of the desired object. The 
metre is erral. There is 

IV 24. iRr ^ snm. ^ 

«IW: 3r??nf IT«IT I 

in childhood. peacefully. ^rhTtR while 
sleeping, on the lap. The metre is 3 Tr1 . Here 
the hero says that the pleasure of lying on the 
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execution-block is higher than the pleasure which 
he experienced while peacefully sleeping in the lap 
of the mother. There is covering. 

IV 25. f|jTT5ft: »rJrfcT^i 

'jjN arjf^ UFP^ €2: sTRT^^TsrBTOTnqji: 

3d|*(T^ni«g: tr^: arf Jim: I 

fim: 3m: of the cool-rayed (moon), 

orb, disc. ‘ ^ ^ 

) which had coiled in fear. The idea is that 
Garuda is the enemy of serpents. So sesa coiled 
in fear, gfd form, body. well-remembering. -He 
has here declared how his enemies recoil at his 
approach. Now he decribes how his friends are 
delighted at his arrival. 

a chariot uurw; i:«r. ”-3W^. 

The 3igs of i. e. ^ are seven and he is called 

or sifR fear, agitated. Even the sun 

shook at the approach of Garuda, but his brother was 
delighted. "j^^The sun. ' ’-3un[. 

3m the first-born, the elder brother, who was 
Aruna. Aruna became the charioteer of the sun. 
He is ‘ g^>sWrs^: ?Ri^‘T?sm:’-3wr. Jiimt: 

3 i^«3=5if^: "iH^: by the masses (patala) of clouds 

that stuck to his wings ( pranta ) 
that were not broad, but now looked broad-, a 'cvi’ 
form. The idea is that the clouds sticking to his 
wings made them look larger than they actually 
were. Jirk ’I'g;; is greedy of devouring the serpent. 

*i^a:. *T^ + ? •<■ being included 

in group). A mountain on the shore. 

mountain is here deemed to be on the ‘sea-shore- 
The verse describes the curious phenomenon of 
seeing both the sun and the moon. Here the moon 
is seen at first and then the sun. It must be re¬ 
membered that Garuda is coming to the earth from 
extra-tellurian regions and hence he can see both. 
There is however no Kram§p9k?a according to 
$ivarama ! The metre is 
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IV. 26. hw?it *Rr 3^ 

?RR by sacrifice of my own body. 
the serpent. Here the reference is to ^aokhacuda. 
S’jfj?; merit. Merit accrues by gift. Much more 
so by the sacrifice of one’s own boby. birth. 

in every birth. ‘ -3Rq:. The fact 

that here .lihmutvahana desires to be born again 
shows the Hindu leanings of the author. For a 
Bodhisattva like JimQtavihana would not think of 
another birth. There is also the tacit acceptance of 
the theory of Karman which is essentially a Hindu 
doctrine. The Transmigration of the soul is also 
logically accepted. It is therefore to be emphasised 
that this is a delineation of Jimutavahana’s 
character according to the Hindu mode of thought. 
It is useful here to compare the Bhagavadgita VIII. 
5 and 6 which declare that a man is reborn to an 
existence about which he may be thinking at the 
time of his death. The metre is 

IV. 27. 5^1^ 

jflfi 3ikUR i 

, The reference is to the agreement 

between Garuda and Vasuki to eat one serpent a 
day and thus protect the rest. fallen 

down without movement. The idea is that Jimiita- 
vahana was calm even when he was lying down 
on the execution-block, qq q^q 
51 ^ dTf^q (by the blood) which had been flowing 
from out of the heart which was being torn under 
fear of myself ( i. e. Garuda). aRRi by the blood. 

‘ ’—^q? f^wq besmeared. 

Garucja in his pride thinks that the victim has 
gone red since he is smeared with the blood flowing 
out of the heart which burst in fear. RealG the 
victim is wearing garments only, ^q snfqjj 

covered with a red garment on all sides. We have 
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seen that victims for execution were covered in red 
clothes, serpent. i ^sfl- 

?PfT which was more frightening or terrible than 
the thunder-bolt. The word ‘ Da^da ' suggests the 
long beak of Garuda. with speed and force 

‘ ’—auTt. The metre is ifrr. 

The direction is not clear. We ought 

therefore to read %'ran?!:. Shower of flowers from 
behind the curtain. The idea is that Gods them¬ 
selves appreciated the courage and character of 
Jimntavahana. 

IV. 28. ^ R'Td#, W 

qr art fnag;; w. qinarR; 3tn 

fR arr^gfR^I: arf^ 5^ tpi 1 

3TRf^ afRi^T<s: Which has by its 

far-spreading fragrance delighted the bees. ‘ aiRt^: 
grsj%R^ aRt. ‘ ’) from 

the sky. He does not know why the shower of 
flowers should come to earth from the heavens. 

circle or group. He is unable to see the reason 
of the peal of trumpets, arpt—shows remembrance. 
‘ afTH w ^ He now remembers why 

it should be so. 'nftarR; A divine tree, sprung as one 
of the 14 jewels from the sea. {Rti arR:) 

It must therefore be an exotic if the Purspa 
accounts are an indication. The student knows 
the story of the bringing of this tree by Krisna for 
his beloved, Satyabhama. It is one of the five trees 
of paradise. ‘ qifiang: VI. 6. An 

account of the story will be found in V. 80 

or 11-64-73 or gprgg X. 59 ; also g^rgitg, ggnig 
56 Kumbhakoiiam edition. arsfR g^r by the 
wind springing from his great velocity. Garuda in 
his selTconceit believes that the shower of flowers 
was from the “ Psrijita ” tree which was shaken by 
the wind of his flight, thundering, g^^ I think. 
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The sound, according to Garuda’s proud belief, is due 
to the samvartaka clouds. The metre is 
taking a morsel as it were 

IV 29. «j«rr jtpirt sw ^R^r- 

qjT«i^r I 

w...rwr In so far as...therefore. :TFHt can¬ 
not be compounded according to ' —and 

hence properly kept uncompounded; the saviour 
of the JSIagas; a verse above (IV. 27 ) did say 
that he would save the rest of the Nagas ( arCR 
The reason is given here, He is 3 ^ big or 
bulky, JW 37Tri appear.s to me. Therefore 

desire to devour serpents, 
cloarly. will remove. This is the plain 

meaning of the verse ; Garuda says that this 
serpent is bulky enough among the nagas and 
hence he would to-day remove my hunger fully i e. 
satisfy me. But as future events in the drama are 
to be suggested the verse is made to yield another 
sense also thus. who is the protector of the 

Nagas. In the next Act Garuda gives up eating the 
nagas. Hence he becomes a true saviour of theirs 
and does the work of aifR u^^J^etc. as in IV. 
27. a preceptor. The idea is that he would give 
me advice by showing the right way t. e. the grest 
humanistic teaching that all creatures should 
receive kindness and thus save the nagas. This is 
called a 1 
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A door-keeper is sent to inquire of the where¬ 
abouts of JimutavEhana, while Jrrnatavahana’s 
parents too want to know the same. A crest-jewel 
daubed with blood falls at Jimutaketu’s foet. 
Jimutavshana’s mother recognises it as belonging 
to her son. At this juncture Sankhacuda following 
the trail of blood comes there bewailing and lets 
.Timutaketu learn that some Vidysdhara had saved 
him by sacrifice of his own body. The parents get 
ready to enter fire, but at j^afikhacuda’s suggestion 
go towards the Malaya peak where Garuda may 
well be still found. Garuda on knowing his 
mistake prepares to commit suicide in expiation. 
JimutavEhana advises him to observe Ahimsa. 
Now JimutavEhana dies and Garuda wants to 
revive him by Amyta which he brings from Indra. 
Jimutaketu and his wife, Malayavati and 
.^aftkhaciida all desire to enter fire, but Goddess 
Gauri brings JimQtavahana back to life and saves 
them from the disaster of the total extinction of 
that Vidysdhara family. In the meanwhile Garuda 
has got the amyta, which brings back to life all 
the dead serpents. Gauri makes JimutavEhana the 
emperor of his tribe. All enemies submit to Jimut- 
vihna and there is general joy at the end. 

V 1. 'TFf 

In one’s own garden behind the house. 
One may be slightly uneasy if one is at some one 
else’s place; but in one’s own garden there is no 
real cause for fear, but even then. 

towards one who is loved. The idea is that even 
if a beloved person is in one’s own garden people 
get fear about his welfare. 'tN something inauspi- 
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cious, evil. Compare ‘iiiwifl. m- 

arTRi: cirfJtrw jt# T^§f^ 

Injury, araw causing great fear. ‘ ' 

—awr. a great forest. ‘ 3 JifrnRiH:’- 

w (fri#r ^»?:) ‘ sk ’ 5 T% The idea is that if 

one fears something evil in the case of one in one s 
own garden, there is much more cause for fear in a 
great forest where there is always a possibility of 
great evil and which itself causes great fear. Here 
is what is called arsiTHrn: ‘ ^r>ij"^^.3TiS'3Ti4’TJTTs«d'TkrfkJi^. ’ 
The reading would have to be construed 

with The whole sentiment is in keeping 

with the idea; ‘ ^ ’ The metre is 3 trt. 

$c?riir: ar^Rst^ an% who had a 

curiosity to have a look at the tide. i.c4 Adv. 
unhappy. name of the pratihira, 

terrible on account of Garuda being in the 
vicinity, 3 tw% in the open space in front of 

the cottage. 33 ar: a cottage; —affrr. 

^^=Er artr ^^riratN-. a royal sage. ^ «i4 

a wife, who performs religious duty along 
with the husband, ^wft: being waited upon, 
being served. 

3ire«jr knkr?!; ani afrmi% 5 : g^r?€T knf »?%, 

fFm^l 2Fir ^ ( d«ii) arpTi^ 1 

21 %: (Two clothes) with folds (dual). 

[ *iw: a fold ]. moving like a ripple. The 

two pieces of cloth were slightly moving. A 
variant means arftdu ??%: which had its 

ends (—‘ ijjiq ) 

moving, white like foamy 

water. gtfi^rT: a silken garment, 

|^s?F 5 %sk ^ wearing, having. 

^wiR 2TFn: d^Tf ( With his queen ) of an equal age ; 
(with Jahnavi) sr^br; frsRr; with many sorts 
of birds. ‘ ’—arnr. %ft-queen. *i^w? 2 iT- 

HdwpikRig 2 fT by name ‘ Mahipu^ys ’. His queen’s 
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name was Mahapuiaya; with Janhavi 
very purifying. In.place of there is a reading 

5T«f?rT( with Jahnavi it would give the meaning-with 
good water; ( with queen ) having good milk. But 
this is inappropriate with the old queen; hence this 
reading should be rejected. by Jahnavi i.e. 

Ganges. The idea is that Ganges is the wife of 
the sea, as indeed all rivers are. is so called 
because she was the daughter Jahnu. Jahnu was an 
ancient king, son of Suhotra. He adopted Gangs 
as his daughter. In its course while being brought 
down by Bhagiratha, Gangs overflew the sacrificial 
ground of this king. He drank up the river in anger, 
but on representations by Bhagiratha, gods and 
sages, he allowed her to flow through his ear. 
Hence she is regarded as Jahnavi or Jahnu-kanyi 
etc. Compare for the account MBh (Kurabhakonara) 
Adiparvan X. 1. 20, Valmiki Ramayapa, Bilakanda 
43, or Vayu-Purfina 11-30 (i.e. 91;). P^JiJj.beanty. ^ 
bears, puts on. which is near, 

seashore. flWRdt belonging to the Malaga moun¬ 
tain, and 2 with Malayavati, the heroine. The-poet 
wants to say that king Jimatakeiu with his wife 
called Mahapu 9 ya and daughter-in-law called 
Malayavati resembled the ocean with the Ganges 
and the seashore bordering on Malaya. There is 
The metre is ot. f^. 

V. 3. 

H'T: w- 'W'R:, frinkiqT ^ *RI 9TO 

I 

( gq^sjjriSr ) 

pleasures of youth. The pleasures of youth are 
ftqRgR etc. experienced, 'TF5Ji€ifeRT«R5n;ig- 

spread (f^ + f). Mfi I have done 

the duty for the kingdom. Kalidasa wants the U'W! 
to look to the good of his subjects; ‘ ti^r 
so he too has done all that, fwdw can be taken 
with this and In this case it means: with 
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iJMi 

a steady mind or application; with ?r 7 : it means : 
with a concentrated mind, threefold penance, ’bm; 
laudable, deserving praise, because he is possessed of 
all the necessary virtues. 5 ^ who is born 

in a family of equal status or rank. ' ?i 5 ifts 5 =^- 

^r«r:— 3 fJT 5 t. daughter-in-law. The king declares 

that he has had every pleasure, he has done his duty 
by his kingdom; he has practised penance. He has a 
happy son and a deserving daughter-in-law. So having 
done all and having enjoyed all he can await or think 
of his death now. cf ^ 1 

m 11 So the king has lived to the ideal 

of any citizen. He has as it were had all the plea¬ 
sures of life.Cf also, 

^ ^ 'f® ttsr; II The metre 

This word indicates the impending 
death of dimstavahana. This refers to what is 
called in Sanskrit dramaturgy. ' 

This is also generally known 
as T^iRTPiFT^, The ?rT. says about —*' »t^ 

sTEf:.” 1 ST is a variant, in some editions for 
but it would cause unnecessary confusion be- 
twen Jfmutavahanae mother and Sa^tkhacfid’s 
mother. So it is better to retain the word ^ for 
Jimutavahana’s mother. This is substitution 

for the of the first three Acts; later her role is 
minor only and hence this diversion by the 
dramatist ! news ' Ucif 5ir>r!n?n4 for the 

sake of bringing supplies for our livelihood. ^n^TTPira: 
*rat trebodes the heroe’s death, 

the throbbing of the left eye in the case 
of Jimudaketu would naturally signify an inauspici¬ 
ous event. A locative absolute. 

V. 4. ar^T^^or qq 3T1^S gf : gf: 1 % ^5^1% I 5fIW: 

^ an qrg: err^ 1 

q 3 T^%arq;, 3 r^%qq?i? ^^roTET and its vocative 
OVI Oh you left eye (other than the right). 
There is in this expression. {qqlqqg;) oh 



you accursed eye. ’tis: arrfd The sun will destroy. 
It is often said that a sight of the sun destroys 
evil omens of the left eye arii^- 

I jr^TRTR li The metre is arraf 

i ^ It is known from 

even the times of Kgveda that the sun is the eye of 
the world. The idea is that this eye will destroy 
the evil of an inferior eye. 

V, 5. an^mJTH 3T^>ER5:^Wf^, 

cTCfSrpcTcTT^^OT ran. yclc): ?fi?rr gn i 

an^r^^FTHflL while V)eing seen. arf^^^T 
which greatly troubles the eye. f^isr^r ^5=^; 
w riT?^: The brilliance of which is equal to that of 
his own rays. streaks of blood, red lines, 

‘ Jimutaketii sees something 

falling down. It was* red lines, /. e. blood streaks, 
fTfi: cTT ^ arpTi When 

something evil is going to happen, stars lose their 
bearings. This is a favourite idea of astrologers. 
Something that has the brilliance of a displaced 
star is falling. Such stars are supposed to fall at the 
time of great calamities. The star is moved, made 
unsteady by the winds of destruction, a 

whirlwind, a hurricane, a violent or portentuous 
wind. is the same; see XV 23 

^5rr^: I n or MV 1. ^-fqra 

is any public calamity or unusual phenomenon bod¬ 
ing calamity. Compare 

arl jTSHffcJin ii The metre is Rrtr 

irkr ^T: where wet flesh and hair were sticking. 

=^Rt a jewel used in the crest as an ornament. 
There is an additional verse in some editions ( e. g. 
Trivandram ) read for the prose portion:--?iRif^ »TiR- 
JTprrsri WT'TRT 9T^5r: 1 ^[: II the 

prose is better as it gives a reason which is not to 
be: found in the verse, ^ 3c?3rcir: or 

(31^:) in the verse is not very proper 

^ivarama says gwr*?? gfegg, g’rqf^: an 
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argument, reasoning. Jimataketfl half 

agrees with Sunanda’s view that it is the jewel of a 
Naga. It may be noted that Sunanda’s view_ does 
not much violate dramatic veracity, Jimuta- 

ketu again suspects that something is pretty wrong. 

enveloped in red garments. Now 
iaankhacu^a enters on the scene and utters the 
following two verses. deceived, ruined. 

V. 6. diqiof ^ fft jn^^; 

atfw, 3TKFr OTfr^rC I 

is one of the twelve cri that well- 

known. 55 in this cometery We must perforce here 
understand that the stage itself forms a part of the 
cemetery or must conclude that it is left to the 
imagination of the audience well to think of it as a 
Smasana jjarstTRT ‘ ’ 5 !^ 

sfm-, w; 

whose chest is torn off by nails and by the mouth 
i. e. by the beak. There is aigsiTflr. The metre is 
qe-flfcIrt'bT. 

a disintererested relative or 
friend. The reading is good where 

means the best. qlrf; a 

boat {pota ) to rescue persons fallen in the sea of 
miseries ‘ ^aqtir vra; ’ - arar. g«frfa; 5 ^: 

who has not cared for his body in the 
cause of benevolence and who has given it for that 
purpose, srldq^q; a reply. 

V. 7. 3T^5rP>TTq JFT R aTTBT, WaiT «d^ 
anuT a argf&F, 3 n%T mm rf^: 51 

9ri%? I 

artRig ^a^khaciida is sorry that he was 
unable to save the serpents by his sacrifice of him¬ 
self to Garuda. That would have got him eternal 
fame in the Naga world. There is a reading 
meanning-for a day ( on which ^a^kTiacUtja was to 



sadrifice himself). of the king or lord t. e, 

Vssuki, who had ordered him to sacrifice himself for 
the Nagas. His fame as a martyr in the cause of 
the Nagas would have ever been to his credit, 
praiseworthy. A king’s order was inviolable which 
he failed to carry out. It was praiseworthy as it 
sought to protect more at the cost of one single 
individual. by another i.e. by Jimutavshana. 

I am to be pitied, he says, deceived. The 
repetition shows the poignancy. The metre is 
an object of ridicule. 

V. 8. fra; 

JiNi amra?al'^5rafra3^t, WfSti 

JRTIW I 

(SS 5 ^#?) thick 

or broad on account of the excessive spurt of blood. 

and all other adjectives qualify In the 

beginning the line of blood was broad, fra: then. ^ 
ahead, sfe ?ranpira: frar qj^fir: f=«{f5T: cire^ (the 

line) which was marked by thick and big drops 
fallen in a scattered manner. The idea is that the 
broad line of blood later gave way to thick or big 
drops of blood. They were scattered, irrai On rocks, 
stony land. am: a^; cR^; wt: swr: 

(later the line became thin and hence it had ) a 
thin spray of small, tiny particles, which, however, 
had spread when they fell down and hence were 
shattered. These were the small particles. f*T<Sis on 
natural spots of ground. ‘ 

Otherwise the form would 
have been f«i55T. So nW-dloiT; 

The termination is spread, 

over or covered by small worms, insects. 
When blood fell, insects naturally gathered at 
these places, is any mineral or metallic 

ore;: here it is a fluid mineral of red colour. 
Commentators take it as i.e. red chalk or bitu- 
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men. The reading (is not bad where is a 
), The reading is not good as we have 
to take or some other word as understood, 

In the caverns or caves where 
the tree-tops were thick. There were dense thick 
ly growing trees and the caverns were seen crowded 
with tree-tops. Hence there it became ^c^iH 

which became clotted in form, col¬ 
lected. There is h reading which 

means-having black form when collected on top of 
thick-leaved ( ghana ) trees, seen here, before me. 

Garuda. evPciid: ( desiderative ) ji 

fedlrai ]. (adverb ) 

closely, exactly, minutely. 3)de« following. The 
trail of blood became difficult to follow in its 
later progress and hence he had to scan it very 
carefully. The metre is whose face 

showed weeping. 3rrf3>?ui% emburdens, bewilders, 
troubles or pains my heart, gf^dlsiw I am stolen ( of 
my crest jewel). That is how Jimatakteu understands 
^afikhacuda. He has utterd the word in 

reference to Jimutavahana. Hence Jimfitakeu’s next 
speech. Arkramra; since some bird mistook the mani for 
flesh and carried it off. Compare where agem 

called Safigamaniya is thus mistaken, oh you 

unwidowed one i. e. your husband is alive. It is used 
for emphasizing the fact that Jimutavshana is alive. 
This is after Kalidasa, who too in the Meghaduta says 
vtfikt ( 99 ). In modern days one 

may not like such a very tortuos way of express¬ 
ion where even in negation, only an inauspi¬ 
cious fact gets emphasized. etc.—The 

idea is common to Sanskrit poets 
(s»Tr%i) or g'jrr: ( Vb 2 ) noble apperances 

are indwelt by noble things; compare also 
ciii:5rr M ^ Act IV. Which 

shows that good forms cannot suffer for long. This 
is said there by Sabajanys. on account of 

excessive pain, whose throat was 

choked with tears. 
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V. 9. ^ *n% H^Ff:J3r 

gsr ^a^khaciitja is thus addressed through great 
kindness. transferred to me. The idea 

is that grief when told to others becomes less. 
Compare ^rfg^s-IIlrd Act j| 

»r^. Compare (i) §fcd=srntcHf^ ff 

or f%tTcfT#i'bfii—gf^ufg^ri’rrf^q 
^wrtsf^ 555 : M or III m\ 54 ?^p4 

or I. 372. 

son of Vinata, Garuda. sr^rert stiH: whose 
time had come, who had come by his turn. 

WRi awi: the trail of the line of blood. 713(4: 

by particles of dust, a state of rare visibi¬ 

lity! The idea is that it would be difiBcult for 
isankhacu^a to trail the line after some lapse of 
time as it would become less visible. 

V. 10. 3if4 f^^%cRrr ariRiR 5?7i w 

SRir: 4u%rlT: I 

airf^ %ci: 2 R!f whose heart-was overcome by 
pity. 3 Ti 4 ^aiikhacO^a did not know' Jimflta- 
vihana’s name even. The meter is 3ii|w. 

^524 JimQtaketu thinks that ^ankhacoda is deli¬ 
berately evading a clear mention of Jimatvihana’s 
name to spare him his pain. 7^14 5?i?i4 whose 

habit it was to oblige others. (‘«iu 5 ^^’). 
come true. 5 f 4 i«vi The idle omen, a serpent, 

7 ^^c7i4 M governs the accusative; 

Excepting poison. The hit on and is out of 
place here. 51 «nl[g4 Malayavati is full of grief, 
gwjw 37«n?iT: a#?: who fall well knew how to 
serve elders. 

V 11. W "TTR^t: ’4ri®)?IT f^*?l %;R44 cIIT 9lft 

W ^ I 
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<TRWtir making it fall. The idea is that JrmOta 
vahana as it were took special care to let it fall at 
the feet of his father. Hence the casual, er'f: d 

who had gone to the other world. ( 

the course of good conduct. The idea 
is that younger folk while going out and coming 
back have to observe certain formalities like that of 
abhivandana. JimOtavahana was observing this whlie 
alive. So his father says that the hero oberved 
this even when he had gone the other world. The 
metre is 

?T: who COUld 

be seen thus far ( i. e. by his cu^amapi)' only. 
The father says that the crest-jewel is the only part 
that was left of him for them to see then. 

* 

V. 12. ar^R^T 

ani ft =^5RR: jrot: arfq k f w g r® i 

tfh^: whose head has been lowered (in 

satisfaction), by friction. soft, s# shows 

Virodha. tears asunder, A soft thing rending 

things asunder is unheard of. The Virodha is re¬ 
moved by saying that the crest-jewel was ‘masrna’ 
while he was alive, but now :that he is dead, the 
some mani tears his heart by a deep gash {g dham). 
There is what is called vibhsvana alankara also be¬ 
cause there is a certain result without a corres¬ 
ponding precedent cause. The metre is 

R^tl,in tears. ^.The idea is.that they would 

commit suicide, the symbol of the 

husband. When women committed Sati. they burnt 
with them some part of the husband’s body or a 
memento, if he was already dead and his body could 
not be secured fire, sNr: The jvalana- 

pravesa here is meant for the removal of her tor¬ 
ment at her separation from her husband. Rfr; 

Ri gHf: who is fully devoted to her husband ; a faith¬ 
ful wife. to be waiting. She asks—for whom 
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exactly were they waiting then. smIciT: 5 !r who 

has kept the fires. (). The 
form is also The three fires are ^Ti^fJr, 

and 3 fr?q^. Compare Jig II. 231. Even in the 
Vanaprastha, the present stage of Jimutakteu fire 
had to be maintained (Manu 1V.4) and an ahitagni 
is to be cremated with the sacrificial fire. ; The 
funeral rites. The says : ‘ara r^ 5 r aruitg 

=sr I' or again 3 ^ 1 ^ audlg Manu 

too says : 1 

SR: h 3 ifiJi 5 'R 5 rr«Jin; from the place of the 
agnihotra. ‘^irir afju:. aiRtg The three fires. 

burn ourselves- Because all i.e. 

Jimtstavahana, his parents and Malayavati, too, 
would now die ! shows that Sankhcuda has 

a new idea which he wants to convey to the family, 
arf^ri^cf without determining. sport, ways of 

fate. arg^rrnT: "We would follow the trail. He wants 
them to go-along with him. etc. This shows 

that Malayavati was fully dispairing as to the 
final result. She was just recently married and 
this end of her husband was a very unfortunnte one 
for her. So she calls herself One having hard 

or poor luck ! JTRdt words, speech. ^ f^r arf^cwr 
true, not false. Because an ahitagni wher¬ 

ever he goes must take the fires with him for fear 
of their Vilopa. 


V. 13. «i|: 1 %^; f 2 ipr: 

1^5: »i 55 TOr 1 

ansiki: by friction of his beak 

that was moist with blood, ai^: of the mountain, 
Malaya. srHl; large basins. The idea is that such 
very big recesses got formed by the strokes of his 
beak. They were as big as these stony water 
basins. There is a reading ^Rft, which means ‘ slopes.’ 
*r»T: would mean “ of a new type or kind. ” ^ may 
also mean ‘ like a ship The 
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idea is that flames of fire went forth from his eyes. 

may mean the middle part of the 
forest ( af'cit). or the forest nearly. 'W burnt. 
jp=5rm ^ wh ar^fTi^r ar^f; 

nail. ' JT<5rdsfWj^ ’—3 tjt^. By whom the earth 

was dug up by the ends or extremities of the hard 
and terrible nails ( nakhara ); these nails were as 
adamant and Garuda had pierced his victim’s 
body by these nails. There is a reading 
for which means ‘ clinging to ’. The metre 
is sar. f^. 

3T: qf^d: iTPfqi; «n?i before whom lay the hero. 
ganrrdK lordly i. e. big serpents, ii^r^rcq: One of 
great strength i. e, imerturbability. ^rcaissaidto be 
(?rrd-¥rrqq«fina) the impertur¬ 
bability of the mind even wlien there is cause 
for such perturbation. Garuaa is distinctly amazed 
at the cool behaviour of his victim. He was not 
only not pained, but was even showing joy. 

V. 14. arr^ ?r ar^, flhrtcqid 

^arr: w- 3fr^ qfd: sTrc^rr: ^rpr 

55^3, ar^T arrqiiTti^ an^r grq^pr 1 

arf^ ^T^-whose blood is being drunk 

excessively. yet who is an ocean of 

firmness.<^r[%:-^cqTqTsqwsrvin¥F^ 1 ew — 

q3cqT3f^Ti:q^mr^ 11 ffkrw ( cutting) ^rpph 

^ which arise from the cutting of his flesh, goes 
with q?cT: who is suffering pain and yet (apt) shows-.a 
pleased face! disappeared (through being eaten 
up ). horripilation. Garuda is wonderstruck 
he sees that the parts of the hero’s body which 
were so far intact showed only thrill (and no fear 
or pain)! His eyes too were fixed on Garuda as 
on any benefactor and not on one who is an 
enemy ! the metre is ^rr. 

Curiosity. The curiosity is justified as 
the conduct of the hero even in experiencing the 
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calamity is superhuman. • Firm atitude:— 

stopped. 


V. 15. w ^ stotR 

^ ?r 'T?^fTlh, 3IT«fiTT^ ^ w: I 

%rrg%: from the ends or openings of the veins. 
‘Jir^ § ’q-JTR: f^ru’—arirr. flows, is still flowing. The 

blood has not stopped. Rid flesh; flesh too is not 
exhausted; Garuda is not yet satisfied. ‘Then why 
do you, Oh Garutman, stop eating V is a question 
of the hero. This verse is quoted as an example 
of and dirKm hero in the and that of 
in The here is is the 

his mother’s distress is the ^RR^and telling 
Garuda to eat the remaining flesh etc. is the ®rgRH 
whereas and others are the d=Ri^r rirs. the 

defines thus =— 


IrRRTSR Rf3[TfR: II 
3TIRTRRf^r^3 RRf: 1 



g- ^ R RRI^^^HRT fRIR ll 

The describes as: 


This is a RTRSRi rr. 


R?qRf;I 

Also see under II. 5 


()• The metre is RqarrfR. 

Noble. Cf. Ki. 2.1. “ 

cRTfR^ RTR^sf^ R ”-RRdi. speaks. 


V. 16. RRT m f?RTR ariR^, RRT R arR 

^ RR fRR I 

qrrf^ Blood, ‘^s^—RtfR^Ri’—amr. 
anRft^ taken, drunk, pr: captured. The pun on 
the word pR is apparent. Garuda took away blood 
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from his heart, but Garu^a’s heart was attracted 
by Jimutavahana. The reading etc. contains 
Why should Garu^a use the singular, in that case 
in the first line and plural in in the second line? 
Hence it may be rejected. The metre is 

distressed by hunger. [V I. means- 
severoly troubled by hunger.] you do not 

deserve to hear. The idea is that he should go on 
eating and listen to nobody, frrfd Violence, ‘gifd 
3 ^ I arftw ^ The hero 

feels that he will not achieve his end of and 

hence his disappointment ar^r^ at an improper 
place. mistake, dilusion. The confusion, says 
i^ahkhcdua, is wrong and shows how it is so in the 
next verse. 

V. 17. an^R, JT an55>f3f^,5i^ri; 

i%t mr arf^ jfw *Ti%iT, 

f^: ^ i 

^ a sign. ' M 55^ =Er aurr. 

err^t let it be left apart. The idea is the Garuda is 
probably unaware of the Swastika mark due to the 
cover of clothing ! But this too is improper, as 
Garuda has already directed his beak, at his chest. 

Slough. fJisrl^snr =5r'—The 

skin of a serpent. Cf. I. 65. ^ 

two tongues. The student already knows 
how the serpents have two tongues di^: 

an%:) im: 

ifT^nn. The brilliance of whose jewels was darkened 
(Vyajihma) by the screen of smoke from the dread 
fire of poison. The serpents have poison, as is well- 
known. Regarding gems the famous Sanskrit verse 

i g^qi^iR abraif^ ^ 
^ ^ ii quoted by Mallinstha on 

Kuma'rasariibhava 1.6. ^r: srfN: ^ 

inflated by the air due to the hissing sound 
arising from the unbearable pain. Garuda has 
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confused Vidyftdharas with the serpents Therefore 
SankhacSda tells him how the two differ. The 
Vidyadharas have the Swastika mark. The serpents 
have a slough. Jimutavahana has the mark which is 
now invisible ; but he has no skin of a serpent. A 
serpent has two tongues and three hoods which 
JimOtyahana does not possess ! Some take the 
Swastika mark too as belonging to serpents (i.e. the 
figure 10 on their hoods), when the second half 
etc. would be a question. But the explana¬ 
tion is against the known evidence of the Bfhat- 
katha where the Swastika mark is referred to 
Jimutavahana. says the word ?rTJT is used in 

a sense of fcur here In place of (4th line) we 
get a variant which would mean a ‘^Qt’ sound 
i.e. the same as Phatkrta. The meter isp. f^. There 
is a ^Tf. is a form of 

I 3r<=2r: fei?! iiThere is 

of the various means to do away with the 
doubt of GarU(ja. 

This shows that Garuaa now recognises 
that SankhacQda is a serpent. killed. 

V. 18. 

jT5!3TSfT«TRl| 3Tf4, flg ^5 

I 

Meru and Himavat are varsaparvatas, where¬ 
as Mahendra and Malaya are kulaparvatas = 

^ I %r: qWclT: II JRR: 

I I name 

of a mountain. (It was used by Gods and demons 
as a churning stick when they churned the ocean 
for nectar).^ caverns of the Mandara 

mountain, It is a peak of the Himalayas, 

here counted as a separate mountain. It is the 
residence of 6iva and Kubera. is a mythi¬ 

cal mountain that encircles the earth and is situated 
beyound the sea of fresh water which surrounds 
the last of the seven continents. Beyond Loksloka 
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there is complete darkness and to this side of it 
there is light. It thus divides the visible world 
from the regions of darkness. 

(^ 5 . I. 68 ), See Dr. 
Bhandarkar on Mslatimsdhava, Act X. It is also 
called v^^rer:— 

Mahendra is probably the Eastern Ghata 
smrn^^rr;. strir heights. ‘ air^R =^. ’ 

The topmost regions, summits, tops, in those 

regions. ^ ^orr: hqr by hosts of the 

Cara^;^as who roam about on the Lokaloka moun¬ 
tain; bards or 'srjR.—wandering singers. Thus 
Garuda had heard Jimutavahana’s fame being 
referred to at all possible places under the sun. 

being sung loudly. The metre is m ft. There 
is here since the same thing is described at 

several places. ‘ 

m- submerged in the mud of 

sin. ( 3 Ttft?Tr variant) dejected. 

V. 19. m vrjp- 

cRSFi;. arft ?r55 5r| 3 ^ 1 

qT^TPfi^ is a very low region. 6 aftkhacQ(ja says 
that he is already in the lower world. ‘ 
srf^RRRHi^' — 3 RR, He is being taken still lower. 

a lower region. The whole verse is a thus 
asking a question and meaning that it was not 
very proper for Garuda to do so. He was an 9 t^r^ 
and hence he should have taken him to a higher 
world. 33 is taken to mean here, 

ftrairq. The metre 

is sTpfr. 

qfmi an? ftc!-. whose mind is kind with pity. 
(). qq qrq; q^srq-. qtq qm qftcRq fallen 
in the range of my mouthful i. e. eating or 
devouring. The reading arreq^R etc. is good. 
aTRET mouth, taken, Garuda-now realizes the 
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Sacrifice and hence the greatness of Jimutavahana. 
aT5»w A bad deed, ar indicates negatively 

several senses :— 

sr*M: ^ I 3T5r[^rEf4 ftft’l: ^ 

Ji^r?i?iT: II 'The example of each sense is:— ('i)3T»rrif»r, 

ar^; (^) aT?lR, aH»T; (\) W; (v) ('a) 

{%) ar^, erfira etc. 

see note in the first Act. The word 
shows that it is used as an upamana in a rupaka. 

?iFr who has a nature for pure knowledge. 
Garuda uses an upamana only. Hence our view 
that the drama is perfectly Hindu in its outlook is 
justified. .of this great sin. Killing 

JimQtaketu was not a Mahapataka of the recognis¬ 
ed category of the five Mahapatakas]; it is an otviu'S 
at most; but even killing is a sin; hence an 
exaggeration of this sin to a Mahapataka. 
expiation. Manu defines spir^'fi thus ; m: ^ 

I 5iFrf^?TH; II It is 

Garuda’s view that he deserves the punishment of 
agnipravesa. aTr?rK«[[i% get. Where shall 1 get fire ? 
are turning in this direction. wait, 

in agitation. ffJH, support me. 

3T^.5T^ I who am in this condition. may 

give up life. The hero does not w.ant that his 
parents should see him in this condition and hence 
being shocked, end their life, an upper 

garment. 

V. 20. arJfflt m Tr;, ^ fiRFiTH 
W(- ’CW: ( ^^: ) ^ ^ ^TM, ^ wft 

sng 9ncRT ^ f ^ i 

8TicJ?Ri: one’s own. 'n: another. Compare srh, f^; 

qd >n>Rr i 3 ii ( 

). order. The idea is that mercy is 
absolute, not relative. It is not dependent on any 
external circumstances, many. Here his 
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parents and wife "^were entitled to an equal 
consideration with Sankhacada. It was one person 
whom he was trying to save, but thereby he was 
exterminating a family or at least three other 
individuals, and, if he also was counted, in all four. 

The first line may also adduce additional 
ground against Jimutavahana.’s making another 
person receive more mercy than his own people. 
( Cf. II. 47 fari: and 

48 too). It may be noted that the argument 
based on number of people saved, even if statisti¬ 
cally overwhelming, fails to take into account the 
high moral value of the sacrifice, the ablative 
is according to ‘ Ig:’. aricar your own body. 

ffFTi ^ parents The newly married 

wife, fsq; may mean as the stanza is ad¬ 

dressed by his father. The metre is ^trr. r. 

Oh dear daughter ! ^ sTrarar:, ar'Wfii 

rfibr: whose tears have not stopped, who is in¬ 
cessantly weeping. flameless. 5T etc. 

Garuda comes to hear these words and hence in 
the next sentence says that he must clearly be his 
father, done with it; enough, no more of it; 
away with it. Garuda now does not want this 
family’s fire, since he has already slaughtered one 
of them. worried, anxious. ci 2 ^: on the 

shore, standing on the shore. 


^fT^: which exceeded in 

violence the winds at the time of Pralaya or 
universal destruction, caused by the winds set 
in notion by his wings. Garuda feels he is strong 
enough to start such violent winds, enkindled, 
excited, sreirurt ?5l^t €*nfR; ?:er: ^ 555R?{t 

gr f%|T 9nT citirrs; ^ 
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aTfTfliw I slightly less i. e. 

almost alike. ^-^5 god of death, the eternal time ! 
afinr devouring desire. ?5e?r(t dancing, glittering. 

»nifr: ^ Wave-like flames. For the 

traditional list of seven seas compare- fa^sg^i'T— 

H 

^rgt^ ?ra ^ramiwr: i ii 

‘ ?iT^: sTfR. ^.^fs^to devour. f?a(This 

is vocative singular) which is capable of. 

9g9[;»Ta^ as dreadful as the fire raging 
at the end of a Kalpa. The Vadava or 

submarine fire, *rq; ^ 3T#r srpr; The 

submarine fire was produced by Aurva to destroy 
the Karttaviryas. He had however to throw 
it later into the sea. It is presumed to have 
the head of a mare (qsqi). Read^ under afi^ in 
Apte’s dictionary. The reading means 

able to devour the seas as if they were mere straws 
with its spreading seven hands, is Agni which 
is always so described (then take to mean 

-characterised,by the wavelike flames '. Another 
reading qa[^^...?rgt means-flames which while 
spreading in the sea are capable of enveloping the 
place of the sun. ?rtRri^: sun, one having seven 
( aapta ) horses ( sapti ) to his chariot. The metre 
is ?i«UT. There is and Some find 

mixed with srrsqpsr^'. 

away with, determination. 

remedy, qr^n: sin, offence, crime lives. 

with, folded hands. Garuda by kneeling 
and saluting accepts pupilage of the hero. 
Compare V. 21 i 

3T^ with an uninjured body, hale and 

hearty. With the uttariya and the sitting position 
of Jimatavghana, it is likely for the mother to feel 
that he is all right, q?! by even so 

much as a word, honoured ^qife^ Malayavati 

is so selfless that she says Jimfitav&hana should 
have lived at least to regard his parents, qtw «nw5iT 
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30^^: ?3W. 3T[c*?5i; body. dead. *rc<T 
^ that surpaspes even (the pain of ) death. 
a wicked person, 'Tpr;’—am^. 

^ doing 

things without considering right or wrong. 
fruit, result. fanning. arRrsfgf^: got 

up and seated. arwr^*?; a genitive absolute, 

‘ =RJTR\: ’ ?cIFr^frl%5r—' ff^RTR 3T^?I 

mw-, 3T?t: ^ f^lFcIFI, SPnrrfh'ferRT AtR: I 3T<T%3f% 

being carried away. better. Sivarama says 
it can be an adjective of in which case = 
beautiful, handsome. The mother-in-law, finding 
that her son's end is near, wants her daughter-in-law 
to have a last good look at her husband and if 
possible to attend to him in his last moments, fw; 
danger. There is a reading ^r^rereft >t? which is 
interesting for history. If it is the original read¬ 
ing then this asirvacana is at least as old as tne 
Naganandam •• ‘ Retain the auspicious state of wife¬ 
hood. ’ is a married woman whose husband 

is alive, a married, unwidowed woman. This is the 
usual ble'ssing given to a married lady. 

V. 22. ^ SRTT^IR 

<1^ 'TTT: ^ ^ • 

3TSTfk ci^ »n^: m on account of 
the condition of having lost all the remaining 
limbs of the body. «tw- ^ cWT ^nsf. on 

account of the absence of any other resort or place 
of refuge. The idea is that the prinas or vital 
breaths have lost their,place of;residence and hence 
have rerched the throat. SR always in the plural. 
They are stated to be five. sR, aiTR, sjfR, g^R and 

?riTTiT. aRTS^S<TR: ?mRt I sqR: 

It Their names are also differently men¬ 
tioned as “ q^pSr qRq: 

# %?FcRrR. apiR carrying or bearing 

the vital airs at the throat) i. e. about to die. qr?RT 
in a hundred ways, into a hundred pieces. The 
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father thinks that seeing this paiticularly difficult 
condition of his son, he should have been torn into 
a hundred pieces! The metre is 

is a variant which means very hard¬ 
hearted. <u:rwdt touching, arworot which 

made even the ornaments more beautiful. The idea 
is very common to Kalidasa. Compare 
See quotation given in notes before. 
reduced to this plight. In truth. Jirauta- 

vahana means to say that his body is the same as 
it was formerly. He goes on to describe it. 

Vi 23. 5r(K?Fii^, Ji^sT%r- 

whose sight is loathsome ( 
disgusting, abhorrent or hideous, by the skin 
instrumental singular), arn^ covered, 

^ which is termed as the body. The body 
is composed of the seven elements called Sapta- 
dhatQs out of which five are mentioned here. The 
traditional seven are; 

( sometimes they are ten with and )They 

are the primary fluids or juices. Sivrsma 

quotes : 55t#s4 g??: 

fni dtflwdviri 

^JT®d3TJT^ II Bhartfhari has already said 

in his Vairagya 6ataka arlr m n 

The metre is 

srqgi: aiaFds enveloped by the 

flames of fire in the form of hell, from this sin 
‘ qri I ydrsqjiami;. sidsJti 

an adversery or enemy. Here used meatphorically 
in the sense of expiation. It may be noticed that 
Jimittavahana .takes his father’s permission even 
to advise Garutja. 

V. 24. si|cit2T atgarq 

«nr *m er??!: g qisi^ i 
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ai^Rri fi'om the destruction of nr attack 

on creatures. in%f^5PT stop, [.‘sivargma takes it to 
mean as and ^’iFr are opposed to each 

other, in ft^rrgSR one first desires to kill, then takes 
his weapons, then kills. In rr he first of all gives 
up fi?rr, does not take weapons or give them 
up and lastly he does not kill. Thus Mr^sr and 
being opposed to each other, ^ivargma under¬ 
stands as aM which is far-fetched.]. 
actions formerly done, argurv repentance. anftPcr 
safety, freedom from fear. a stream of good 

religious merit, ara in this stream, aif^t 

# that arises from injury to creatures. ‘ jr; 

aft'iu ripening, maturing, fully de¬ 
veloping, The idea is that any sin once committed 
must, according to the law of cause and effect, 
ripen into its evil fruit. Jimatavghana says that 
this would not happen provided he does as he is 
told; it would be like a small quantity of salt in the 
fathomless sea and hence ineffective in producing 
the evil result. There is a reading; 

(aftfiruRT ) arising from the injury to 

a limited number of creatures deep, fathom¬ 

less. aifi'd: a flood of water. V.i. ^lartafi;: (jnfti ajar^ 
a aiR) In water which is deep and boundless. This 
would qualify a^*! (afi ) a small 

measure of salt. thrown. Garudaisthus told 
here to stop killing, to entertain repentance of his 
past evil deeds and thus to collect (eyaRii) all 
merit. The first would stop all ai4, the second 

would remove the effects of and the third 

remedy the evil effect of by counter¬ 

balancing it. Thus ths Law of Karman would be 
circumvented. This is a Hindu theory again, 
is a deep pool. ‘ m- sur. It is useful for 

the students to know that this verse which treats 
of the teaching of aMmsa need not he considered to 
inculcate a teaching which is necessarily a Buddhist 
doctrine. The student may note that it (ahimsi—) 
has permested in Hindu teachings since a very old 
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time. The Rgv^da ( VIII. 19.5 VIII. 24.20) already 
speaks of a devout offering of praise or fuelstick or 
cooked food being as good as a more solemn animal 
sacrifice (also vide. VI-16. 47). The datapaths Brah- 
mapa (XI 6.1.3.) talks of the view that a killer of 
animal is killed by the same in his next birth, The 
Chandogya III 17 speaks of the doctrine of ahimss 
which later on appears in the Bhagavadgita. ( Also 
VIII, 14 :—etc.) The meta¬ 
physical doctrine of the pervasion of the supreme 
Deity in the whole universe, the idea of the defile¬ 
ment caused by flesh-eating, the abundance of food 
later in the Bharata where Aryans spread the 
doctrine of Karman—all tended to strengthen this 
teaching of Ahirhsa. Pythagoras was supposed to 
have borrowed this view from India and Herodotus 
has already referred to the existence of ahimsa in 
India. In the Anagandha Sutta the Buddha said that 
man worsens by bad deeds and not by flesh-eating ! 
The student therefore should beware of the spread of 
unhistorical untruths. The Jains and later the 
Buddhas clearly borrowed this doctrine from the 
Aryan religion. It is therefore incorrect to say 
that the propagation of uhintsa is a peculiarity of 
the Bauddhas and was essentially a Buddha 

doctrine. The metre is 

V. 25. yq: ?iT^- 

sleeping or forgetful on 

account of the sleep of ignorance. enlight¬ 

ened, awakened. i%?f: stopped ( J ). 
and shows how inraediately Garu^a gave up 
killing then and there. Tois refers to the aRfciigcuv. 
The metre is 

V 26. 

5^3 1 

N..10 
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shows how the title Nagsnandain 
is significant. Garuda takes away all fear of the 
Nsgas by his assurance and wants them to go about 
freely. =Er ). 

In the great ocean. fiig: 

— 3mr. in some and in other places. 

51 ^^ as ^expansive as the alluvial banks. 

‘ dhfif^d r%€^w!Tii. ’ — awr. A is an 

alluvial bank while a is a sandy bank strictly 
saying, by the collection of their hoods 

( ). ‘ #r; g<^^-5^n^ciF|«r 'fmrjRt': amr. The idea 

is that by their collection of hoods let the serpents 
form a dvipa or an island. ‘ 6 ^s]^rffcI5(W 
’ — 3T»n:. {fSRT JRT 3TIV: m 

q^The Samaja who would have the. form of an 
island. The Samaja which has its body 

coiled, pir %;t which Samaja created an 

illusion of an eddy. ‘ ’ —mi. ^ 

the bank. a bridge. ‘ en^f gjTH; ’ — anrr. 

31%^: like a Setu. ?Rpr: a collection, assem¬ 

blage. 3^-rJl. happily. Garuda gives them abhiti by 
saying that they may happily go about unfettered. 
They may collect together and look like sandy 
banks; they may coil their bodies making for an 
appearance of whirlpools and they may pass from 
one place on the shore to another place on the 
opposite shore creating an illusion of a bridge. The 
metre is 

V. 27. 61^^ iwjr- 

The poet now describes the sport which the 
Naga ladies might freely enjoy. let loose ( ^) 
c5f^ ^ tiK which flow or reach down to the 
feet. ^ ^ which resembled the thick 

darkness. Hair are black and they are compared 
to pitchy darkness. (The ?rfrRr is being ). 

^??TVPTt: *1^—SHW;. 
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When the words "mr, are used after the word 
in a compound they denote a beautiful mass ). 
So = The beautiful mass of hair. Also Cf. 

“ cipin: i 5R-. «fi^r7«ar 

”, ^c?r: bearing, wearing, having, exhibiting. 
5 m?r ^01 ^iit: reddish by the touch of the 

rays of the morning sun. The idea is that their 
cheeks would become red by the sun's rays; people 
would however imagine that their cheeks were 
besmeared by Sindura. besmeared, The 

is The redness shows their delicate 

beauty. 3TRr^rr% 3 fitr ^ff^t whose limbs were ex¬ 
hausted or tired ( by their effort in going about ). 
3FF^^ goes with ^F?F^. 3Fwt^aF *FFi%: who Cared not 
the long trek to the Malaya mountain etc. 
^<?TFJFt g^s^F: the young and beautiful ladies of the 
Nagas. ^gRiTFRq;shows the g^F^^Ft^lRc^ of the place. 
WFFi; in love, in affection. The young ladies would 
sing praises of yours. Since Garuda conferred a 
freedom upon them they would immediately go 
about. Hence their hair would be loose. It is known 
that when ladies are making merry they would be 
careless about braiding their hair and hence the 
hair were loose There is.a reading 'tffif55c?rr which 
is not so good, f^ffht^hftf^f: means the same thing 
almost. 3TF^?rR 3TFcRFF^: This is not good, though the 
contrast with would be then better 

brought out. The metre is '^tF. 

^ well-done, bravo. arg^iRFiit refers to all 
that he has said in verses 25, 26 and 27. m appar¬ 
ently includes all the present company i.e. his 
parents, wife etc. ^ wtff^f: whose resolve is firm 

or unchanging. Jimiltavahana wants Garuda to 
stick to his resolve and r ot give it up the next 
moment like the resolutions of new year or fall a 
prey to easy forgetfulness. The variant f«?r»TF«FR 
means whose ^ffffffjt i. e. jf^w is firm. 

V. 28 ^ !3c^WTF ?FF 'SFJF’lt ^ 
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( variant is which 

means-torn ). thinking, imagining, ci^ 

SafikhacSda is not desirous of going. 
Therefore the hero gives him the reason why he 
should necessarily go. The metre is 

’F^TT.. .^iRi^Nobody so far knew anyone to survive 
after being a victim of Garu^a; hence the Vyddhs 
( mother of hero ) says that hjafllvbacuda’s mother is 
blessed and fortunate. She would fain be Dhanya 
if her child too survives, Prince. i 3 aflkhacli(jia 
desires Jimotavahana to live and therefore says 
that his mother would feel happy when the prince 
becomes well, back to himself, well, hail and 
hearty, m: m m: ari^: cwrra: from the 

distraction ( or attraction ) of the joy in doing an 
obligation to others. known. 
which cut the vitals, excruciating. »Pi?>TRwt 
This is not an actual death and hence will probably 
be excused. Sanskrit dramas have shown death on 
the stage, but a show of death is always avoided 
according to the classical rigidity of the Sanskrit 
dramaturgy. Help. dies. WPf bring 

together. This shows that there is nothing left in 
Jimutavahana and yet he wants to pay his respects 
by a namaskdra. Paranjapye thinks here of the 
reading and compares it to in 

I and JfRwi. It is to be noted that here the 
speech would be in Garuda’s mouth. Paranjapye’s 
edifice is slender enough. Lordless, i. e. 

helpless, the last one. 

V 29. 3T^ ^fire ^ 

sg-srrfd, fr dRi, w arjft 

3T?r^; I 

The reading would mean : “ limbs 

which have lost thoir life do not move.'’ 

3e«a'?Trot ^ (speech) in which the words and 
letters were distinct. an eye. It is not clear 
if this is to betaken to mean both eyes. But we 
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may do so in view of the fact that the upper part of 
his body was apparently uninjured, helpless. 
life, vital air. This is always plural. The metre is 
etc. This is IV. 26 ( see before in 

Act IV.) 

V. 30 I M 

Jir§, w.-. mcir, ?rf4 

fqorr m 9T?r srrcm i 

A new world, a different world, 
when you are dead, eiNR: w which 

has lost its resort, place of refuge, fore- 

bearance. capable. i|b mg ’—sun:, 

This is an adverb. The metre is For a 

similar idea read af-wit h^rri f^igsR t krakH ^ 

'■rpW'iRii. I 31^4 4:^ 

■^-^nrkr f%fTg '^wkci: ii jfRScfpiTO V.30. 

whose body is adamantine 
i.e. does not break under all this pressure of pain. 
kT®^BRR: «f: 'RN^.K: Rttct ae who had taken the vow 

of disinterested obligation. refers to his parents 

etc. would follow, Le. die. e-ird: dead. 

The protectors or guardians of the world. They are 
eight *1^ I qM: 

r^T ^WRii They are the regents of the quar¬ 
ters. 3Ti^ This is ambrosia or nectar which 
confers immortality. It is one of the dreams of 
humanity which finds its echo in all the mytho¬ 
logies of the world. swi wiped oft. Garuda thinks 
that the opprobrium that attaches to him following 
on the acceptance of this new doctrine of ahimas 
would disappear by the revival of the dead by 
nectar, the Lord of the (thirty) gods. 

They are so called because they always enjoy the 
3rd daSa i.e, or that they are thirty or that 
^RRrrnmnwrr: ^ qr. ' awn ftrlu: 

lU'-'—anrc. The refers to 33 Gods. Their 
Lord is Indya who is the custodian of Amrta -which 
was churned frow the ocean, given. by 
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the shower of nectar, arpsftf^r jT'Hh; whose bones 
only are left behind. Lordly serpents. There 

is a reading which means the same. Cf. 

‘ 3TT^??aTf»Tflr w ’ and 

istraT: nfg^sRTrw revive, bring back to life. 

when requested for the nectar, will 

not give. 

V. 31 

®rr5fr aricRrw ^ ar^gc^isrifif i 

vicit: T^T^f cR iRJTT«T: which Were moved forward 

by the quicker flight. flight. 

3T»fJTT«r: who has thrown up the ( waters of ) sea by 

his wings. arj^sTR is or may mean The 

reading JttfriR. ar^T^f: 

ctR <Rr f^^rr: f¥^facF?i: % (arii^ ) 

e-R55T: ar/^: flame, fire. burning. 

’jEib' spreading or excess, distressed. ftiiTTcRr: 

straying, falling. At the great destruction the 
arls or suns with fire burn out everything, 

3T2(rP^ ^ cir the thunderbolt of 

Indra, the mace of Kubera and the staff of Yama. 
A reading is which would mean w. am^ in 

battle. fully vanquishing. There is a reading 

3Rci; kRTT^: - with my wings dipping inside nectar. 
The metre is 

with hauteur. collecting. 5Sf quickly, 
srrar your brother i.e. Jimutavihana. am: fore¬ 
runner. 'Hasfi^dr made ready, pyre, 

V. 32 aiRr: 

cTFn^rrg^ =^., er^, ==raT|f ^ e«nf^ ft ?t 

3TJ(FI ^ I 

This is the same as 1.17 with a little change. 
JimStak^;tu deplores that his son is dead without 
becoming a Cakravartinleven though he 
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all the signs of one. The reason of nis death was 
therefore his own evil deeds (du^kftya), For other 
explanations, see I. 17. 

This shows that the drama is a perfectly 
Hindu drama. fr^^F^jRr: of me ill-fated as I am. 
31^ untruth. «fKf etc. This shows 

divine intervention. the cruel act. f jfN 

^5^ jfCTT: whose presence or sight cannot prove 
fruitless. ‘ 41^ ’—ami:. 

V. 33 m, antf ^ qf^r 

Gauri says that she is very much pleased with 
him due to his magnanimity in obliging the world 
by offering his own life. She therefore blesses him 
for getting revived. The metre is argw. 

V. 34 

% =qt«fr 3if i 

3#^ qi qqrr^, umgfe; one who gives 
more than what is desired. This is the same as 
qiT*nffmrf«nBq)^: occuring I. 7 in our play. The deity 
does it by herself, thinking that the devotee may 
not ask for enongh or would not know his own 
benefit, ^ ^r: hqt 3 t#ii; ^ who removes 

the distrek of persons who have bowed to the deity. 

?rt<wn: (‘im *ij Jimq:) KFhrM^^.Oh you, 

the refuge of devotees you who are salut¬ 
ed to by the Vidyadharas. V.l. is not a good 

reading for there is no authority to consider Gaun 
as a special deity for the Vidyadharas. In our own 
play at 1.13 we get Malayvati who was a Siddha 
till then i.e. before her marriage to a Vidyadhara 
worshipping the Gaun. So it is more than we can 
say. Therefore, is to be preferred. The 

metre is srmi. 

««r# *iw. cloudless, ife: shower; rain. 
This is the shower of nectar brought by Garu<j[a 
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iSi 

Here it is used in a literal sense. In other dramas 
and literature we get such expressions in a meta¬ 
phorical sense. Also compare etc. 

‘am aW. 

V. 35 »Trgt: ^srwil: 

IRSTRJTT^f: <ilTOl% TW^cl I 

gsnti: ^ those who have obtained a 

whole body, f%mr: the rays of whose 

jewel (in their hood) were scintillating or shining 
forth. *n^: brilliant. by their heads i.e. hoods. 

(so called because it is the best limb of the whole 
body). ^ by the two extremeties of 

both their tongues (as the serpents are ‘ dvijihva's ’). 

m: ariRR: ^ through a desire to 

taste the sweetness of the vitalising nectar. 
licking the earth. Lordly serpents, ser¬ 

pents with very big bodies, an^: |jt: I; who were 
gaining speed i.e. who were hurrying towards patala, 
having now been revived. who 

were like the flood of waters of the rivers on the 
Malaya mountain. crooked, serpentine. The 
idea is that the water on the slopes would not take 
a straight course, but would go in a zig-zag manner. 
The serpents, too, were going in a zig-zag manner. 

by their ways of departure. the sea. 

Since they have to go to Patala they must go 
through the sea which leads to Patala. The serpents 
are compared to the arft'frr: which are rushing down¬ 
wards and going by a zig-zag way. The metre is 
?Tn?rr. 

Not only is Jimatavahana be¬ 
ing given back his life; but he is awaiting another 
favour. 

V. 36 in W *nT ' gfq%: 

dll: slrwr 

flFTRtwi i 
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t^THt art: 3nf?TRt IJTTfStRt 

which are made moist by the mud in the form of 
the contact of the pollen of the golden lotuses 
injured by the shoulders of the swans. There is a 
reading » 1#^%: which would mean that the 
waters were freed of the mud e^c. This is hardly 
good. The water is to be fragrant by contact of the 
pollen. from my mind., There is a pun on 

the word as water from Manasa lake does have in 
it the golden lotuses. Kalidasa in the says : 

arr^R: i brought. holy 
or sanctifying. Elsewhere in 

Kalidasa s works we get ( rg ) XVII. 9-17 or 

( XIV. 7 ). The ceremony of installation 
is described in the at the above place. The 
metre is ^r. r. 

V. 37 

R, ^R: ?R; JT?5iR^ aifir R ?R ^ t:RTf;T, 31^%^ I 

This ratna of a golden wheel. tR 
is an excellent thing, riR spw^ i 

Here the second thing is a white elephant with 
four tusks () the third gift is a black horse. 
Malayavti has been already given. So four ratnas 
are mentioned here. The i^abdakalpadruma' 
mentions six rat ms fi'i ii In the 

case of any cakravartin. Seven ‘ animate ’ jewels 
are mentioned thus:—i 

II The ‘ inanimate ’ seven 
ratnas ; tRt *rf^: ^ i 

SH^ II The Lalitavistara in the III rd adhyaya 
mentions seven ratnas;—” r^ir st'«rr ^kr tififRcfi 
^'if^CR ?R*Rii ” The metre is 

( *R: ) WlRf: ^ ^qt y;vho 

carry in their hands white chowries, white like 
the antunmal moon. k-.-h 

who presented an arrangement ( bhakti ) of a rain¬ 
bow, a spectacle of a rainbow by means of the rays 
from their jewels. These obviously refer to the jewels 
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on their crests. ( bent); ( forepart of 

their body) jtcurjc Gauri fias truly created 
JimQtavahana a sovereign as she has seen to it that 
Mataflga and others are submissive to the hero. 
»j?f: again. The words and 

are usual expressions at the end of a drama. 

V. 38 fMtrr;, ^ 

^rRrfir: ^ aif^ JTfaTir^c^ir ar^rq: =Er ^ 

5^; 9TF^J^> fq UT^R fST, aicl: mi f% g^T; 

I 

qrwqf^; is fw siotrr arif^: by the regain¬ 

ing of my life. Jimutavahana is here detailing 
all the good that he has got now. The Ssksatkara— 
presence of Gauri is mentioned last as the most 
fitting denouement of the whole. A personal sight 
of a deity is very highly prized by devotess. 

(¥1^ JR^:) Garuda, son of Vinata sttr sar). 

The speech of the actors, 
which mentions the blessings for the 
audience, w was the founder of the drama. It 
may therefore mean a verse in honour of Bharata. 
It is recited by all actors in a chorus who assemble 
on the stage. The actors now are no more the 
charactors they represented, but merely actors. No 
nata speaks after the prastavani and hence it is 
called and not This is technically 

called 5RriR. It usually contains good wishes. Cf. 
in his fqk: i The 

says •• 3^fi^^d VI. 114. For 

meaning actor, compare : 

( irR!cltJTI«R ). 

V. 39. q# # 5^, srk^s- 

«ci?!|R=E0^'hu'hlt f^,R4Rr1: ArI: ifRI% ^-qRT: 

JRi: R »it^R i 

PRt ( delighted at the sight of rains ) r%i3ffe?rt 
( peacocks ) 5R aR. ^qR. is 
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plumage. ‘ %< 5 r 93 ': § ^ 3 ^-% ’— 

a dance originated by Tandu ( ^). anf^r: clouds. 
sirW^d^i eti<r4 w. The earth which 

has an upper garment in the form of the newly 
growing and thick ( santata ) grass. 4 wi: 

who have no jealousy, collecting. 

religious merit (lit. good deeds). ^trr whose 

adversity has been no moi’e. 5 rpqR?ft gp;t -^r dlEfig 
2 fRi who have the great delight of conversation, 
chitchat or discourses with relatives and friends. Cf. 

ut:cflgiT^: gp;." JTilT: all people. ‘ SRT tRfi: 

^ 3 TiT?;. The metre is ^i. f4. Compare the 

Bharatavakya of the MMatimadhava which con¬ 
tains the same words. All Bharatvfikyas contain 
similar blessings. This is the last of the technical 
points called ^mfr; 

One more verse is given in some editions; 
the verse is i 

prr: sr«B: n 

Read it thus qrildRpr: 

4tR: aJfpH, d'r^: I " 

Translate ; May there be good in the case of 
all the worlds, let the hosts of creatures be devoted 
to the good of others 5 let all evil things end in 
destruction; may people everywhere become happy 1 

It may be noted that this verse occurs at the 
end of Malatimadhava. in the Niriiayasagara 
edition. It occurs in Nagananda again in the Tri¬ 
vandrum edition only. One is therefore not sure 
about its authenticity and hence we hesitate to 
consider it a genuine verse. The 4Ks are ^r: 

’TH: ’TfPlfkR I ^l: I 

(quoted by ^iyarama). 41^ It may mean as in 
some other dramas what are called the mindr 
calamities or ff^s ( iHs ); srRifl: «Rrai%: 

1 u^r; II In all the 

worlds i.e. the 14 worlds. 
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